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Actual color photograph of 1947 Studebaker Commander Regal De Luxe 5-Passenger Coupe 


Siust by far wih a postwar cor / 
THE NEW 1947 STUDEBAKER 


Built by Americas finest automotive craftsmen 


our dream car is here—and in produc- 
Vee Studebaker again paces its indus- 
try with another “first”—perhaps the most 
important “first” in its long list of pioneer- 
ing accomplishments! 

New 1947 Studebaker Champions and 
Commanders— America’s first genuine post- 
war cars—are now being built and delivered 
to the public. 

Their low, long lines, their extra width and 


THEYRE Low! 


smart appointments say more than columns 
of words could about their beauty. They 
excel in riding comfort and handling ease. 

They’re brilliantly engineered—built to 
war production standards of accuracy by re- 
sponsible, able craftsmen, many of whom 
are members of Studebaker’s unique father- 
and-son teams. 

In fact, this amazing achievement of in- 
troducing 1947 cars this early is possible 


THEYRE LONG! 


largely because of the remarkable teamwork 
and co-operation of the engineers, crafts- 
men and all the other members of the loyal 
Studebaker organization. 

You can look for thousands of these fine 
new 1947 Studebakers to be coming off the 
production lines every week now. Your neat- 
by Studebaker dealer is showing these out 
standing new 1947 automobiles with pleas- 
ure—and selling them with pride! 


THEYRE LUXURIOUS! 
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BECAUSE WE ORIGINATED THE 
BATTLE-FAMOUS “HANDIE TALKIE” 


PORTABLE RADIOS 


are better than ever 








Motorola ‘‘PLAYMATE’® 


The same engineering genius that originated the “Handie 
Talkie” has been applied to the design of the finest of all 
portables. Whether you travel by plane, train or boat, the Motorola 
“PLAYMATE?” will bring in your station—clear and rich. 
Covered with leather effect or luggage fabric, the “PLAYMATE” 
operates on its own batteries and AC-DC current. 









Motorola ‘‘PLAYBOY’’ 


More power per cubic inch of radio than any other portable! 
The tiny Motorola “PLAYBOY” can compete for tone 
quality with most full-sized living room radios. Uses the 
same miniature, but powerful tubes as the “Handie Talkie.” 
Straight battery or AC-DC and battery operation. 


GALVIN MFG. 
CORPORATION 2 
CHICAGO 51 










thought sure 
We were 


ONERS!” 








A TRUE STORY OF A TRAGEDY 
THAT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED 
—8BUT OION'T! 














Z “My wife and I were driving our station wagon 
* to New York with a load of farm produce,” 
says a prominent orchardist, of Millbrook, New 
York. “While rounding a sharp curve at a good 
rate of speed, we heard a terrific explosion—a 
blowout!” 













ie ae. . - 
Pee ; eb tes a- a -- 
This might have happened! That blowout 3 “But nothing happened—thanks to our Life- This picture shows how the LifeGuard Safety 
* might easily have sent the car plunging over the * Guard Safety Tubes! We continued riding justas © ° © Tube may well have averted a tragedy in this 
steep embankment. “In fact,” says the orchard smoothly as ever and we were even able to reach case. (The diagrams below show how LifeGuard’s 
owner, “for a moment, I thought sure we were goners! a near-by service station before the tire became flat.” double air chambers may some day save your life too.) 























1FEGUARD TUBES, in sizes available, can 

be used in any make of tire—new tires, 

or tires now in service. Above all, you will 

want to install them in your new 1946 car 
as a safety “must.” 


HOW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE 


But you needn’t wait until then to have this 
protection. You can use LifeGuards in your ~ 
present tires, now. And, because they can be 
transferred from one set of tires to another 
of the same size, you can switch them to your 
new car when you get it. 

ORDINARY TUBE LIFEGUARD TUBE This fact, plus LifeGuard’s long life, is one 
of its great economy features. 








1. Ordinary tubes have but 2. Instantly both tire and 3. The LifeGuard Tube has 4. Reserve of air in cmer- am v ; : f 
one air chamber. When tire tube go flat, frequently two air chambers. In case gency inner chamber sup- Today, pg re stepping up production he 
blows, tube blows too. throwing car out of control. of blowout, only outer ports car long enough for LifeGuard Tubes just as fast as we can. 5o, 
chamber gives way. (Note a safe, gradual stop. even if your Goodyear dealer doesn’t have 
picture of blown-out Life- your size in stock, we suggest you leave your 
Guard above.) order with him for delivery as soon as possible. 


LifeGuard T. M.—The Goodyear T. & R. Co. 








You can’t get better protection to save 
your life! 


é.43@ pJyY EAR wekes o Lowout harmless with 
LiFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 












DRAWING BY WILLIAM PACHNER 


Cre seventh month invites 
you to sta, hills and cool whispering woods 


JULY 


KEEPS OPEN HOUSE 


BY DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 


WHITE CLoups like Spanish galleons plow- 
ing the blue sea of the sky, the jingle of 
bobolink song from the orchard grass, 
sweet, drugging odor of the linden flowers 
where the bees are loud, sudden thunder- 
showers followed by rainbows; in the 
cool of the evening, the thrush singing to 
the golden windows of heaven’s west, and, 
when night falls, the fireflies bobbing on 
their eerie errands—these are July. 
There are scorching days, when the 
small boy wiggles his toes in the dust of 
deserted country lanes, and _ glorious, 
never-to-be-forgotten nights, when girls, 
looking like Shasta daisies, blossom out in 
white piqué and dimity. 
It is the lazy and carefree month. In 
the cities, work is forgotten, and people 


~ dream of vacations under the trees, or 


sailing some mountain lake, or holidays 
by the sea. 

In the country, the farmer, through 
with planting, sits back to enjoy life and 
towatch things grow—unless he is harvest- 
ing or playing host to city folks taking 
a vacation from the steaming streets. 


July is the most sumptuous month of all 
the vear, when life is at its high tide. It was 
named for Julius Caesar, who has a birth- 
day init. It is also, let astrologers make of 
it what they will, the birth month of a 
galaxy of great naturalists: immortal 
Thoreau, Gilbert White, author of The 
Natural History of Selbourne, and Alex- 
ander Wilson, father of American orni- 
thology. 

Rembrandt van Rijn, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Jean Baptiste Camille Corot, 
and James McNeill Whistler are among 
the July painters; Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
William Makepeace Thackeray, Alex- 
ander Dumas, Booth Tarkington and 
George Bernard Shaw, among the writers, 
It is the birth month also of such diverse 
personalities as Stephen Collins Foster, 
Robert Bruce and John Calvin. And of two 
American presidents, John Quincy Adams 
and Calvin Coolidge. 

But the month’s most famous birthday 
is a national one, for the United States of 
America was born on the Glorious Fourth. 
Since that day in Philadelphia, we have 





MONTAGUE'S 
"Hollosleel 


BAITCASTING RODS 


ith te 


A brilliant line of new and 
different steel rods. Very 
light and durable. Made 
of Hollosteel, tapered and 
tempered to give cham- 
pionship performance and 
satisfaction. Handsomely 
designed and styled, with 
just the right “Feel” and 
balance. Truly three great 
rods that will stir the fish- 
ing urge of every fisher- 
man. A great achievement 
by Montague—the great- 
est name in Fishing Rods 
—for more than half a 
century. 





THE CASTING TOPS 
AND GUIDES 


These important parts are 
specially designed to give 
the best possible line con- 
trol and aid in getting ac- 
curate casts. The materials 
and designs in each num- 
ber vary slightly accord- 
ing to price. 








The flashy “Naturalcast” 
action in these rods is not 
just an accident or chance 
discovery. Science and 
new information in work- 
ing steels have been 
brought into every step of 
their manufacture. Every 
rod is uniformly right in 
every detail. The special 
tapering process insures 
uniform wall thickness and 
fine balance. The flutes 
at the base give added 
strength to resist strain 
when bringing in the 
toughest of prize winners. 




















Prices Start at $10.00 
SEE THEM AT 
YOUR DEALER 

WRITE FOR FOLDER 


Ye MONTAGU 


ROD & REEL 
COMPANY 


MONTAGUE CITY. MA 
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Walds Finest Fishing Rods 











Rain-Beaw Paooucts Co., Canton, MASS., division ot 


6 


Good Sport! 


T's the only way to describe fishing with Rain-Beau’s new Nytwist 
l cuttyhunk-type line. 

Nytwist is made 100% of Dupont Nylon, proved by test to be stronger 
than the best linen cuttyhunk, but it costs no more. Because of its smaller 
diameter and greater uniformity, you can pack more on your reel — be 
sure of the extra line you sometimes need in a hurry. 

Nytwist is hard-twisted, easier to handle, and wears and wears even 
under the roughest usage. Its special finish prevents cracking, untwisting, 
or splitting under any condition, either casting or trolling. Stretch is 
reduced tovhalf any other nylon twisted line. 

Like all Rain-Beau Lines, Nytwist has benefited by the new skills, 
techniques, and finishes Rain-Beau developed for the war effort. Made in 
our own plant, from raw material to finished product, every line is sub- 
jected by our expert craftsmen to the most exacting inspection and tests. _ 

There’s a Rain-Beau Line for every purpose, priced to fit your purse. 
Ask your dealer. 


None Tougher 


— None Better Nytwist 


nw-Beavu 






Your dealer has new, better- 
than-ever Rain-Beau Lines 
of Dupont Nylon, silk, linen, 
cotton and bronze. Ask to 
see them. 


INTERNATIONAL BRAID CO., PROVIDENCE, B. 1. 





delivered out of the mouths of countless 
orators an incalculable number of Fourth 
of July orations. The holiday no longer 
echoes with firecrackers as in the days 
when we used to run from the fuses of 
black powder that set off our “giants” 
while girls held their fingers in their ears. 
But the flags are just as full of stars. 

How many of those who celebrate the 
Fourth this year will remember that they 
are marking another great turning point 
in the history of our nation? The Union 
itself hung in the balance during the 
battle fought on July first, second and 
third of 1863, across the flowering meadows 
and through the leafy trees of Gettys- 
burg. For Robert E. Lee and the Con- 
federacy, the invasion of Pennsylvania 
was high tide. Had Lee defeated Meade 
and his boys in blue, on those three 
blazing days, Washington, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore might have fallen, and 
England and France been induced to 
recognize the Confederacy. That might 
have meant ultimate defeat for the North, 
and two nations where now there is one. 

But Pickett’s gallant charge to the very 
mouths of the Federal cannon failed, and 
when the Fourth of July dawned the 
North could celebrate a double victory, 
for on that same day Vicksburg sur- 
rendered, losing the war for Dixie on the 
western front. 

Our great sister republic, France, cele- 
brates its independence day in July too. 
On July 14, 1789, the Paris mob attacked 
the grim fortress of the Bastille, symbol of 
tyranny, took it by storm, liberated the 
prisoners. And the Frenchman celebrates 
the Fourteenth, as we mark the Fourth, 
with fireworks and speeches, parades and 
flags. 

The Fourth of July is the day to which 
small boys look forward more than to any 
other holiday, save Christmas. And that 
may be appropriate. For July is the kids’ 
month. It’s vacation time—the first full 
month away from school, with no bell to 
call them back to the classroom until 
September. And it’s marble time and 
soap-box time and hop-scotch time and 
roller-skate time and time to go swimming 
and fishing. Merry shouts sound from the 
old swimming hole, and the little girls 
make daisy chains and set up doll houses 
under the trees. 

In the trees it is the time of nestlings, 
and the racket of squawking young ones 
in the old oak is heard from sunup to sun- 
down. Watch sharply and you will see the 
parent birds sweep in with worms to pop 
in the craning mouths. But the minute 
they leave, the ravenous clamor starts 
again. 

July is the vacationers’ month. The 
Southerners are leaving for the Gulf 
Coast beaches; the Easterners are off to 


Maine and the Adirondacks. Midd 
Westerners start out for the Minneso 
woods and the national parks. Cali. 
fornians steer a course for the high Sierra, 
to see Yosemite or Sequoia. And ali 
over the country the highways ar 
jammed with cars, towing trailers, o 
heaped, up top, with tents, skis, fishing 
tackle, canoes. 

At some end of the trail in the Nort, 
Woods or in the mountains, all this gear 
will come down, and be portaged or toted 
to some spruce-ringed lake, some alpine 
meadow, some long slope of eternal snows. 
Then the delicious mingled odor of wood 
smoke and coffee and bacon will drift 
down the wilderness wind, and the camp 
robbers (blue jays) will call each other to 
the feast and the skitterish chipmunks will 
come to children’s hands. 

July is the mountain-climbers’ month, 
when the days are long and the upper air 
is winy and the views are far, and the 
alpine wild flowers in their glory. July is 
the yachtsman’s month, when his wake is 
crystal in the shifting sapphire of the sea, 
and the spinnaker balloons in a fair 
breeze. July is the anglers’ month, when 
the pike and the bass are biting, and the 
big trout sleeps in the pool and the tarpon 
strikes like a hammer. A month for every- 
one, of every taste in fun and sport. 

On the fairway, the golf ball sails and 
bounces. The tennis ball sizzles over the 
net. And the smack of the baseball on the 
bat is heard in every sand lot where vaca 
tioning boys can get a team together, in 
every ball park from the bush leagues to 
the majors. It’s a homer—with the base 
full. And, be the crowd 60,000 fans, or 

just the boys and girls from the nex! 
block, the yells of triumph reach the hot 
sky overhead. 

Who now can remember football 
weather and the locked elevens in the ic) 
mud? Let summer blaze! When we'r 
hot, there are the long beaches—Atlantic, 
Gulf, Pacific, Great Lakes—to plunge into. 
There is the surf rolling up, green a0 
curdy-white, to scour us; and there the 
wide pool in the creek for you 
where no costume restrictions aye 
forced. 

For each one of us July is calling—to be 
up and out and off, till the balsam boughs 
close in behind us, or the rocky headland 
shut us from the view of others, as we send 
the canoe forward with deep strokes in the 
gurgling lake water. 

Then, when night comes, we @ 
watch, from a bed beneath the boughs 
the tangle of the stars, where Antare 
glows like a ruby in the Scorpion, and 
the Swan sails with outstretched silve 
wings. And as morning steals 
the trees, watch for Jupiter and Mats 
riding side by side. © 
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A Preview of the World's Finest Luggage 
.»- @ Few of 500 Oshkosh Styles to Come 


On December 7, 1941, Oshkosh Luggage “went to war” 
_,. many thousands of special cases were built for the 
armed services. Now, for postwar travel by plane, train, 
ship or auto... for trips overnite, weekends, vacations 
or world-tours ... the internationally famous Oshkosh 
Luggage will be available as fast as high-quality materials 
may be had and as rapidly as hundreds of skilled workers 
in the world’s largest luggage factory can produce it. Not 
all styles here may be had at once... but it will pay you 
to wait for Oshkosh Luggage... and we suggest you see 
your dealer and reserve your order now for future delivery. 


Oshkosh “’Chief’’... DeLuxe of all Luggage 


Shown at right are five of 100 styles of the “Chief tribe” 

. whose U. S. Patented red and yellow striped duck is 
the toughest, wear-resistant luggage-covering ever made 
... handsome and distinguished, too. Built of basswood 
yeneer, bound with hard fibre or leather, with solid brass 
“Yale” locks; beautifully lined, ingeniously partitioned, 
the “Chief tribe” embraces everything from sturdiest of 
trunks to neatest of milady’s cosmetic cases. 


Luxurious Leather Luggage 


There’s a lure to leather . . . especially with men .. . in 
tich, pliable leather-luggage. Above, “Plane-Flight”, may 
be had, as leathers become available in imported . Pigskin, 
Walrus, Seal . . . and all colors in smooth and grained 
cowhide. Especially designed for air-travel, it serves 
equally well on train, ship or auto. A special Oshkosh 
“suit hanger” ingeniously folds men’s suits “wrinkle free.” 
Plane-Flight” is but one of many Oshkosh leather styles, 
oon to come, in men’s and women’s luggage. Oshkosh 
Luggage has proved its superiority in every type of travel- 
use. It “stands up” in the most severe tests of travel- 


abusage . . . and no finer luggage has ever been built. 

Pay Slightly More for Oshkosh... Save Money in the End Are You Puzzled? SS 
vad purchase price of Oshkosh Luggage is slightly higher than any other luggage ... when buying luggage? 000 ice, 
made Sr, 


- . + but it will cost you less to own and use in the lifetime service it will What size and type to get? A 




























Colorful Woven-Duck Coverings 


Shown below in blue, tan and maroon, are some of the new smartly 
striped Oshkosh postwar styles. More moderate in cost than the 
“Chief” or leather luggage . . . yet of unequalled Oshkosh quality. 
Fashioned in many beautiful colors,—bound with leather or raw- 
hide; drawn over lightweight basswood veneer boxes, some with full- 
rounded corners,—others in checkable luggage with neatly tacked 
fibre binding; brass-finished hardware; neat, sturdy handles,—hand- 
somely lined with special interior-pockets; large Pullman cases have 
removable trays. Sketches at right show eight of many types of 
Oshkosh Luggage for men’s and women’s use. 





give,—plus the satisfaction of knowing you travel with the best of all luggage. The new Oshkosh booklet, “A Guide ~~ 
genuine Oshkosh Luggage is identified by trademarks shown... and is sold by to Good Luggage” will help S 


the finest and most reputable stores in U. S, A. and abroad. 


OSHKOSH 





you solve the problem. 





Woman's 
Overnight Case 
General utility case; 
various sizes, light- 
weight basswood 
veneer box. Sewed 
leather-bound edges. 
Neat, sturdy handle. 
Brass-finished locks, 
Shirred pockets in 
handsome linings. 


Woman's 
Wardrobe Case 
Patented dress-hang- 
ers hold 5 to 8 dresses, 
“‘wrinkle-free’’ in 
lid, leaving entire 
base for other con- 
tents. Smartly striped 
coverings. Beautiful 
linings. Various 
colors. 


Woman's Hat 
and Shoe Case 
Several styles and 
sizes. Carries hats, 6 
pairs of shoes. Re- 
movable lingerie 
tray. Shirred pock- 
ets; beautifully lined. 
Various coverings. 


“Tops Up” 
Cosmetic Case 
Carries cosmetics 
upright. Washable 
lining; easily cleaned. 
Removable tray. 
Lightweight, smart, 
practical for train or 
plane. 


Man's Suit Case 
Typically masculine 
in design and appear- 
ance. In fine leathers 
or smart woven duck, 
Spacious for suites, 
accessories, shaving 

kit, etc. 


Man's 
Wardrobe Case 
Rigid-type construc. 
tion, called ‘*Night- 
Flight”. Suits carried 
*'wrinkle-free’’ on 
special hahgers. (Also 
made in leather, see 
“Plane-Flight” illus- 
trated at left). 





Taxi Wardrobes 
Fortnighters 
Checkable Luggage 
Two of many styles 
and sizes. Some with 
special hangers for 
men’s suits, women’s 
dresses. Partitioned 
sections for packing 
of much apparel. 
Sturdy basswood 
boxes, fibre or leath- 
er bound. Woven 
duck coverings. Stur- 
dy handles. Heavy 
hardware. "Especially 
ideal for family use, 








Helpful ““Luggage Guide”. . . FREE! 


If you will send us name of store where you 
buy luggage and your name and address, we 
will send you the new Oshkosh booklet “A 
Guide to Good Luggage”, free of charge. 


Trunks and Luggage 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


10 E. 34th St., New York, N.Y. © 512 So. Peoria St., Chicago 7, ill. 














utdoor America 


--BECKONS YOU ON A SHELBY 


Mt. Rushmore, Black Hills, South Dakota . . . one 
of America's thousands of inspiring memorials. 


America is rich with tradition and historic places . . . impres- 
sive memorials ... tributes to the men who built our empire 
honestly and courageously. 

Wherever you live... North, South, East or West ... there 
are scores of interesting and inspiring places to visit. These 
ageless shrines are of interest to all ages. You'll see more, 
enjoy it completely and leisurely on a safe, smooth Shelby... 
America’s Quality Bicycle. 

Send for colorful, illustrated folder describing 





these sturdy bikes and current availability. The 
#2) Shelby Cycle Company, Shelby, Ohio. 


The SHELBY 


“America’s Quality Bicycle” 









































WITH THE PoP of a 
firecracker, July 
sets off one big 
- panoramic show. 
Beach resorts, mountain trails, highways, 
golf courses, tennis courts are crowded 
with vacationers intent on having fun. 
And there’s fun to be had at the rodeos, 
fairs, water carnivals, Indian festivals and 
sports events that crowd this month’s 
almanac. 

Highlights include the Frontier Days 
celebration at Cheyenne, Wyoming; a 
majestic One World Day parade climax- 
ing the Sesquicentennial at Cleveland; 
Santa Barbara’s four-day water carnival, 
Semana Nautica, and Minneapolis’ spec- 
tacular Aquatennial. 

Actual events as distinguished from an- 
niversaries are marked & 

Variable dates are marked with an 
asterisk (*). 





Almanac 














NATIONWIDE 


juty 4 Independence Day 
15 St. Swithin’s Day 


NEW ENGLAND 


@ jury 1 St. Peter Fiesta, procession, 
athletics, Gloucester, Mass. 
Yacht Races, Sachem’s Head, 
Guilford, Conn. 

4 Providence, R. I., founded 1636 
by Roger Williams 

Adley Fair Farms Horse Show, 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Major League all-star baseball 
game at Fenway Park, Boston, 
Mass. 

Invitation Golf Match, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Annual presentation of the 
melodrama, The Old Home- 
stead, Swanzey, N. H. 

Archery Meet, East Rock Park, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Invitation Golf Match, 
Norwich, Conn. 


= 
a 


@ 12-14 


@ 12-14 


Horse Show, Danbury, Conn. 
27, 28 Boston Symphony Berkshire 
Festivals, Tanglewood, Mass. 
Invitation Golf Match, 
Hartford, Conn. 
@ 27-28 Horse Show, Lakeville, Conn. 
@ 29-auc. 2 Northern Maine Fair, 
Presque Isle, Maine 
@ 30-auc. 1 Farm and Home Week, 
Song and Dance Festival, 
University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, Conn. 


NORTHEAST 


juty 1-3 Anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, 1863 





@ 1-6 St. Lawrence County Fair, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
@ 1-auc. 31 Sunset Symphonies, 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday 
evenings, Watergate, near 
Lincoln Memorial, Washing. 
ton, D. C. 
Amateur roller skating 
championships, Madison 
Square Garden, N. Y. C. 
Horse Show, York, Pa. 
Independence Day Celebra- 
tion, rodeo, exhibits, parade, 
Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Fireworks display over the 
ocean, Wildwood, N. J. 
Folk Festival, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


es 5-7 Invitation Cruise Race, Indian 
Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 
e 7 Dog Show, Dallas, Pa. 


a 
oo 


Regional American Legion 
All-Star Baseball Game, Shibe 
Park, Philadelphia, Pa. 

® 8-15 Junior State Tennis 
Championships, Cynwyd, Pa. 


@ 10-20 Spring Mill Fair, 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

@ 11 Kings County American 
Legion A.A.U. Marathon, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

@ 14 Dog Show, Erie, Pa. 

@ 15-20 Eastern States’ Grass Court 


Championships, Haverford, Pa. 
@ 15-20 Gala Week Fair, Red Lion, Pa. 
@ 15-20 Night Fair, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
16 District of Columbia 
established 1790 
Riverside and Nantucket Yacht 
Clubs race to Nantucket from 
Riverside, Long Island, N. Y. 
Three Race Series, 
Chesapeake Bay Fleet, 
Gibson Island, Md. 
Kiwanis Club Horse Show, 
Annapolis, Md. 
Eastern States’ Clay Court 
Tennis Championships, 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 
@ 22-auc. 17 Horse Racing, Atlantic 
City Track, Atlantic City, N. J. 
@ 23-27 Kent and Sussex Counties Fair, 
Harrington, Del. 
@ 24 Riverside and Nantucket Yacht 
Clubs race to Riverside 
28 Joseph Lee Day, honoring 
founder of playgrounds 
@ 28 Day Race, 
Yacht Club, Huntington, N. Y. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


uty 1-sepr. 2 Evening Indian Cere- 
monials, Wisconsin Dells, Wis. 


= 19 
@ 20-21 


ms 21 


@ 22-27 


@ 1-5 Massac County Fair, 
Metropolis, Ill. 

@ 1-6 Blue Water Festival, 
Port Huron, Mich. 

® 1-6 Hamilton County Fair, 
McLeansboro, III. 

@ 2-5 Schuyler County Fair, 
Rushville, Ill. 

@ 3-5 National Forest Festival, 
Manistee, Mich. 

™ 3-6 Model Airplane Contest, Park 
District, Chicago, Ill. 

s 4 Festival of Freedom, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

a 4 Yacht Regatta, Madison, Wis. 

@ 4-7 Monee-Will County Fair, 


Monee, IIl. 
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§ 26-2 
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g 4-7 Badger State Race Fair, 
Platteville, Wis. 

g 6-12 Greene County Fair, 
Carrollton, Ill. 

Sg 7-13* Indian Powwow, 

Pontiac, Mich. 

@ 9-12 Fair, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

@ 12-auc. 11 Centurama, centennial 
celebration of Milwaukee, Wis. 
Air show, regatta, concerts, 
exhibits 

@ 14-19 Bartholomew County Fair, 

Columbus, Ind. 

@ 15-auc. 31 Pop concerts combine 
symphonic music with figure 
skating, St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Kentucky Fair, 
Paducah, Ky. 

American Association all-star 
baseball game, Columbus, Ohio 
Fair, races, Montpelier, Ind. 
Fayette County Fair, 
Brownstown, IIl. 
Victory Open Golf 
Championships, Chicago, III. 
Chicago-Mackinac Yacht & 
Races, Chicago, IIl. 
One World Day features 
six-mile parade of floats and 
singing groups, Cleveland, Ohio 
g 21-26 Jennings County Fair, 

North Vernon, Ind. 


@ 27-28 Great Lakes championship 
fly and bait casting tournament, 
Chicago, Ill. 
@ 28-auc. 2 Fulton County Fair, 
Lewistown, IIl. 
@ 29-auc. 2 City Fair, Muncie, Ind. 
@ 29-auc. 3 Warrick County Fair, 
Boonville, Ind. 
@ 29-auc. 3 Coles County Fair, 
Charleston, IIl. 
@ 29-auc. 3 Kane County Fair, 
Elgin, Ill. 
@ 29-auc. 3 Marion County Fair, 
New Bethel, Ind. 
@ 30-auc. 2 Stark County Fair, 
La Fayette, IIl. 
30 Born 1863, Henry Ford 
@ 30-avuc. 2 Brown County Fair, 
Mount Sterling, IIl. 
@ 30-auc. 2 Hancock County Fair, 
Carthage, IIl. 
@ 30-auc. 2 Greene County Fair, 
Xenia, Ohio 
@ 30-auc. 3 Portage County Fair, 
Ravenna, Ohio 
31 Outboard Motor Races, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
@ 31-auc. 2 Starke County Fair, 
Hamlet, Ind. 
@ 31-auc. 3 Sciota County Fair, 
Lucasville, Ohio 
@ 31-auc. 4 Agricultural Fair, 


@ 16-19 
= 17° 


§ 17-20 
@ 17-20 


@ 17-21 


22 Founders’ Day in connection Plain City, Ohio 
with Sesquicentennial, 
Cleveland, Ohio : SOUTHEAST 
@ 22-27 Spencer County Fair, juLy 1-auc. 31 Lost Colony Pageant, 
Rockport, Ind. Roanoke Island, N. C. 
@ 22-27 Dearborn County Fair, 4 Born 1826, 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. Stephen Collins Foster 
g 23-26 Champaign County Fair, . 4 Fireworks, water sports, 
Urbana, II. Ocean View, Norfolk, Va. 
§ 23-27 Fair, Lawrenceburg, Ky. a 4 All-Florida Championship 
@ 23-27 Fayette County Fair, Rodeo, Arcadia, Fla. 
Washington, Ohio @ 18-20 Sailboat Regatta, 
§ 24-28 Tam O’Shanter All-American Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


Golf Tournament, Chicago, Ill. & 
§ 25-auc. 4 Northwest War Council 
carnival and fair, Detroit, Mich. 
§ 26-29 Lafayette County Fair, 
Darlington, Wis. 


25 Tennessee Valley Horse Show, 
Decatur, Ala. 

@ 29-30 Wild pony round-up 

and sale, Chincoteague 

Island, Va. 





HOLIDAY’S CHOICE outstanding events in July throughout the United States 


Major League All-Star 
Baseball Game, Boston 






Minneapolis 
Aquatennial 






Peet s. fs 
Egos 


Santa Barbara 
dahlia show 


Cowboy Reunion, Moford, Tex. 



























ACCURATE TIMING 
WITHOUT WINDING 


You need never worry about wind- 
ing your Mido. Your arm’s natural 
motion during your daily activity 
keeps it continuously, accurately 
wound. The hammer pendulum 
swings gently to and fro with 
every motion of your arm which 
gives accurate timing, without 
winding. 

Midos are 100% waterproof, 
shock-resistant, anti-magnetic — 3 
more reasons why they stay ac- 
curate through the years. Sold 
and serviced in 65 countries. All 
have 17 jewel movements. Priced 
from $42.50 up. (Federal Tax 
included). 





Siidel as 


MCOARMAOINALE 


PIONEERS OF SELF-WINDING 100% WATERPROOF WATCHES 
Write for illustrated booklet P76 and name of nearest 
dealer, Mido Watch Company of America, inc., 665 Fifth 
Ave.,N.Y. 22, N.Y... in Canada, 410 St. Peter St., Montreal. 

















Picture of a man who knows how to look his 
He's the fellow who chooses Cisco Casuals for 
their fine fabrics and talent for tailoring. He's 
a devotee of smart sportswear . . . he could be you! 
° At your favorite store 


CISCO - NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 








SOUTHWEST 
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@ 10-13 
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16 
@ 16-18 
@ 25-26 
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Annual Fiesta, Mescalero 
Apache Reservation, N. M. 
Cowboy Reunion and Rodeo, 
Stamford, Tex. 

Rodeo, Silver City, N. M. 
Frontier Days Rodeo, Pres- 
cott, Ariz. 

All-Indian Powwow, 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Mojave Indian Celebration, 
Colorado River Reservation, 
Ariz. 

Rodeo, Pima Reservation, 
Salt River, Ariz. 

Rodeo, Coleman, Texas 
Corn Dance, Annual Fiesta, 
Cochiti Pueblo, N. M. 

Born 1661, Pierre Le Moyne, 
Sieur d’ Iberville, 

colonizer of Louisiana. 
Tarpon Rodeo and Deep Sea 
Roundup, Port Aransas, 
Texas 

Green Corn Dance, 

Taos Pueblo, N. M. 

Green Corn Dance, 

Old Santa Ana Pueblo, N. M. 


MIDDLE WEST 


@ juLy 1-6 Iowa Centennial Celebration, 


1-6 
2-4 
3-5 


* 
> 


4-6 
9-12 


@ 11-12 
@ 11-14 
@ 12-14 


@ 13-14 


@ 15-17 
@ 15-17 
@ 18-20 
@ 19-21 
@ 19-21 


@ 19-28 


parades, horse show, athletics, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

State Fair, Minot, N: D. 
Fair, Cannon Falls, Minn, 
Black Hills Roundup, 

Belle Fourche, S. D. 

Boat Regatta, Alliance, Nebr. 
Indian Celebration, Turtle 
Mountain Reserva- 

tion, N. D. 

Fair, Jamestown, N. D. 
Wells County Free Fair, 
Fessenden, N. D. 

Oregon Trail Days, parades, 
exhibits, Gering, Nebr. 
Invitation Golf Tournament, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Northwest Water Carnival, 
Detroit Lakes, Minn. 

Paul Bunyan Water Carnival, 
outboard-motor races, air show, 
log-rolling contest, street carni- 
val, Bemidji, Minn. 

Cavalier County Fair, 
Langdon, N. D. 

Clay County Fair, 
Barnesville, Minn. 

Pembina County Fair, 
Hamilton, N. D. 

Polk County Fair, 

Fertile, Minn. 

Black Hills Range Days, 
Rapid City, S. D. 
Aquatennial, canoe derby, 
sports events, music contests, 
water ballets, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Air Fair, Spearfish, S. D. 
Fair, Anthony, Kan. 

Old Settlers’ Reunion, 

Cuba, Mo. 

Lee County Fair, 

Donnellson, lowa 

Gold Discovery Days, 

Custer, S. D. 

St. Ann’s Day Celebration, 
Turtle Mountain Reserva- 
tion, N. D. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


gyuty 1-5 Sun Dance and Rodeo of the 


mw 2-4 
mg 2-4 


mg 3-4 
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4-6 
4-6 
4-27 


@ 6-7 


@ 6-27 


10 
@ 10-11 


@ 11-13 


@ 12-14 


@ 13-14 


@ 16-19 


@ 17-21 


@ 17-24 


@ 19-21 


@ 23-27 


@ 25-28 


@ 25-29 


@ 26-28 


@ 28-29 


a 30 


Blackfeet Indians, 
Browning, Mont. 

Rodeo, Red Lodge, Mont. 
Ranch Hand Rodeo, 
Livingston, Mont. 

Rodeo and Race Meet, 
Brush, Colo. 

Cody Stampede, Buffalo Bill 
Centennial, Cody, Wyo. 
Diamond Jubilee of the found. 
ing of Longmont, Colo., 
dances, parades, pageants 
Sun Dance of 

Assiniboine Indians, 
Harlem, Mont. 

Rodeo, Poplar, Mont. 
Water Carnival, Ouray, Colo, 
Cody Stampede, 

Steamboat Springs, Colo, 
Fireworks Display, 

Denver, Colo. 

Rodeo, Havre, Mont. 
Rodeo, Glendive, Mont. 
Golf Tournament, 
Whitefish, Mont. 

Range Call Celebration and 
Rodeo, Meeker, Colo. 
“Days of ’49,”” Roundup, Mont. 
Horse Show, Logan, Utah 
Play Festival and Opera, 
Denver, Colo. 

Spanish Peaks Fiesta, rodeo, 
carnival, Walsenburg, Colo, 
Play Festival, 

Central City, Colo. 
Statehood Day in Wyoming 
Albany County Jubilee, carni- 
vals, races, Laramie, Wyo. 
Wild Horse Stampede, 
Wolf Point, Mont. 

Race Meet, 

Hot Sulphur Springs, Colo. 
Rooftop Roundup and Rodeo. 
Estes Park, Colo. 

Free Open-Air Opera, 
Cheesman Park, Denver, 
Colo. 

Cattlemen’s Days, 

rodeo and fish fry, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

“Days of ’47” celebrates 
entrance of Mormons into 
Utah, Salt Lake City 

State Trap Shoot, 
Gardiner, Mont. 

Frontier Days, parades and 
rodeo, Buffalo Bill centenary 
celebration, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
State AAU Basketball 
Tournament, Roundup, 
Mont. 

Ice Review, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Roundup and Rodeo, 
Bozeman, Mont. 

Powwow Days Rodeo, 
parades, Boulder, Colo. 
Pioneer Day, Terry, Mont. 


® 31-auc. 2 Ski-Hi Stampede Rodeo, 


Monte Vista, Colo. 


FAR WEST 


g yuty 1-10 Stomp and Squaw Dances, 


m 1-12 


mg 2-4 


Umatilla, Oreg. 

Indian Powwow, 

Nespelem, Wash. 
Independence Day Ce'ebratio® 
Crescent City, Calif. 
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Leading Boat Builders Use 
Chrysler Marine Engines 


You'll enjoy relaxation at its best in the security of a 
seaworthy craft, with Chrysler Marine Power. 


Chris-Craft, Consolidated, Canadian Power Boat, 
Elco, Gar Wood, Hubert Johnson, Huckins, Imperial, 
Matthews, Owens, Richardson, Steelcraft, Stephens, 
Truscott, Wheeler Shipbuilding Corp. and other famous 
boat builders know the safety, efficiency and depend- 
ability of Chrysler Marine Engines and offer them as 
standard or optional equipment. 


Chrysler Marine Engines are designed, engineered 





pOWER TO Fir 
aniwe THE Huy, 
Two Sixes, an Eight, a Diesel—to fit your 


boat and your requirements! Proved and im- 
proved on the sea lanes of peace and war. 





and built exclusively for marine use. They are not 


assembled or converted—not rebored or rebuilt engines. 





MARINE ENGINES 
“BUILT TO LIVE IN THE WATER” 








They are “Built To Live In The Water!” 


See your Chrysler Marine Engine dealer today or 
mail the coupon for the entertaining booklet with 
nautical glossary “So You're Going To Buy A Boat.” 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


ACE «+ CROWN «+ ROYAL * DIESEL 
80 to 141 Maximum Brake Horsepower 


= 





G 
(7 
Wy Vie AB S3 ghey 12230 E. Jefferson, Detroit 31, Michigan 
ld 
Lise DOA J ‘ at 
enthusiasts. It’s free to Holiday readers, 


Name 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 


“So You're Going To Buy A Boat!” is written for boating 





Address 





7 City State 










Playing Time: THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 





Reading Time: 2 MINUTES 
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Eay to cary; ight to ban te 


Aircraft precision bearings; 
wide tread semi-pneumatic tires 


Disc steel wheels that fold in 


Made throughout of 
seamless steel tubing 


Perfectly balanced control; 
adjustable to any size player 


Finished in two-tone (green 
and yellow) baked enamel 





A JOHN HENRY PRODUCT 


REGISTERED 


“Smart” is the word for it! And, at $29.50, the “smartest buy” in golf 
bag carriers! Not just-put-together to sell but finely engineered and 
soundly built to last a lifetime. Ask to see the Auto-Caddy at your 
favorite sporting goods store; or tell your Pro Shop you'd like a 
look. If your dealer is not yet supplied, he can get the Auto-Caddy 


$2g50 


AT LEADING STORES THE NATION OVER 


for you by ordering direct from the makers: The 
John Henry Company, Inglewood, California. 








2-6 Shoshone Gathering, Western 


Shoshone Reservation, Ida. 


2-13 Alameda County Fair, 


Pleasanton, Calif. 
3 Statehood Day in Idaho 


3-4 Timber Carnival, loggers’ 


contests, dances, parades, Al- 
bany, Ore. 


3-4 Oregon Trail Days, rodeo, 


pageant, Baker, Ore. 


3-7 Horse Show, County Fair, 


Del Mar, Calif. 

4 Dedication of Step Toe Butte 
State Park, Oakesdale, Wash. 

4 Indian Celebration, 
Yakima, Wash. 

4 Horse Show, Watsonville, 
Calif. 

4 Horse Show, Modesto, Calif. 

4 Old-Fashioned Fourth, 
Columbia, Calif. 

4 Gymkhana, sports contests, 
racing, Pomona, Calif. 

4 Horse Show, Modesto, Calif. 


4-6 Horse show and fair, 


Calistoga, Calif. 


4-7 Rodeo, Redwood City, 


Calif. 


4-7 U. S. Flag Centennial com- 


memorates first raising of U. S. 
flag on California coast, Mon- 
terey, Calif. 


4-7 Semana Nautica, boat races 


and sports events, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


5-26 Summer Garden Tours, 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 
7 Hawaii annexed, 1898 


8-13 Pacific Northwest Tennis 


Championships, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


@ 11-13 Snake River Stampede, rodeo, 


Nampa, Ida. 


14 Speed Handicap, 


Longacres Race Track, Seattle, 
Wash. 


@ 15-20 Bannack-Shoshone Indian Sun 


Dance, Fort Hall near 
Pocatello, Ida. 
17 Born 1763, John Jacob Astor 


@ 18-21 Rodeo, Salinas, Calif. 


22 Surfboard and Paddle Board 


Contest, 
Huntington Beach, Calif. 


@ 24-28 Santa Barbara County Fair, 


Santa Maria, Calif. 


@ 25-27 Old Settlers’ Picnic, Belling- 


ham, Wash. 


@ 26+28 Fair, Petaluma, Calif. 
@ 27-28 Rodeo, Fortuna, Calif. 
@ 27-28 Horse Show and Rodeo, 


Pittsburg, Calif. 


@ 27-28 Rodeo, Chelan, Wash. 


28 Marine Stadium Regatta, 
Long Beach, Calif. 
28 Pioneer Picnic, Shelton, Wash. 
28 Stampede Rodeo, 
King City, Calif. 
28 Horse Show, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


@ 29-auc. 2 Women’s Golf Tourna- 


ment, Spokane, Wash. 


@ 29-auc. 4 County Fair and Horse 


Show, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


@ 30-auc. 4 National Horse Show, 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


®@ 30-Aug. 4 Dahlia Show, Santa Bar- 


bara, Calif. 


@ 30-auc. 4 Sacramento County Fair, 


12 


Galt, Calif. 


CANADA 


g Jury 1 Dominion Day celebrated 


throughout Canada. 
1-2 Fair, Weyburn, Saskatchewan 
1-2 Stampede, Raymond, Alberta 
1-5 Manitoba Provincial Exhibi- 
tion, Brandon, Manitoba 
1-7 Centennial and Old Home 
Week Celebrations, 
Hamilton, Ontario 
3 Quebec founded 1608 by 
Samuel de Champlain 


8-13 Exhibition and Stampede, 


Calgary, Alberta 
12 Born 1849, Sir William Osler, 
internationally famed physician 


@ 14-28 Annual Camp, Alpine Club, 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


@ 15-20 Exhibition, Edmonton, Alberta 


17 Highland Games, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 


@ 17-18 Rodeo, Cardston, Alberta 
@ 18-21 Indian Days, Banff, Alberta 
20-27 Canadian National Tennis 


Championships, Rideau Lawn 
Tennis Club, Ottawa, Ontario 


@ 23-26 Golf Week, Banff Springs, 


Banff, Alberta 


@ 24-27 Royal Canadian Henley Re- 


gatta, Port Dalhousie, St. 
Catherines, Ontario 


CENTRAL 
and SOUTH AMERICA 


@ july 8 Fiestas with typical dances at 


Motul, State of Yucatan, and 
Teotitlan del Valle, State of 
Oaxaca, Mexico 

9 Independence Day celebrated 
in Argentina. 

13 Dances, fireworks, games, 

Ejutla, State of Jalisco, 
Mexico 


20 World’s Open Tennis Tourna- 
ment, Quitandinha resort near 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
24 Born 1783, Simén Bolivar. 
25 Fiesta, Cuilapam, in Oaxaca, 
Mexico 
25 Religious fiesta honors patron 


saint in Santiago Tianguistengo, 


State of Mexico 

26 Our Lady Santa Ana honored 
with fairs, dances, fireworks at 
Santa Ana Tlacotenco, Distrito 
Federal, Mexico 

28 Independence Day celebrated 
in Peru 

29 St. Peter honored in San Pedro 


Actopan, Distrito Federal, Mex- 


ico, with dances, fireworks, 
music 


EUROPE 


13 The Night Watch, celebrating 


eve of the fall of the 
Bastille in France 


@ 13-15 Federal Yodeling Festival, 


Lucerne, Switzerland 
14 Independence Day in France 
16 Festival of the Madonna of 
Carmine, Naples, Italy 


21 Independence Day in Belgium 


26 St. Anna’s Day. Festival in 
honor of the Virgin’s Mother; 
regarded as Mother’s Day 
Fairs and balls in Hungary 

29 St. Olaf’s Day, 


patron saint of Norway © 
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Old Mexico, too! 


SAN DIZGO 


RIMMING saucer-like one of the world’s great landlocked harbors, SAN DIEGO 


is a fast growing, modern community spiced with alluring traces of the past. 


% Situated in the Southern California of your dreams, it offers every asset of 


ar. 

— equable climate and an attractive environment embracing a rich agricultural 
patron ‘ ‘ 

sleteng, domain bounded on the west by the blue Pacific and on the east by lofty moun- 


,onored 
vorks at 
Distrito 
Deep sea fishing deluxe, in sturdy ocean going sports- 
-brated men’s boats. It’s only minutes from hotel to dock. 
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Mother; 
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ngary 


tain ranges. ¥ You'll like San Diego when you first see it. You'll love it even 


more if you stay to explore its resources, natural, cultural and commercial. Those 


who have come here will tell you... theres more to live for in San Diego! 


Things to Do and See 


* Racing at Del Mar. August 6th through 
September 14th; daily except Sundays * Rac- 
img at Caliente in Old Mexico every Sunday. 


* Championship Yachting Regatta. August 
4th through August lith * Daily Harbor 
boat rides over 25 miles of landlocked bay. 


* Thrilling deep sea fishing for tuna, yellow- 
tail, barracuda, sea bass, jewfish, bonita. Sport 
fishing boats on daily schedules. Reservations 
necessary. Marlin fishing by charter. Nowhere 
else in California are harbor trips and deep 
sea fishing so convenient to hotel guests. 
* Golf on a choice of seaside and inland 
courses * Coast League baseball * Old Mis- 
sions to visit, new places to discover. Variety 
for every hour of every day. 


* P.S. Bring wraps. It’s cool and enjoyable. 


San Diego 


CALIFORNIA CLUB 


ATTACH THIS CHECK LIST TO YOUR LETTER 


pe a ees 
Please print name and address clearly on your letter, 


1. I desire information covering: 
Vacation____Permanent Home. B 





Agriculture in San Diego County ___Imperial Valley 
2. My crip will be: I diately 
3. Please send list of: Hocels___._ Auto Courts 





In 46 Months_—__ ‘Rie 


RESERVATIONS NOT NEEDEDeNO TIME LIMIT 
ye sult your Travel Agent. His service costs you nothing. 
he can add immeasurably to the enjoyment of your trip. 


San Dingo-California Club, Room 1, 499 Broadway 
San Diego 1, California 
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__ still add up to SEE AMERICA THIS YEAR 
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ps AES oy 
cific is still impossible for the average 
American tourist, conditions are showing 
impyovement, as reflected in this up-to- 
date summary made for Hoimay_ by 


to go to Europe, Africa, and the Orient, 
and the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment is to dis- 
courage all but 
necessary travel 
outside the Western 
Hemisphere. There 
is no immediate 
prospect of further 
relaxation of pass- 
port restrictions. Hence most tourist 
. travel for several months, at least, will be 

within the United States and to Canada, 
Mexico, Central and South America, with 
a limited amount to Bermuda, Ja-naica, 
the Bahamas, Puerto Rico, Cuba and 
other Caribbean countries, 

Meanwhile the traveler's eyes are fixed 
with hungry curiosity upon the world 
tourist “beat” of the past, gauging the 
progress of the revival. Following are 
spot reports on the current situation. 


‘Holiday 


News 





UNITED KINGDOM 
By Merrill Mueller 


Ltonvon. Of all the war-torn European 
countries, none is better able today to 
handle the tourist trade than Great Brit- 
ain. No country involved in the conflict 
can offer tourists the comfort and luxury 
of peacetime years; but only Britain can 
offer a close approximation thereof. She 
can’t entertain an unlimited number of 
tourists this year or next, but will be able 
to take care of whatever tourist trade does 
develop immediately, 

Aware of the impending tourist boom, 
the British Government has taken steps 
to annex much of the American dollar 
tourist trade that formerly went straight 
into the Continent. The Labor Govern- 
ment has been pressuring the Army, 
Navy and Air Force to release requisi- 
tioned hotels as rapidly as possible for the 
tourist trade. Several hundred are now 
being reconditioned on the sunny south 
coast, in Scotland, and in Northern Ire- 
land. Literally millions of pieces of furni- 
ture, bedding equipment, cutlery, and 
vehicles are being returned to hostelries 
and tourist organizations for the conduct 
of their business this summer and fall. 
Food in Britain won’t be good this 
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businessmen alive, which is more than 
some other countries can offer. Hotel 
accommodations will vary from excellent, 
in the big fetort: hotels now being te- 
paired, to fair in the roadside pubs. 
Transportation in England is almost 
back to normal. British railways today 


ing again and all of the internal air-line 
systems are back to prewar schedules. 

Sight-seeing is as good as ever, with lo- 
cal transportation by bus, boat, or hired 
car available, with guides. Now, for the 
first time in her history, Britain will go 
into the sight-seeing business by air. 
There are local-hire schemes for the rental 
of aircraft and pilot guides to fly you over 
any part of the U.K. 

Prices are going to be the main catch. 
To get to the United Kingdom by air 
costs $375 one way, from New York. 
Until the Queen Elizabeth goes into 
Civilian service in September, the most 
comfortable and economical steamer 
travel is on the Ile De France and small 
ships of the Dutch, Belgian, Danish, Swed- 
ish and Norwegian lines. 

Once inside Britain, only hotel prices 
with service charges will be shocking. 
Meals in all but the most exclusive clubs 
are price-fixed at a dollar maximum. 
Taxi meters have not changed since be- 
fore the war. The tipping system is still 
the same—10 per cent of the bill, The 
pound sterling, fixed at $4.04, will buy in 
the shops the equivalent of about two dol- 
lars’ worth of goods, but that factor need 
frighten no tourist. The heavy purchase 
tax here on all shop goods is not applied 
to the same products when exported. The 
tourist can order goods through a retailer 
or wholesaler, and have them delivered to 
his American address. In this way he es- 
capes rationing and the thirty-three-and- 
a-third-per-cent purchase tax. 

If you have an American passport, a 
British visa is almost automatic and re- 
quires only a very simple application at 
any British consulate. 


FRANCE 
By Paul Archinard 





paris. Rail transportation has greatly 
improved in the past thirteen months. It 
is still lagging behind prewar conditions. 
Schedules are fairly well observed, but 
slower. Sleeper accommodations must be 
reserved two weeks in advance. Air book- 
ings must be made at least one month 


while most provincial cities have less to 
offer than they have demands for. Top 
prices, in leading Paris hotels are $6.25 

plus fifteen-per-cent tax for single room 
and bath; $7.50 plus fifteen per cent for 
double room and bath. An impending in- 
crease of fifty per cent will bring hotel 


- prices to three times 1939 rates. 


Bread and fat tickets are still required 
in restaurants. Class-A 
caterers offer anything and everything 
menu price is set at about one dollar. 
But these figures are on the menu and 
not on the bill if you are really seeking a 
meal, The price then is anywhere from 
five dollars up. ~ 
speeded up. ae vis tame 
at 11 a.m. can now count on arriving in 
Paris shortly after 6 p.m. Part of the 
reason is the return to service of the 
famous prewar “Golden Arrow” train, 
running from Calais to Paris. 

You must have a U. S. passport with 
a French visa to visit France. 


CENTRAL EUROPE 
By Max Jordan 


BERN. All through Central and Eastern 
Europe there is no place except Switzer- 
land, at the present time, that is accessible 
to regular tourists. 

Both Austria and Italy, and of course 
Germany, remain under Allied military 
control, No ohe can enter or leave with- 
out a military travel permit, and the per- 
mit is not even valid except in conjunc- 
tion with a regular passport. In the case 
of Italy the passports must carry a visa of 
the Italian Government, which can be se- 
cured at an Italian consulate. 

The Swiss have become rather lenient 
about visas. I believe that any American 
citizen who wants to come to Switzerland 
as a tourist can get the necessary clear- 
ance at any Swiss consulate after he has 
his U. S. passport. Tours are provided 
everywhere in the country’s best tradition. 

Hotels in Switzerland operate on a nor- 
mal plane. Every convenience is offered 
to the visitor and prices are reasonable. 
Two or three dollars will get you a good 
room, mostly with bath, at first-class ho- 
tels. Meals are excellent. You have to 
figure on approximately $1.20 for a regu- 
lar dinner. Visitors are given meal cou- 
pons when entering the country, so their 
needs are provided for. Some foodstuffs 
such as meat and fats are still rationed, 
but there is plenty of unrationed food. , 

In Italy the problem of accommoda- 
tions is still serious, although a few hotels 
have reopened for private business. In 
such places travelers will find the best 
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a are high. One must figure approximately 
ten to twelve dollars a day for room and 


meals, provided one makes use of blatk. 
market exchange rates. If not, the fig. 
ures must be doubled. 

The situation in Austria is still dismal. 
Only people traveling on Army or dip 
lomatic orders can be accommodated at 
all. They must eat at Army messes. This 
applies for Germany too. 

In countries other than Switzerland 
only people with Army or diplomatic or- 
ders will find transportation dependable. 
Two crack international express trains 
connect Paris and Vienna, and Paris and 
Rome, but they are mostly sold out. Mo- 
‘tor travel is quite comfortable every. 
where for those who have permission to 
use Army gasoline. In Switzerland gas- 
oline is no longer rationed. 

Poland, Hungary and the Balkan 
countries all lie behind the “iron curtain” 
and are therefore inaccessible for ordi- 
nary travelers. 


SWEDEN 


By Sven Norberg 


sTocKHOLM. Sweden offers excellent op- 
portunities for the tourist—variegated 
scenery, summer bathing, winter sports, 
motor tours, canoe trips, and walking 
tours. The communications in Sweden, 
by rail, water, air and road, are splen- 
did and relatively cheap. 

Food is still very largely rationed even 
in the restaurants, but the food situation 
does not involve ary difficulties for the 
foreigner. On the other hand, it is diffi- 
cult to find hotel accommodation in the 
principal towns and resorts, unless rooms 
are booked well in advance. 

Prices in Sweden correspond approxi- 
mately to prices in the United States. 
For instance, a double room with bath 
at the best hotels costs about five dollars, 
a single room with bath about three dol- 
lars a day, a good dinner approximately 
one dollar without tips. Prices at tourist 
establishments are under state control. 

Passport visas offer no difficulties at the 
Swedish end, but naturally a valid pass- 
port is required. (See page 31.) 


CHINA 
By Guthrie E. Janssen 





SHANGHAI. Unlike those of other Far 
Eastern countries, China’s tourist attrac- 
tions suffered little from the war, but her 
transportation system and currency are 
postwar cripples. Tourists must wait til 
they recover or take chances with expens 
and inconvenience. 

Chinese consulates in the United States 
will issue a tourist visa at any time for 4 
ten-dollar fee, but steamship travel for 
tourists is practically impossible this 
year. Six thousand persons, wives and 
families of business and Government mee 
in the Orient now, are waiting for p& 
sage, which many of them will not be able 
to get before autumn. Spring of 1947 is 
the earliest date steamship lines forest 
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MABS OF HOLLYWOOD 


1024 Santee Street 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 


lf they are... look out! 


CARS WERE NEVER SO OLD as they are today. If your brakes 
are as old as your car, look out! Go to a Grey-Rock brake- 
shop and have the man pull a wheel. His practiced eye will 
know at a glance if you need a reline-job. If he recommends 
it, believe him. He’s an expert, trained in Grey-Rock methods, 
schooled in National Safety Council standards. He’ll install 
Grey-Rock balanced brake lining . . . for quick, quiet, safe 
stops. Remember: Brake-failure can be costly . . . in life, 
limb, and money. 

Truck AND Bus Operators know Grey-Rock quality ... 
rely on it for safety. 

Renew Those Old Brakes! 

Go to a shop that relines with 


GreyRock 


BALANCED BRAKE LININGS 


Your dealer also has Grey-Rock quality fan belts to keep your engine cool. 


Unirep States Aspestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., MANHEIM, Pa. 
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having space for tourists. The railroads 
of China are not ready for even a light 
amount of tourist travel. The only rail- 
roads running are the short Shanghai- 
Nanking and the Shanghai-Hangchow 
lines, and the line from Peiping to the 
coast at Tientsin. Only the line to Nan- 
king has sleepers and dining car. No one 
can predict when the line from Canton 
to Peiping will be running again. Fares 
are still cheap: Shanghai to Nanking 
first class, for example, is only a dollar 
and a half. 

By December China National Airways 
hopes to be ready to handle some tourist 
traffic. At present all passenger planes are 
in government service, but fourteen more 
DC-4’s and Constellations are on order. 

Travelers will, of course, avoid war 
areas. Chief transient bugaboo is hotel 
accommodation. Thousands of Chinese 
are returning from the interior to coastal 
cities, and hotels are packed. The Cathay, 
Palace, Metropole, and Park, Shanghai’s 
chief foreign hotels, are charging eight 
to fourteen dollars a day for room only. 

Other prices, too, are on the way up- 
ward. Night-club entertainment and 
adequate Western food, once very cheap, 
are now priced at the level of swanky 
New York establishments. Imported 
Western goods are extremely high: eight 
dollars for a jar of face cream, $150 for a 
suit, $200 for the smallest radio. 

Tourist travel in other parts of the Far 
East is almost out of the question for at 
least another year. Manila has only one 
hotel available—the shell-battered Ma- 
nilas Hotel. Indo-China and the East 
Indies are also subject to internal strife. 
Hong Kong hotels are controlled by the 
British military. 


JAPAN 


By George 
Thomas Folster 


TOKYO. Prospects for tourists in Japan are 
very thin right now and will remain so for 
an indefinite period. Japan is bombed 
out and as deflated as a discarded tire. 

Until the peace treaty is signed the 
State Department won’t even talk about 
it. Business men probably won’t be 
allowed in here until an exchange rate 
can be set up between the dollar and the 
yen, and until there is a place to bed him 
down and feed him. 

Even looking a full year ahead to the 
spring and summer of 1947, it takes more 
than imagination to picture a Japan suffi- 
ciently rebuilt to accommodate tourists. 
What hotels are left are in bad repair or 
are being Spartanly reconditioned for 
military occupancy. Most resort hotels 
at the beaches and in the mountains are 
still standing, but have been taken over 
as rest camps for the occupation troops. 

There is no food to spare. Authorities 
expect a worse food situation next year 
when the stocks of the demobilized Jap- 
anese army and navy, which have been 
used as an emergency food supply, run 
out. Nevertheless, the forward-looking 
Japanese tourist trade is planning new 
hotels and resorts with all the comforts of 
the world’s best. They are speaking of a 
second Monte Carlo on the shores of 
Japan’s Inland Sea. ® 


You'll be amazed at the comfort and convenience 
built into the Schult Luxury Liner for living or 
travel. In this modern mobile home, built to qual- 
ity standards, you get every facility of a 2-bedroom 
house at modest cost. Comfort wherever you go, 
summer or winter .. . it is fully insulated. 


COMPLETELY FURNISHED 


' Complete kitchen includes oven range, refriger- 


ator, double sink, ample food storage space . . 


© Separate bedroom has permanent bed with luxu- 


> rious mattress, wardrobe, hi-boy, and toilet room 
or built-in lavatory ... Large closets, drawers, 
wardrobes for clothes, etc. . . . Davenport in 
living room converts to extra double bed .. . 
Sliding doors give 3-room privacy! 

See your Schult dealer or send today for 

latest catalog featuring 1946 Luxury Liner. 
SCHULT CORPORATION, DEPT. 4207, ELKHART, IND, 

MEMBER: TCMA 


TRAILER 
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Anco RAIN-MASTER | 
“Dead - Locker” 


WINDSHIELD WIPER 
ARMS and BLADES 











BLADE SNAPS ON... 
STAYS PU 


CAN'T FALL OFF 
CAN'T BLOW OFF 


A war-born invention—by pent 
for military aircraft—now for your car. 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR 
GAS-PUMP MAN! 


He’s doing the best he can. Sure, he 
knows how dangerous it is for you to 
drive your car... in stormy weather. Be 
with your dull old windshield wipers 
that smear and smear. He'd gladly put 
on for you quickly a pair of keen new 
ANCO RAIN-MASTER Wiper Blades 
and Arms. He has them — Newest 
Models! But he forgets to remind you? 
Too busy? You can’t shoot him for that! 


PATENTS 
MAKE JOBS 


After all, it’s your car to protect. So you 
remind him. Get RAIN-MASTERS ..- 
patented features...original equipment 
on many makes of high grade cars an 

trucks...used in war—on our fighting 
tanks and trucks and ships and bombers 
too...because ANCO RAIN-MASTERS 
clean quicker, clean cleaner . . « last 
longer. May save you a costly smashup. 
Ask for RAIN-MASTER Windshield Wiper 
Arms and Blades next time you buy 995- 


THE ANDERSON COMPANY 
Established 1918 
INDIANA 
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py CARL L. BIEMILLER 


qHE FOURTH OF JULY parade in our town 
begins around ten A.M. most years. Bach- 
dors, grandparents and married couples 
without children can sleep until 9:30 and 
sill make it. Not us. The community 
blasting of old, banned by law, has been 
replaced by children in that little mort- 
gaged edifice we call home. We have sons. 

Last year, for instance, we were shaken 
out of a sound sleep by the then youngest, 
Gary. “Are you going to hang out the big 
flag? Are you going to stick little ones 
around the house? You want us to miss 
everything? When are you going to get 
up?” It was six in the morning. 

We put on a pair of moccasins. The 
let one had a toy truck in the toe. We 
pulled pajama pants tighter, slipped on a 
T shirt, went up to the third 
floor and hung out the big flag. 
We went downstairs with an 
armful of smaller flags, kicked 
the cat out, followed it, and 
jammed the pint-sized versions 
of Old Glory into the clay that 
passes for lawn. 

“If you were the right kind 
of a father, I could ride on 
the fire engine today. Why 
aren’t you a fireman?” queried the mid- 
de-sized gent. “If you decorate my 
bike right, I can win first prize, but you 
won't. Shall I ask mother to do it?”’ This 
from the oldest boy, Jack. ““What are we 
going to have for dinner? Ham an’ beans 
or something? We gonna eat out back? 
With lemonade? The front wheel on my 
bike is loose. Can you pin it or wrench it, 
maybe? When’s mother getting up? I’m 
hungry !”” 

The day had begun. We tried to go 
back to sleep. The head of the house was 
hoisted on an elbow looking like an under- 
study for one of the cauldron-stirrers in 
Macbeth. “Stop sulking,” she ordered. 
“We're going to have lots of fun today.” 


The whole procession is just Yankee “doodling” 


” 


y 





Little do women know of fun on. the 
Fourth of July! We could remember a sec- 
tion of rainspout going up in a carbide 
blast and tin cans rising above the tree- 
tops propelled by the marvelous thunder 
of a six-inch salute. 
There was that truly 
great Fourth when 
Uncle Ell sat on the 
punk, and the night 
that Mr. Quinn 
played Roman 
candle with a 
skyrocket, having 
made a bad grab in 
the dark. 

We stared at our wife 
with silent dignity. She 
never saw Mr. Quinn 


kick over the lighted Flower 





iu MISS 


THE PARADE, DADDY 


Safety and sanity haven’t extinguished the glory of the small-town Fourth 


Pot in desperation, the magical Pot which 
sprayed hot sparks into Mr. Jones’ lap. 
She never saw the two men declare 
mutual independence of each other with 
fine, robust holiday oratory. Was she 
there the night the American flag display 
in the park fell down and looked just like 
a bonfire, and all the men muttered about 
town dopes and how they’d have really 
fixed it? Did she ever see a really big 
fireworks display like the one shown on the 
cover, with thousands of people crowd- 
ing the murky darkness to watch bombs 
and rockets flare? Little she knew. 

The breeze puffed through the bed- 
room window and some sort of bird con- 
vention was being held in the trees behind 
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AGRICULTURE 
EDUCATION 
HISTORY 
INDUSTRY 
RECREATION 


EXPLORE OHIO 


Y . ON YOUR 
Vacation 


WRITE FOR THESE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLETS 
1-ENJOY YOURSELF IN OHIO 


2-FACTS ABOUT OHIO 
3-QHIO. WILDLIFE NEWS 


THE STATE OF OHIO 


Development and Publicity Commission 
Dept.E | Wyandotte Bldg. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


1946 
VICTORY 
VACATION 
YEAR 


You've earned it... now enjoy it. 








by WHEARY 


Luggage fashioned from rich lustrous leathers 
... incomparably styled . . . crafted with the skill 
of artisans . . . truly luggage masterpieces. That 
is Wheary! 

Above is shown one of the many models that 
Wheary dealers now have available in limited 


quantities. 


WHEARY INCORPORATED, RACINE, WIS. 
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TRAVELERS ARE JUDGED BY THEIR LUGGAGE 








the house. But we were seeing sparklers 
stuck in the grass at night, pinwheels 
whirling against rough bark, sons o’ guns 
spitting on the sidewalk, torpedoes bang- 
ing off against the side of the house, and 
cap guns blapping out rolls of charred 
pink paper. We could smell sticky ice 
cream and mustard and the rich reek of 
gunpowder in juvenile doses. These things 
my own children, because they’d be safe 
and sane, would never know. 

**Take that silly look off your face,” she 
said. ““We’ll have a big breakfast and then 
go to the parade. Get going.” 

Parade ha! We remembered 
when the uniforms of World War I looked 
pretty snappy even if Sam, who worked 
for Mitchell’s stable, couldn’t keep his 
puttees rolled tight. There was a handful 
of Spanish War. vets who looked good too. 
And even one old Civil War hero who sat 
on his porch when the parade went by, 
humped over a cane which he used as a 
reviewing stand, and said, “Grant would 
’a’ spit on’em. They wouldn’t ’a’ had a 
chance in the Valley.” 

We stepped into a concealed airport 
built at the top of the stairs, ostensibly for 
mountain take-offs, and kicked plastic 
P-51’s to the next landing. The day had 
indeed begun. 

But suddenly, there we were, all bi- 
cycles decorated with crepe paper, and on 
the curb in time to hear the music, and 
to stage an elbow duel for space. 

The kids had vanished. Lucky kids! 
(We thought about sneaking home to 
bed.) But just then the band came by 
making a festive view. It was the high- 
school aggregation, brave in red-and- 
white uniforms. A kid four feet high 
wavered along lugging a bass drum, while 
a seven-foot-high companion whistled 
into a flute. “Good heavens,” gasped the 
wife, “look!” 

We looked enough to snatch Gary out 
from under the bashing clang of the cym- 
bals where he had strayed for a closer 
look, and the lad banging away never 
missed a beat. 


The parade moved on. Only in: small 
towns is there that perennial doulh: as to 
who is watching what. Is the crowd 
watching the procession? Is the parade 
peering at the crowd? Is the woman 
down the street watching her prank. 
loving moppet to see that he doesn’: poke 
out the wet end of a lollipop when the 
nice neighbor offers to shake hands? 

There is a lovely informality about pa- 
rades where we live which would drive a 
chicken colonel back to Omaha Beach for 
comfort. But nobody ever wants any 
changes. We walked into the procession 
last year to shake hands with a fellow we 
hadn’t seen in ten years. The parade sort 
of moseyed around us. 

The Cubs went by, semi-mechanized, 
with some boys on bikes. They were con- 
voyed by a series of convoys. We saw son 
Jack struggle to keep up with his chums, 
He was followed by both young Carl and 
Gary, whom he ignored. Who wants a 
lotta little kids chasing a man around? 
Who indeed? Gary was having his usual 
trouble: He can move only about a block 
without asking somebody to tie his shoe- 
laces. The mayor was pretty busy march- 
ing last year. But Gary nailed the director 
of the board of health, the man who comes 
around to tack up the quarantine signs. 

The American Legion looked fine. 
Their chrome helmets were all shined up, 
a fact which failed to stop them from 
sliding around on heads grown a bit too 
bald for anchorage. A handful of vets from 
this war went by and the full-throated 
burst of noise from the town rattled the 
leaves of the giant sycamores, trees which 
had trembled to the marching tread of 
Washington’s army. 

The local commissioners passed, stomp- 
ing decorously as befits the borough’s ad- 
ministration. The police department pad- 
ded past, holstered, pistoled, perspiring 
but grinning. And then it was over. 

“I love Fourth of July parades,” sighed 
the wife. ‘‘Now let’s go down to the high- 
school stadium and watch the athletic 
events.” 


Teachers, tots, troopers and grown-up toys make the 


all-American pageant from coast to coast 
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“You go and give me a report,” we 
said gravely. “I have to fix the gadget 
that goes into the beer so that the bicycle 
pump blows instead of sucks. It’s a big 
job and Pll need lots of time, if you want 
things nice for outdoor dinner. I have to 
chop ice too.” 

And the next thing we knew, there we 
were sitting in the stadium watching the 
races. Potato races, egg races, sack races, 
ordinary sprints . . . all divided up into 
age classes. Jack, left at the post in his 
class, waddled down the field in time to 
get a nice juicy dead last in the heat. He 
walked over to the sun-hot concrete ,where 
we were broiling, to report, “I could ’a’ 
done much better, but I’m saving myself 
for the pie-eating contest. Besides, I didn’t 
hear the man say go.” We wondered 
where the other two boys were—probably 
behind the stadium asking a cop to let 
them hold his gun. 

The day’s main event is the town fire- 
works in the park, in the years when war 
or other calamity fails to intervene. But 
there is a long period between afternoon 
activities and evening events. In this 
period the town feeds. It’s a great day 
for eating outdoors, and sometimes the 
family back yards look like sidewalk 
cafés. Nobody thinks anything of merg- 
ing meals. 

Some of the neighborhood’s hardier 
husbands, eying the beans and other com- 
modities presented by their beloved ones, 
wander from yard to yard trying snacks 
from other tables. It is even possible to 
get snared into quoit pitching. Such a 
catastrophe results in having the oldest 

boy sent after us, like a little soldier seek- 
ing Garcia. The next oldest comes for him, 
and so on. 

We spent most of the afternoon lug- 
ging table and chairs off the back porch, 
on and off, on and off with each pass- 
ing cloud. As we poked the table legs 
through the screening, we remembered 
that it always rained on July Fourth. 
The fireworks made it rain. We said so. 

“There aren’t any fireworks,”’ reminded 


our general manager. “It’s a good thing 
too. Nobody hurt or burned.” 

“Then it won’t rain,” we answered. 
“This time the junk stays out for good.” 

So—twenty-three states with fireworks 
legislation, and what do you think hap- 
pened? 

It was almost six o’clock by the time we 
had everything dried off enough to eat. 
And fifteen minutes later, when the table 
looked as if it had been in the path of 
locusts, the family paused for breath. 
We had to go see the events in the park. 
No fireworks, not that year, but the town 
firemen had a thing or two planned. We 
remember that night. The firemen with 
volunteer enthusiasm put on a water 
show that almost rivaled the old bombs 
bursting in air. They rigged up all the 
equipment at the edge of the lake and 
squirted hoses on high while searchlights 
played on the jets. They built a big bon- 
fire and put it out. They had fun. 

Going home that night, a boy walking 
in front of us stepped into a hole and 
cried until we lifted him out. Carl wanted 
to know, “If he snapped his leg right 
off at the hip, would you leave it in the 
hole?” 

It was quiet when we walked into the 
house. The kids showed that irritable wilt 
which marked the prelude to (a) fighting 
(b) whining (c) balking at bed. Even the 
boss was subdued. We were bright. We 
had remembered something. 

We went upstairs, poked into the cedar 
bag that held what passes for a dinner 
jacket. The last time that thing had been 
out was at a Chinese Relief dinner. Among 
the favors for the guests that night had 
been a little packet of tiny Chinese fire- 
crackers. The guests were supposed to 
shoot them off for luck in the fund drive. 

All of us stood on the back porch while 
we lighted the four or five slender crackers. 
Bang, they went. Bang, bang, bang! 

Rockets’ red glare and bombs bursting 
in air—the Fourth is still a 
great family holiday, no mat- 
ter what they do to it. © 
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GRAYLEIGH always has a great garment ... and now it’s 
the smart, new 
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Designed for youngsters who 
yearn to re-live the days of the 
wild and woolly west, here’s 
the brand-new, exciting 
Pony Boy leather jacket—another original style idea by Grayleigh. 
Created for both boys and girls, the Pony Boy is as western as a 
10-gallon hat and practical, too—because it’s a jacket with 
leisure coat styling. FaGiltlessly tailored of sleek, glove-soft 
capeskin combined with furry fronts of genuine natural calfskin. 





Fully lined with Duo-Suede—the weatherproofing fabric 
that keeps your youngster snug and dry. Has zipper 
front; sizes 4 to 10. About $15 at better stores everywhere. 
Grayleigh Sportswear Company, Chicago 54. 











ONLY BY HIGHWAY 








Scenes like this are typical of Michigan’s lovely lake country, and Minnesota’s “Land 
of sky blue waters” — along the Theodore Roosevelt Highway (U. S. 23 and U. S. 2). 
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Youth Hostels 


SUMMER thousands of people will 
ain ride on rural roads and bridle 
ths, paddle canoes on lakes and 
s, or hike along footpaths that 
the network of youth hostels. 
m a modest beginning in 1935, 
in thirty-five schools, churches, 
@ recreational organizations con- 
ted classrooms, basements, and 
into inexpensive overnight ac- 
modations, the Association of 
th Hostels has grown to over two 
adred hostels and a participating 
embership of seventeen thousand. 
fofters hospitality to anyone between 

tages of four and ninety-four who 
wants to see the country and enjoy 
ismatural beauty. 

The hostels are sprinkled about 
fifteen to twenty miles apart in twenty- 
eight states, largely in the New Eng- 
land, Middle Atlantic, Pacific Coast, 
md Great Lakes areas, thus giving 
ycationists a wide choice of settings 
f@their explorations. For others the 
Asociation provides an opportunity 
i0 join low-cost expeditions to some 
foreign countries. 

‘Asaco-operative, nonprofit organ- 
iation, the AYH is based on the 
practical ideal of helping all, espe- 
dally young people, “to a greater 
tnowledge, understanding, and love 
athe world.”’ Thus in the tradition 
dsuch naturalists as Thoreau, Muir, 
ad Audubon, it promotes leisurely 
taveling as distinct from arriving, 
thesparing of time for a square dance 
orsongfest, a swim, or just for a long 
lok at a landscape. The movement 
holds for young Americans the prom- 
of an excellent summer school, 
Wit people from everywhere as class- 
mates and with all outdoors as a 
laboratory and playground. 
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When Seeing Things 








“WEXPERT,”” according to a popular 
tinition, “is an ordinary man away 
bmhome.” A traveling lecturer must 
ume that role of authority to fulfill 
lt hopes of an expectant audience, 
butthere’s no reason why the occupa- 
tonal disease of the public speaker 
thould afflict others who travel simply 
se the country. 

































_Itwas this assumption of superior- 
ly by self-designated experts during 
ihe 20’s and 30’s that created the ster- 
‘typed, caricatured American tour- 
®. This minority so persisted in pass- 
"§ Superficial judgments on the cul- 
Wal and scenic qualities of foreign 
“untries that the tourist became an 
“welcome visitor, tolerated only 
Meeause his spending money was 
weded for foreign exchange. 

Measur ng places and regional cus- 











toms with the yardstick of one’s home 
town is no doubt a passing fault—the 
global travels of millions of service- 
men have had a beneficial effect—but 
it is still prevalent even within the 
United States. Hotel personnel simply 
have to listen to home-town boosters 
as part of their job, but there is 
nothing to compensate the other 
natives for taking an earful on the 
superior ways of doing things back in 
Metropolis or on Main Street. 

The truth of “East, west, hame’s 
best,” should not prevent one from 
getting fun out of new things to see 
and understand. Once at the Hia- 
leah Indian village near Miami, a 
patient father set his small boy straight 
on this point. The lad was horrified 
by the sight of an Indian relishing 
rattlesnake stew. 

“You don’t have to eat it,” the 
father pointed out. ““He’d probably 
gag on some of the things you go for.” 

In the opinion of Samuel Johnson, 
the use of traveling is to regulate the 
imagination by reality. Instead of 
seeing things the way we like or don’t 
like them to be, we should see them 
and enjoy them as they are. 
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Schools for Summer Fun 


NOW THAT Most of the nation’s public 
schools have been closed until Septem- 
ber, and approximately 24,000,000 
boys and girls turned out to pasture, 
recreational leaders are raising the per- 
ennial question—how many young- 
sters will actually get full advantage 
out of their leisure time? The answer 
is, of course, not enough of them. 

For most communities school build- 
ings and playing fields represent the 
largest and best equipped recreational 
facilities available. Yet those kept 
open during July and August are the 
exceptions. The failure to maintain 
active summer programs of play- 
ground games for young children and 
regularly scheduled competitive sports 
for teen-agers is due to local economy 
policies that balk at the employment 
of adequate staffs. 

The shortsighted waste of resources 
through non-use of the school plants 
during summer is only part of the 
problem. A year also contains fifty- 
two Saturdays, and three hundred 
sixty-five evenings. Only a very few 
localities place their “Community 
Schools” at the disposal of the public 
for sixteen hours a day clear around 
the calendar. Here, again, most of 
their recreational programs are ham- 
pered by lack of personnel. 

With leisure time assuming a new 
importance, more communities will 
see the wisdom of recruiting extra 
staff members to place the same em- 
phasis upon creative use of “spare 
time” as upon the three R’s. @ 
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HOLIDAY IN JULY 


THERE ARE MANY good reporters in this well- 
informed land, sleek, professional young 
men with keen minds and facile views of 
marching events. But there are only a hand- 
ful of the lightning breed left; men who 
never forgot that people made news and not 
news people, copy brawlers who beat pas- 
sion into simple paragraphs and wrung tears 
from type. Perhaps the dean of that handful 
is Chicago’s Robert J. Casey, whose books 
are in the libraries of two hemispheres and 
whose news stories are filed in the hearts of 
millions. Casey has seen murder, politics 
and war, and remained plain Bob—a fat 
truth-seeker in baggy unpressed armor with 
a fine eye for folks. 

Casey hasn’t been feeling well lately. 
He’s gone into the great Southwest for heal- 
ing. He likes broad lands that are big enough 
to hold big men. In fact, just before his 
illness he took time out to cover such a sec- 
tion of the country for Hotipay. You'll find 
his story of Dakota’s Black Hills a great 
reporter’s view of the Magic Mountains. 


Editor Richard L. Field and Photogra- 
pher Bill Springfield can tell you something 
about mountains and open land too. It’s 
been months since they left the office for the 
hinterland to bring you Dudes in the Rock- 
ies, in this issue. But they keep rubbing 
themselves pensively and reflectively while 
talking of trail rides and days in the saddle. 
They condensed a lot of “‘duding” into a 
comparatively short time. Calluses come 
that way. 


The Tora Nordstrém-Bonnier who tells 
you that Sweden Spreads the Carpet is the 
wife of that country’s major publisher. Her 
husband puts out Dagens Nyheter, Swe- 
den’s largest newspaper, a second daily, 
some twenty illustrated weeklies, and the 
Swedish Reader’s Digest. Mrs. Nordstrém- 
Bonnier is a top journalist in her own right. 
She has written four novels and translated a 
number of American works. A veteran trav- 
eler, she likes California best of these 
United States, has entered her sons in school 
there. She visits the U.S.A. as an honorary 
fellow of the American Scandinavian Foun- 





dation “‘to make friends with Americans and 
make America better known and valued in 
Sweden.” 


Speaking of women and the things of 
which women speak, Houipay has a new 
fashion editor in the pleasant person of 
Margaret Hockaday, ex of Harper’s Bazaar, 
Marshall Field, and Montgomery Ward. 
It’s an informal way of meeting her, but the 
gal in the picture at left is Miss Hockaday. 


The pictures which accompany the advice 
Bobby Jones gave writer Harry Robert for 
golfers in this issue were set up, posed and 
personally slanted by the old master of the 
barbered greens himself down Augusta way 
this year, at the time of the Masters’ Tour- 
nament. As a sort of footnote, Bobby shot 
himself a 72-hole score of 302 to wind up 
32nd in the doings. That would have upset 
him once. Why it doesn’t now is part of the 
story in Weep No More, You Duffers. 


You’d think a photographer and picture 
editor would be very happy to come up with 
the sort of shot that forms our cover for this 
edition, but Larry Williams, who is pictured 
above with Miss Hockaday, keeps talking 
about the “one he missed.” Williams sat in 
the Washington Monument park experi- 
menting and re-experimenting with long- 
time exposures to lock the rocket’s red glare 
and bombs bursting in air within his camera. 
He says, “An announcer that night asked 
everybody in that huge crowd to light a 
single match. I’ll never forget the thousands 
of tiny pinpricks of light bursting into a 
terrific polka-dot panorama of flame. And 
I couldn’t get it!” The story which goes 
with the cover is another one of those gentle, 
if zany, chapters in the suburban family life 
of Associate Editor Carl L. Biemiller, who 
advises Don’t Miss the Parade, Daddy. 


Art Director Don May points with pride 
to the unique water colors of artist Mark 
Coomer which lend additional qualities to 
T. P. Horgan’s story of Gloucester. ““The 
point of view does it,” explained Don. 
“These are literally fish-eye views, actually 
sketched from the water level, which is an 
angle that escapes most artists.” 


AUGUST PREVIEW 


THERE’S A BIG PARTY on the shores of Erie’s 
bright blue waters this year. It will be right 
at its peak next month when we bring you 
Francis X. Martinez’ story of a city’s sesqui- 
centennial, Said Cleveland, “‘Let’s Cele- 
brate!”” 

Author Richard L. Neuberger answers 
that burning tourist question, Can You Drive 
to Alaska? Answers, we mean, for Ex-Captain 
Neuberger was aide to Brig. Gen. James A. 
O’Connor, the man who built the road. 
Neuberger has personally ridden some 
10,000 miles over this wilderness highway. 
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Strung out along the ridge of the Continental Divide 


Me 


City folk learn the ways of the West as 


A LEAN, WEATHER-TANNED HORSEMAN was in the 
lead. Strung out down the side of the mountain 
were a dozen other riders, their bright shirts and 
sweaters in vivid contrast to the green forest. 
Guests from a Rocky Mountain dude ranch, 
the riders were following the ranch boss up the 
western slope of the Continental Divide. Up, up, 
up wound the narrow trail, through dense pines, 
past dwarfed, twisted trees struggling to live at 
timber line. The horses climbed at a slow walk, 
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and riders rocked gently in their saddles. Finally 
they came out onto the treeless tundra above 
timber line, and the horses broke into a trot. 
Greenhorns, bouncing precariously, clung tensely 
to saddle horns. 

The ranch boss led the way to the top of the 
ridge that forms the Continental Divide, and 
halted. Stretching into the distance was range 
after range of towering mountains—rugged, ma- 
jestic, coursed with glaciers and dotted with 
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BY RICHARD L. FIELD 


felds of snow, range piled upon range and 
‘ooking so close together in that dry air that 
there didn’t seem to be sufficient room for 
thebroad \ alleysthatstretched between. 

The dudes had been joking a min- 
We before about how stiff and sore they 
Would be after the ride. The sight of the 
panorama splashesof violets, purplesand 
mauves mi igling with a hundred shades of 
sreen and rown—suddenly silenced them. 


HOU DAY - July 


The ranch boss stopped beside a pretty blond 
dude. “Think you can describe that to the folks 
back home?” he asked. 

Barbara Thompson didn’t take her eyes from 
the ranges. “Not in a hundred years.” 

Barbara had arrived the previous afternoon 


after a long trip from Kansas City. The bus from - 


Denver had taken her through Rocky Mountain 
National Park along a road that climbed two 
and a half miles. She had seen massive peaks on 
every side, had looked down precipitous cliffs at 
tiny lakes and sparkling streams. Now, as she 
sat on her horse high on the backbone of the 
continent, she spoke, almost to herself: “And I 
thought I saw the Rockies yesterday!” 

Episodes like that are duplicated every sum- 
mer day at hundreds of dude ranches all through 
the Rockies. And dudes—all guests are so 
termed—who thought they had seen all the 
beauty of the mountains thus get their first look 
at some of the world’s most gorgeous scenery. 
They also are having a whale of a lot of fun. 

Do you enjoy fishing for rainbows in two-mile- 
high trout streams? Hikes up mountain trails 
where every turn opens a new vista of beauty? 
Steak fries and hay rides under the stars? Do 
you like being with people who don’t care 
whether you’re debutante or stenographer, mag- 
nate or minion—and knocking about in wool 
shirts and Levis (cowboy work pants), not even 
dressing up when you drive into town for a night 
of dancing? Then a Rocky Mountain dude ranch 
can be fun even if you never ride a horse. 

There’s a middle-aged nurse from Brooklyn, 
for instance, who never gets into a saddle, but 
who climbs the mountain trails each summer, 
searching for columbine, Indian paintbrush and 
a hundred other wild flowers. And there’s a re- 
tired accountant from Chicago who, early every 
morning, spies on the elk and deer before they 
retreat into the forests, and who makes after- 
supper hikes to near-by beaver dams to watch 
these night-shift lumberjacks at work. 

But if you are willing to get on a horse—it 
makes no difference whether you have ever 
ridden before—there’s an extra thrill awaiting. 
You may be scared on your first ride, when the 
mountain drops straight down beside you and 
you fear your horse will stumble over a boulder 
in the trail. Your heart may be in your mouth all 
the way home, when the trail is down, and your 


Girl from Denver, boy from Navy 


a vacation 

with the cowboys 
can be rugged 
or luxurious, 


cost a little or a lot 


mount is galloping to catch the horse ahead, and 
your legs are sore from rubbing the saddle. 

There’s no more pleasing sight in all the Rock- 
ies than the home corral when that first ride is 
finally over. You may hardly be able to swing 
your tired body out of the saddle, or keep your 
aching knees from trembling, once you’re on the 
ground. And as you hobble to the ranch house 
you may swear, “Nobody could pay me to take 
that punishment again.” 

But after you’ve soaked in a hot tub, eaten a 
whopping supper and had ten hours of sound 
sleep, you’ll change your mind. 

Glance at a typical two-week holiday, and 
you'll get an idea of what a dude-ranch vacation 
in the Rockies is like. Late one afternoon last 
August, blond, slender Barbara climbed off a bus 
at the Holzwarth Ranch, in the northwestern 
corner of Rocky Mountain National Park. John- 
nie, a second-generation rancher, and his wile, 
Caroline Holzwarth, were there to meet her. 
She changed into a bright shirt, pulled on Levis 
and cowboy boots, and went downstairs, ready 
for a climb before supper. 

The ranch is a mile and a half high, the air 
thin. Before Barbara had climbed a hundred 
steps she was stopping frequently to catch her 
breath. When the trail swung out into a little 
clearing on the almost perpendicular mountain- 
side, she was glad to find a wooden bench. From 
it she could look down on the broad valley below 
for a bird’s-eye view of the ranch—the main 
lodge, a few cottages grouped behind it, the barn 
and corral. A tiny stream, the north fork of the 
Colorado River, zigzagged across the meadow, 

A group of riders came hobbling in from the 
corral, comparing their aches and bruises, as she 
got back. “‘I’m too tired to stand up, and too sore 
to sit down,” one was saying. 

“Who wants to drop out of tomorrow’s all-day 
ride?”” Johnnie interrupted. “I got two more 
dudes than I can take care of.” 

There was a sharp silence, broken finally by 
Barbara. ‘‘Does that mean I can’t go?” 

‘Heck, no!” Johnnie grinned. “I was just kid- 
ding these dudes.” 

It was cold in the early morning as the dudes, 
sweaters and windbreakers over their bright 
shirts, started up the Trail Ridge Road in a 
pickup truck. Five miles from the ranch, Johnnie 
turned into a campground. The horses, driven 
up earlier, were waiting. Each had a slicker 
behind the saddle, for thunderstorms come up 
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quickly in the Rockies. Dried soup, coffee, sand- 
wiches, cakes and fruit were in the saddlebags. 

Barbara and two other newcomers, neither of 
whom had ever been on a horse, watched the 
others climb aboard, while Johnnie tightened 
cinches, adjusted stirrups. Then he led the way 
up Trail Ridge Road. The horses broke into a 
trot and the two first-timers began bouncing 
with stomach-jolting bumps, reaching for saddle 
horns to keep their balance. 

Johnnie dropped back to see how they were 
doing. “Just relax,” he said. ““Haven’t had a 


rider thrown yet.” Then he was off to the front 
of the column again. 

They turned up a trail between the pines, and 
the horses, climbing steadily, slowed to a walk. 
The novices felt better. Up the mountain the 
trail wound through a forest of lodgepole pine 
and Engelmann’s spruce. Branches arched over- 
head. The snapping of dead limbs accented the 
clomp, clomp, clomp of the hoofs. 

In one open stretch they could see Jackstraw 
Mountain, rising across the valley, its side lit- 
tered with fallen trees. “‘A forest fire did that,” 


Every turn opens a new vista of exhilarating beauty 


Some dudes help round up the mounts 


Johnnie called back. “Seventy-five years ago, 
And the new growth is just coming up. Takes a 
long time to grow trees at this altitude. Watch 
your cigarettes.” 

Why growth is slow on the heights was demon- 
strated as the altitude increased. The trees be- 
came smaller, more twisted, more grotesquely 
shaped. Many grew flat along the ground in 
their struggle to survive. 

Finally the riders came onto the open tundra 
above timber line. What had appeared to be 
barren mountaintop from below proved to be 
pink and white alpine mosses, tiny, woolly 
forget-me-nots reflecting the blue of the sky, 
alpine buttercups, and other wild flowers. 

Off to the right was a broad patch of white, 
A snow fight was inevitable. Then Johnnie kicked 
his horse to a trot again. The riders followed to 
the ridge, where there was another of those 
panoramas which repay the aching knees or 
chafed legs of the new riders. 

Barbara had heard of the background of wild 
beauty against which dudes lunch on the trail. 
But the gemlike lake, set in a ring of mountains, 
beside which they halted exceeded all her ex- 
pectations. 

“Timber Creek Lake,” announced Johnnie. 
“Let’s eat! Take off the bridles—and remember 
where you put ’em!” 

Veteran riders sat on rocks close to the fire; the 
two first-timers hunted soft spots on the hillside. 
Appetites were keen in the winy air. The soup, 
ladled into tin cups, and flavored with wood 
smoke and bits of ash, tasted good. .While he ate 
a sandwich Clark Jorgensen cast for trout. 

“T’ll cook all you catch,” kidded Johnnie. 

Neither Barbara nor any of the other riders 
was prepared for what came an hour later on the 
trail. Johnnie halted on a ridge, waited for the 
dudes to catch up. “We can go back the way we 
came,” he announced, “which means we'll cover 
thirty miles today. Or we can take a short cut 
straight down the side of the canyon.” 


No Hint of a Trail 


“O.K. Let’s go down,” several dudes called, 
and the first-timers looked apprehensively 4 
each other. “Straight down” was almost right— 
with no hint of a trail for the horses to follow. 
Back on their haunches, they slipped and slid 
over bare stretches of rock, dodging trees as they 
zigzagged back and forth. Riders, their legs al- 
most straight in front of them, leaned far back in 
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heir saddles, ducking beneath low branches or 
jqushing them aside with arms held before faces. 

One of the first-timers barely squeezed be- 
yween two trees, and Johnnie, watching from 
iow, called: “Don’t let your horse take you 
dough tight spots like that!” 

#¥ou tell that to the horse,” returned the 
novice . “He’s doing this—not me.” 

There was a sigh of relief when, finally, the 
fders were back on a narrow trail. The horses, 
gous to get home, trotted and cantered, 
faally breaking into a brisk gallop over the 
meadow and into the home corral. 
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Watching the sun rise over the mountains is 
still another dude-ranch activity. Half a dozen 
sleepy-eyed dudes, awakened by Johnnie, were 
downstairs at 3:30 a.m. a couple of days later. 
George had come over from the lake to join 
Barbara on the trip. It was still dark, and cold 
as Christmas when the station wagon started to- 
ward the crest of Trail Ridge Road. Deer and 
elk wandered across the highway. At the highest 
point— 12,183 feet—one dude insisted on mak- 
ing pictures, despite the raw wind and semi- 
darkness. Then on to Iceberg Lake, named for 
its ice that never melts. The skies now were 
tinted with purples and violets, 
pinks and yellows, oranges and 
reds—and, finally, a ball of fire 
pushed up over Mount Ypsilon 
directly to the east. For fifteen 
minutes the party sat, watching 
the colors change; then a girl 
in the back seat said, plaintively, 
“T’m hungry.” 

Back at the ranch there were 
fruit, cereal, hot cakes, eggs, 
bacon, rolls, marmalade, coffee 
and milk. The dudes, sitting at 
long tables, ate family style, 
helping themselves from heap- 
ing platters. 

Barbara hiked up a mountain 
trail that afternoon, after a nap. 
And that night everyone piled 
into a big hay wagon for a steak 
fry in the near-by mountains. 

There was a rodeo on Sunday 
afternoon, staged by Johnnie 
and his cowboys, and guests 
from other ranches came to see 
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Acalf is branded after the Sunday rodeo 






After supper one of the first-timers went up 
Johnnie. to Johnnie. “I was scared to death. And I’m so 
smember (“te I can hardly walk. But I wouldn’t have 
missed today’s ride for a million dollars.” 

“There’ll be another ride on Wednesday,” 

» hillside. fj Sd Johnnie. 
Phe soup, Trail riding does not by any means exhaust 
ith wood ff ‘he things to do at a dude ranch. There are 
ile he ate {J ™0onlight hay rides, and walks up mountain 
-“ trails, trout fishing and motor trips along roads 
innie. whose every turn offers a picture-post-card view. 
There are overnight pack trips for those who like 
sleep under the stars, and nights in town for 
movies and dancing. There are horseshoe pitch- 
ing, table tennis and such if you want to keep 
e’ll cover [ “tive, or lazy do-nothing days if you are more 
short cut J rested in rest and relaxation, and there are 
, 4 hundred other things—as Barbara began to 
discover the next day. 

She drove ten miles into Grand Lake, near the 
‘outhwestern entrance of Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, with some other guests, and went 
st right— Jj "ming in the icy water. 
to follow. She wa sunning on the beach when she met 
1 and slid George, who had just been discharged from the 
ees as they [J “YY. George took her sailing and water-skiing 
‘round the two-mile-long lake which boasts 
that it’s the highest yacht harbor in the world. 
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the bronco busting, calf roping 
and trick riding. The dudes, 
watching from atop the corral 
fence, discovered that they were 
expected to provide part of the 
entertainment, too. Barbara attempted to spin 
a lariat; another girl tried her hand at calf 
roping. And at night there was an outdoor 
wiener roast. ; 

There is plenty of riding for those who want 
it. Many first-timers get stiff and sore, and miss 
some of the fun. Barbara didn’t. She had pre- 
pared for her dude-ranch vacation by horse- 
back riding since spring. Early in the year she 
had written to the Colorado Dude Ranch Associ- 
ation in.Denver for a list of ranches, and selected 
Holzwarth’s. She wrote Johnnie about clothes. 


A Mountain Wardrobe 


‘Pack a couple pairs of jeans— Levis,” he an- 
swered, “two bright shirts, a warm jacket or 
heavy sweater, a cowboy hat and a pair of cow- 
boy boots. Bring some riding drawers, too, or 
long underwear, to keep your legs from chafing. 
The whole works won’t cost more than twenty- 
five or thirty dollars. For the rest, a suit of slacks 
and a dress or two will be plenty.” 

There was a P. S.: “Come prepared to ride. 
You don’t have to know how.” 

Scattered over all the Western states are hun- 
dreds of other dude ranches—many, like Holz- 
warth’s, run only for the entertainment of guests, 
and some that are engaged in cattle raising with 


a few boarders as a side line. Most of those in 
Colorado, Wyoming and Montana operate only 
in summer. Others, mainly in Arizona, New 
Mexico and Texas, take guests principally in 
winter. Still others do business the year round. 

Prices vary considerably. The average is from 
fifty to seventy-five dollars a week, and that 
usually includes everything—room, meals, the 
horse you ride, the cowboy who guides you over 
the mountain trails. You will pay up to $200 or 
$250 a week at some of the ritzier establishments 
with fancier accommodations, elaborate private 
cabins, private baths and push-button service. 
There are other ranches that specialize—some in 
pack trips, some in rodeo entertainment, and 
some just in rest and relaxation. 

At the operating ranches (those which take 
guests only as a side line) dudes may have the 
added experience of watching a roundup if they 
time their vacations. The big roundups are 
early spring and fall. But the dudes will be 
watchers only. This is work for experts. 


The Ways of the West 


If it’s work you want, you can get your fill of 
it. You can blanket and saddle and feed your 
horse, clean the stable too. Some ranches expect 
dudes to make their beds and tidy their own 
rooms. But imitate Barbara and do a little work 
beforehand, if you would enjoy a dude-ranch 
vacation from the very start. Those rides over the 
Rockies are worth the effort. 

Wednesday’s all-day ride was far different 
from the one Barbara took Monday. Johnnie 
led the way up Tonahutu Creek, along an old 
Indian trail over the Continental Divide. The 
most exciting point was a two-mile crossing of a 
gigantic rock slide that covered the whole face of 
Flattop Mountain. The two-foot-wide trail is the 
only fairly level spot in an ocean of boulders, 
some the size of houses. There was fishing, too, 
in a secret lake, high in the mountains. 

“T call it Lake Shangri-La,” said Johnnie. 
“Mighty few people know it’s here.” 

Long before they reached the water’s edg= 
they could see the trout jumping for flies. 

“Look at ’em, dad,” said a thirteen-year-old 
dude, putting a brown hackle on his line. ““We’ll 
catch some of these babies sure.” 

The water was so clear they could see the 
trout dart for the flies, then turn disdainfully 
away. But in fifteen minutes they had caught 
half a dozen rainbows. 

There was another all-day ride, Friday, to 
Lulu City, a ghost town that once promised to be 
the gold-mining capital of Northwestern Colo- 
rado. And on Saturday night there was a party 
at the Pine Cone, Grand Lake’s night club: 
George was there, and Barbara and the others 
danced until midnight. 

During the second week the rides were more 
strenuous. The average dude covers fifty miles 
the first week, seventy-five the second. There was 
an overnight pack trip, too. 

And then Barbara’s two-week holiday was 
over, with the whole ranch staff turning out to 
wave good-by. Home again, Barbara discovered 
that a dude-ranch vacation in the Rockies lives 
on in the recounting. Campfires, mountain 
ranges’and the brisk air of the trail have a way 
of becoming favorite memories. ® 
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-IRST IT WAS ballplayer 

pictures from cigarette 

packages, then there was 
the usual spell of butterflies, followed by Indian 
relics and a brief whirl at stamps, but the one 
hobby which never seems to wither with me is 
that of shell collecting. 

Curtailment of holiday excursions during the 
war years thrust shelling aside. Yet when we hit 
the Florida beaches this March for the first time 
since 1941, the old fever burst out again like a 
smoldering fire in a rising wind. For shell col- 
lecting is fun. It can be as scientific or as ama- 
teurish as you please. And the more you get into 
it, the more it stirs that yen for being a naturalist 
which seems to lurk in most of us. 

That I’m not alone in this feeling was evi- 
denced by far greater beachcombing activities in 
Florida this winter than I’ve ever seen before, 
due in part to the wide interest inspired in this 
fancy by boys who served in the South Pacific 
where shells are really shells. 

But Florida is just one spot on the shell- 
collecting trail, which, not confined either to sea- 
shore or sea level, leads to every brook, pond or 
lake, meadow and swamp. Indeed, the,Moun- 


tain Snail has been-found in Utah and Idaho at’ _ 


elevations of 8500 feet. Naturally, the most 
colorful specimens such as the Queen Top Shell, 
the Painted Helix, the Banded Snail, and so forth, 
come from warm areas, not a few being tree 
climbers. But the whole field is so limitless that 
the land snail Helices alone takes up eight vol- 
umesin The Manual of Conchology. This family 
includes the Roman Snail, a popular table deli- 
cacy in France and in lower Louisiana. 

One of the basic appeals of this traveler’s 
hobby is that these exquisite creations are not the 
handiwork of man, but the craftsmanship of a 
humble animal that we glibly classify as an 
invertebrate. This marine jewel doesn’t grow like 
the gorgeous wings of the butterfly: it is manu- 
factured by its proprietor who, with his own 
slimy mantle, molds, shapes and decorates it to 
suit his needs. 

Collecting such treasures offers a dual attrac- 
tion, On the one hand, it charms those who en- 
joy lovely things, delicate colors, exotic patterns, 
unique design. The artists who haunt the shell 
museums in the search for ideas 
testify to that urge. On the other hand, the 
fancy has its own peculiar appeal for the nature 
lover to whom a shell is but the index of an 
animal’s biography, tracing its family tree back 
millions of years. 


rooms of our 


Geographically and historically, every sea 
and bay in the world has some offering, and a 
modest collection of a hundred diverse speci- 
mens provides a crowded curriculum of folk- 
lore and nature study. 

Here is the Pear Chank, sacred shell of the 
Hindus opening of every 
prayer; the Green Turban which, mounted and 
bejewelled, served as drinking cups for genera- 
tions of Scandinavian kings; the Turritella terebra, 


mentioned in the 
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Shell collecting is an old-fashioned hobby that travel is revivi 


BY PAUL W. KEARNEY 


from whose lines Archimedes got his 

screw. There are the Giant eon 

Polynesia’s teapot, and the. 

historic fish horn of Nice; the.g 

Cowry, 60,000 of which would buy a ye 

in Africa; the common Helmet Shell, of F 

basis of the renowned Italian art of cameo 
carving. 

From the unprepossessing Murex the ancients 
made the dye immortalized as ““Tyrian purple.” 
And, from the Pen Shell, other industrious Latins 
washed and carded the byssus threads, to weave 
the fabulous “‘tarentine” or cloth of gold. Finally, 
no collection is complete without one Jacobéan 
Scallop, familiar to every student of heraldry as 
the ancient symbol of the Crusaders. 

From the naturalist’s viewpoint, the back- 
ground of these shells is equally interesting. 
Lovell Reeve, famous English conchologist, cred- 
its these mollusks with an organization superior 
to the bee’s. 

The Crown Melongena, of Florida, in 
life, were forerunners of the modern gangster, 
patrolling the beach in predatory, organized 
mobs searching for blood and plunder. This 
Marbled Cone of the Pacific as a shell becomes 
something more than a cabinet ornament, if you 
know that it once housed a creature whose bite is 
reputedly as deadly as the rattlesnake’s 

One bland-looking, inch-long thing is an 
Oyster Drill, curse and despair of an entire 
industry through its wanton slaughter of the oyster 
crop—while a chubby little Periwinkle, who 
made his tedious way clear across the ocean from 
England and now inhabits the entire world, is 
the oysterman’s friend, sown in quantities in the 





Triton 

Cassis, helmet shell 

Patella longicosta, limpet shell 

Cypraea tigris, tiger shell 

Cardium, heart shell or cockle 

Haltotis, abalone 

Pecten, scallop shell 

Mitre papalis, Bishop's or Pope’s mitre 

Murex tenuispina, Venus’s comb or thin spine shell 
Pecten spectabilis, fan shell 


of the ocean 
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Pecten, scallop shell 

Pecten jacobaeus, scallop shell 
Terebra subulata, spotted auger shell 
Trochus, top shell 

Amussium japonicum, fan shell 
Tellina coccinea 

Delphinula, dolphin shell 
Murex, rock shell 

Turbo, turban shell 

Fissurella, keyhole limpet 
Solarium perspectium, sun shell 
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beds to clean off the algae which 


grow on the oyster shells. 

The range of temperament 
and dispositions among these 
mollusks is great. More than 
once I’ve broken up ‘a mollusk 
fight on the beach and frus- 
trated incipient fratricides by 
persuading some bloodthirsty 
Moon Snail to cease trying to 
murder a helpless clam. 

Not that clams are always so 
helpless, incidentally. There 
was the time at Sheepshead 
Bay, New York, when bystanders called a pa- 
trolman to rescue a gull that had been caught 
by the foot by a lusty quahog! The policeman 
had to wade out in the wet sand, lift the gull 
up until the quahog came out of the mud, 
then smash the mollusk’s valves with his club. 
Which brings to mind tales of fishermen who 
were drowned when their hands were held fast 
in the viselike grip of an abalone until the tide 
came in and covered them. That last one I’ll 
take with salt—but the first one I saw. 

Apart from individual characteristics, the field 
has no horizon for the born collector, young or 
old. More than 50,000 different shell species 
have been identified—as against 2000 a century 
ats there are numerous variations of shad- 


ing and marking among the shells of each species. 
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probably the largest, 





i _ Many collectors prefer to specialize; some 


trating on a single family, some on a 
group, others a specific region. But 


f amt atc prc 4 wider ope td it 


is a simple matter to collect representatives 
of the five “first families,” including the 
- Murex, Cowry, Cone, Olive, and Volute, 
* common to both Florida and California. The 
Olives are numerically the smallest family, with 
about 100 different species; the Cones the largest, 
with some 400. All five include some of our 
most striking and exotic shells. This is especially 
true of the Murex group with regard to shape; 
for color variation, the Cones lead; while for pat- 
tern and general charm, Volutes are most popu- 
lar among amateurs. The Volute was originally 
Australian, and it is interesting that one member, 
the Peacock Tail or Junonia, is now found only 
on the Florida coasts (and then rarely). Hence 
it is the choicest of all American specimens. In 
addition, the Southeastern beaches give us the 
Cameos, Strombs and Melongenas; the West 
Coast some Tritons, Mitres, Spindles, Notch-sides 
and a thousand and one bivalves of all ranges. 
You don’t have to be millionaire, traveler, or 
even coast-dweller to collect. Those who insist 
upon doing their own field work but never get 
to the seashore can concentrate on land shells. 
This large field includes the Carnivorous Land 
Snails, the Glassy Snails, the Pyramids, Roman, 
Amber, Pond, Pouch, Bladder, White-lipped, 
Trumpet, Orb, Shield and other inland snails in 
their respeotive districts all over the United States. 
Stamp collectors don’t visit every distant post 
office for the issues they desire; they buy, swap 
22 Tur 
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‘and even in the bel- 


and otherwise expose them- 
selves to the acquisition of what 
they covet. These same expedi- 
ents prevail in the shell hobby. 
And those who don’t travel in- 
variably know others who do, 
friends whom they can badger 
to “bring back some shells!’ 
Shelling can be as active or 
as idle as you like. You can just 
patrol the beach with your eyes 
peeled and content yourself 
with what you find in the sea 
wrack at the tide marks, in the 
rocky tide pools, in the vegetation of the bay 
shores. Or you can take to the boats, dredging 
the bottom for live specimens as advanced col- 
lectors do. Indeed, I’ve heard of one enthusias- 
tic G. I. in the South Pacific who got himself a 
diving helmet and 
spent his furloughs 
combing the coral 
reefs for the exotic 
treasures lying there 
in abundance. 
Being a lazy lout 
myself, some of my 
best specimens have 
been gathered by 
the simple expedient 
of haunting the 
wharves where the 
fishing boats or the 
lobstermen come in. 
In their pots, nets 


lies of bottom-feed- 
ing fishes manyshells 
are found, often va- 
rieties which live in 
such deep water that 
they’re seldom 
washed up on the 
beaches. 

Any time you have 
a yen for exercise, 
however, get a shovel 
and try to catch 
yourself a live razor 
clam; if you expect 
to succeed you'll 
have to dig more fu- 
riously than you’ve 
ever dug in your Victory garden, so amazing is the 
speed with which they burrow in the sand. Or, if 
you think you’ ve got pretty powerful paws, you’re 
due for another surprise if, barehanded, you try 
to pull a six-inch abalone off its rocky perch. 

This pastime has more surprises than a grab 
bag. Once in a small boat off the Florida Keys I 
saw a beautiful fighting conch we’d dredged up 
jump clear over. the gunwales to freedom. And 
another time up at Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts, 
I put a nice shell down on a rock and reached for 
another. When I turned back with the second 
catch, I was astonished to see the first one racing 
away like a mad taxi driver. I just hadn’t 
noticed it was occupied by a hermit crab, who 
customarily occupies such abandoned houses. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GEORGE LEAVENS 


When it comes to buying specimens, this ianey 
is as inexpensive as any. The other day in q 
novelty shop I picked up a box of Asiatic shelly 
graduated downward from about the size of g 
quarter, which, happily, was the price of the box, 
An inventory disclosed 128 shells of seventeeg 
different species. Really choice specimens, how. 
ever, range anywhere from fifty dollars to fiye 
hundred dollars apiece. In a dealer’s current 
list, specimens from twenty-two lovely species ate 
offered, at from thirty-five cents each to ten 
dollars, About sixty per cent of these run around 
one dollar and twenty-five cents apiece. 

If you want to become scientific about collect. 
ing, you’ll join the company of some of our finest 
scholars. But to many it is a pure hobby with no 
other goal than pleasure and diversion. At the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum, for instance, where 
great collections of birds, minerals, flowers and 





On an Atlantic beach—every bay holds surprises 


butterflies can be handled, admired and stud- 
ied—commotion breaks loose each day when 
the Shell Chest is opened. It is not surprising that 
the small boy who gets the biggest kick out of these 
ocean gems is blind, for his sensitive fingers can 
gloat over texture, shape and varied convolution. 

Finally, conchology is a perfect adjunct to 
holiday travel, yet it can also be enjoyed by the 
stay-at-home. Like all hobbies, it’s easy to start. 
Once when roaming around Niagara Falls, my 
wife and I spotted some strange shells in a small 
pool among some rocks and knelt to examine 
them. A curious tourist stopped—what were we 
doing on all fours? We showed her the shells and 
then went on sorting, thinking nothing more 
about her. When we stood upand looked around, 
there were at least twelve other people groveling 
about, probing the rocks for shell souvenirs. ® 
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War-bonneted Cutthroat braves 
pitch their tepees at Banff 


to celebrate Treaty Day 


A POWWOW OF PEACE wre 


AGAINST THE MAGNIFICENT 
backdrop of the Canadian 
Rockies, an Indian, hand- 
somely arrayed from war 
bonnet to beaded moccasins, 
moves down a mountain 

trail. His plumed _head- 
dress tatches! the light and his dark face is 
dramatic against Alberta’s blue sky. He is on his 


way to collect five dollars from the Canadian 
government. 
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The Indian’s dress and mission symbolize not 
only a treaty that was made and kept but the 
most colorful celebration to be witnessed at 
Banff. The Indian, member of the tribe of Walk- 
ing Men, will participate in a spectacle from 
july eighteenth to twenty-first commemorating 
the anniversary of the Crowfoot Crossing Treaty, 
xty-nin ‘ years ago, called the greatest example 
2 history of the peaceful winning over of great 
tribes of aborigines by a civilized nation. 

In the late fall of 1877, some 5000 red men— 

Oods, Piegans, Stonies, Blackfeet and Sarcees— 
mingled with a hundred scarlet-coated Royal 
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BY CLIFTON ABBOTT 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROSS MADDEN 


Canadian Mounted Police as they listened to the 
chiefs of their nations in a powwow of peace. 
The treaty commissioner, Col. James F. Mc- 
Leod, a lean Scot, stood in the middle of the con- 
ference circle, folded his arms in the best Indian 
tradition, and addressed the assembly of chiefs. 

“Warpath evil road,” he announced. “Heart 
of Woman-Chief-Across-the-Water (Queen Vic- 
toria) good. Heart hurt at misunderstanding 
of our tribes. Woman-Chief want peace. 
Say white man and red man brothers. Share 
equal. V’oman-Chief-Across-the-Water send me 
to smoke peace pipe and sign treaty. I have 
spoken.” 

The statuesque Chief Crowfoot—greatest In- 
dian monarch in Canadian history—put down 
his beaded pipe and took the center of the circle. 
He was tall and slender, with a profile like the 
ancient Greeks. In the soft tones and melodic 
swing of the Indian he enumerated the grievances 


of his people and the promises of the white 
man. He said that indeed the warpath was an 
evil one. Tell the Woman-Chief-Across-the- 
Water that his heart, too, was heavy, and that he 
believed the white man and the red could walk 
the way of peace together. He culminated his 
historic speech with the words: “I will sign the 
treaty. I have spoken.” 

The treaty was a fair one and it has been up- 
held to the last detail by the British government. 
Among other things, it granted the tribes an 
annual payment of five dollars to each member— 
not an unattractive sum in those days—choice, 
game-filled reserves they would occupy unmo- 
lested, livestock and seed, tools for farming, and 
teachers and schools for their children. The In- 
dians can collect the money at home, but most 
of them prefer to celebrate at Banff. 

Red men and white have buried the hatchet 
under treaties throughout the North American 
continent almost since the time Columbus opened 
it to exploration. Few of the early treaties were 
fair, still fewer held up, but the Crowfoot Cross- 
ing Treaty is an outstanding example of what 
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can be done when nations sincerely set foot along 
the trail of peace. It was never broken by either 
side and its advantages are still enjoyed. 

In this colorful spectacle of the Banff Indian 
Days, usually lasting about a week, representa- 
tives of the various Indian nations assemble to 
fulfill symbolically the terms of the treaty. 
The Indians come from all corners of the prov- 
ince, dressed in costumes of unexcelled color 
and design. They stage an Indian fashion show 
to be seen nowhere else in the world. 

Most of the costumes require about a year to 
make. All are crusted with beadwork in intricate 
and beautiful patterns. For the Indians, the con- 
test to pick the best-dressed brave, squaw and 
child is a feature event. Through the long winter 
months they spend in making the costumes their 
excitement rises to fever pitch. When the mile- 
long parade begins, during which the costumes 
are to be judged, their agitation is almost equaled 
by that of visiting camera fans who come to 
Banff in August just to film the colorful costumes. 

Sports events of the Indian Days provide 
excitement for the spectators. Bronc riding, tra- 
vois and relay races, tug of war on horseback, 
and tepee pitching are typical contests. In the 
relay race each rider has two horses. At the 
starting signal the braves race on foot a hundred 
yards to their horses, saddle them, go around 
the mile track, dismount, unsaddle and catch the 
second horse, then repeat the mile race. The 
bronzed Indians are tall, muscular and finely 
proportioned, and the action pictures they afford 
are startlingly reminiscent of the days—not too 
many years ago— when the Indian whoop of war 
was in deadly earnest. 

Every evening during the Banff Indian Days 
Men and 
women move to the beat of tom-toms in such sym- 
the Chicken 
Arrow Dance. 


the tribesmen gather for concerts. 


bolic patterns as the War Dance, 
Dance, the Deer Dance and the 
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Among few of America’s Indian tribes have tra- 
ditional songs and dances been so well preserved. 
The music takes its inspiration from the sounds of 
battle, wind and waterfalls, storms rolling over 
the mountains, echoes of the canyons and cliffs, 
and the voices of the night—and once heard it is 
never to be forgotten. 

Some half century ago the celebration of 
Treaty Day took on the aspect of an organized 
show when the manager of the Banff Springs 
Hotel sought a way to entertain guests delayed in 
Banff because of a railroad washout. Several 


years later an American newspaperman, Norman 
K. Luxton, who had made his home in Banff, 






























Papooses, braves, squaws 
vie for best costume 


War-paint experts, 
ancient and modern, 
swap secrets 


The spectacle begins with a pony parade past Banff Springs Hotel 












organized it into an international attraction, 

It is supported by public subscription anq 
gate receipts, plus ten bison contributed by the 
department in charge of Banff Nation:| Par, 
All the money goes to the Indians in prize 
and rations. 

Only Indian sports are held and only Indiay 
songs and dances are presented. Banf!’s prep. 
arations for the 1200 Indian performers begin 
weeks in advance. The Indians come in little 
groups and begin pitching their colorful te. 
pees. Each day of the ceremonies begins with 
a parade. They file out past their tepees—men 
women and children, braves, squaws and mm 
pooses, clad in buckskin, beads and 
gaily tinted feathers. 

The Stoney Indians live on reserva. 
tions east of Banff in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. They have been 
in Western Alberta for perhaps four 
hundred years, ever since they were 
separated, in some unexplained way, 
from their main tribe, the Sioux. The 
legend is that a small party of hunters 
wandered into the area and never 
returned to their original tepees be- 
cause they found the hunting good. 
They were deadly fighters and for a 


errr 


long time were called Cutthroats—it was their 
habit to slit the throats of enemies to make 
sure they were out of the fighting. 

The Indians are still amazingly skillful hunt- 
ers, securing game and fur in abundance. In the 
time they take out for ranching they have de- 
veloped some of the finest farms and cattle in the 
country. The children are sent to the Indian 


_ school from the time they are five until they 


reach the age of fourteen. Beginning an adult 
life of their own on the reservation, they hunt 
and fish and farm. 

In the tradition established by their fathers 
and mothers, the new generation also celebrates 
on Banff Indian Days. They know the terror 
the warpath only through the stories of the old 
men of the tribe, but they have other Indias 
traditions to carry on—the proud and handy 
culture of a Stone Age people. And they follow 
the trails to Banff each year secure in the know! 
edge that theirs is a peace treaty that has 
worked long and well. ® 
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if!’ prep. ff GIANT TRANSATLANTIC AIRLINERS leave New York 
1ers begin jf every Friday morning and, almost like unex- 
¢ in little pected guests, drop in the next day on three 


lorful te. Buropean capitals: Copenhagen, Oslo, and 
ecins with fy Stockholm. Of the three, only the last named 
ees—men, is in the comfortable role of the housewife who 
s and pa. fg doesn’t have to worry about serving potluck 
>eads andy supper. For Sweden, neutral and unscarred 
by war, is the first European country to 
nN reserva. @ invite postwar travel on anything approach- 
foothills of | ing the prewar scale. She is ready for 
‘have been ff tourists. 
rhaps four Sweden offers such visual delights as medi- 
they were eval castles towering against the sky, and 
ained way, ™ cities so modern and clean as to be 
Sioux. The § almost shocking; such tours as leisurely af 
of hunters § canal voyages in squat white steamers " 
and never § through pastoral settings, and swift 


Che land of streamlined cities, folklore, 


and midnight sunshine 





bids for postwar visitors 






tepees be- plane flights to the northern 
ting good. § mountains where you ski in July. He 
and for a There is also dining in restaurants © 


where the superb marine vistas 
rival the food, and there are theater- 
going and visits to streamlined industrial 
centers. Many of Sweden’s pleasures are 
enjoyed beneath the never-setting summer 
sun of the northlands. 

Your plane has only to bring you to 
Stockholm by night for you to under- 
stand what I mean. Seeing Stockholm after 
dark is quite another thing than seeing 
Paris or New York. Stockholm is a city 
shimmering in an unworldly light, a city 
floating on silvery waters under a sky that 
isneither blue nor grten but something 
halfway. For you the outstanding first 
impression of Stockholm will be that en- 
chanting light of the summer night. 

But you can’t stare at the quivering light 
forever, and there are any number of things you 
can do. There’s a motorboat tour under the 
bridges of Stockholm to give you a close-up of 
it was their this beautiful city. The Grand Hotel, with ma- 
es to make |g Jtic revolving doors opening on the brink of 

Lake Malaren (on the hotel’s opposite side is 
killful hunt: the royal palace), has boats docked there all 
ance. In the hours, ready to shuttle passengers back and 
ey have de- forth on the surrounding waters. 
cattle in the Everything happens at the Grand, a hotel not 

the Indian unlike the one in Vicki Baum’s novel. The 

e until they wealthy, the famous, the foreigners and the press 
ing an adult Sather there. It costs about three dollars per 
n, they hunt f %Y per person, five dollars for a couple. There’s 
aservice charge of 10 per cent for the maid who 

their fathers deans your room. There is a ceiling on room 
so celebrates § 8 and, as in America, hotels are crowded. 
the terror of Of shortages, there are hardly any—for the 
es of the old ™Urst. Stores have American gadgets, French 
other Indiaa lingerie, real silk stockings, Argentine leather 
/ and handy 800ds, Swiss watches. Meals, maid service, laun- 
d they follow dry and al! such comforts are“unbelievably good. 
‘n the know! Food is rationed, but plentiful enough for 
vty that has the visitor. There is hardly any food or drink 
you can think of that can’t be found in the 
Principal restaurants. Lobster, caviar, fresh 


ye HOW DAY Dalecarlians row to church on Sunday and race on other holidays 





fruit from California and Palestine, frozen fruits 
and vegetables, ample meat and butter, plain and 
famcy desserts, all kinds of cheese and vast assort- 
ments of liquors. Prices are just a trifle less than 
you pay for similar quality in the United States. 

Stockholm has no night clubs in the American 
sense. Swedish night life is formal. You may eat 
and dance and listen to the music, but there is 
no other entertainment. Because of state control 
of alcohol, you must buy considerable food in a 
restaurant in order to drink in any quantity. 
You can’t just drop in anywhere and order a 
quick one. As a tourist, however, you are issued 
a special “book” allowing you to buy a substan- 
tial quantity in the “‘system” shops. 

Liquor, however, is the least of Sweden’s wor- 
ries. Last winter there was a dire coal shortage, 
and wood supplied most of the fuel. The law 
banned hot water except for hotels; to keep clean, 
the people used the public steam baths. Thus 
only visitors could loll in hot tubs. 

The first thing you do after you’ve checked 
into your hotel, if your time is limited, is to 
‘check signals” with the man who knows all the 
answers, the porter. The hotel will map out short 
trips, not only through the startlingly modern 
and scrupulously clean city but to showplaces 
in the suburbs. 

Six miles out is Drottningholm, Sweden’s 
Versailles, where you can see the rococo 
palace in which the king lives in spring 
and at Christmas. Drottningholm’s 
eighteenth-century theater, with its stock 
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Liseberg after dark . . . concerts and spectacles 


of rare, authentic costumes and side scenes, 
should also be visited.. For a gay evening you 
can go to Saltsjébaden, a half hour by train 
or car from Stockholm, where amid romantic 
settings you take a moonlight bath in the sea and 
dine at Restaurantholmen, favorite dancing 
place of Stockholm’s young set. 

For a pleasant week end you can drive to the 
home of the late Selma Lagerléf, the Swedish 
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writer who won the Nobel prize in 1909. She 
lived at her family’s old country home, Mar- 
backe, in Varmland. Since her death in 1940, 
it has been turned into an informal museum. 
Probably by now you’d like to change pace 
and scenery. A plane from Stockholm to Lulea, 
Sweden’s most northern airport, carries you in 
just two hours over hundreds of square miles of 
forests, rivers, sawmills and pulp plants— 
Sweden’s riches. From the plane’s final station 
you can take a northwest-bound train, and in 
another twelve hours, be in Riksgransen, on the 
Norwegian border, well above the Arctic Circle. 
On the train you will pass by the . famous 





On Gotland in the Baltic Sea 


mines of Kiruna, which supply most of Sweden’s 
iron-ore exports. 

In Riksgransen’s mountains everything will at 
first seem topsy-turvy, for if you arrive at the ex- 
cellent hotel in daytime, most of the guests will 
be still abed. You will wonder why no one is 
about, until you are told everyone is resting from 
skiing the night before. It is at dinnertime that 
the hotel really comes to life. Then, although 
the sun is still shining, the night frost cools the 
air, and parties of young skiers start for the 
mountains. To go with them you must be skilled 
and experienced, for the snow is hard and granu- 
lated—and very unromantic when met 
face on. Also, on the skiing fields you 
must constantly be on guard to protect 
your eyes against the brilliant glare 
of sun on snow. From the snow-clad 
mountain slopes on these white nights, 
the sun seems to roll like a frozen lemon 
around the silent horizon to the south. 
The sharp midnight light allows you to 
see many miles in every direction, down 
to the Atlantic Ocean westward, and 


You see the royal palace from a Stockholm hotel . 


southward to the tip of Sweden’s second highest 
mountain, Kebnekaise. 

After such rugged country, you may long for 
the contrast of civilized delights. I would reg. 
ommend that you go to Dalecarlia, the county 
of bluish hills and unspoiled folkways, just six 
hours before you reach Stockholm on your way 
back south. Here lived the group of interned 
American fliers who were forced down in Sweden 
after bombing Germany during the war. Op 
Saturdays, Sundays and festival days, the 
Swedes of Dalecarlia wear their gay, traditional 
costumes, a different one for each community, 
originally peasant adaptations of the clothes 
worn by the eighteenth-century aristocracy, 
Customs are as much traditional as is the peasant 
dress. 

During your visit to Dalecarlia you have a 
choice of one of the good hotels in the city of 
Falun, or one of the small, comfortable resorts 
on Lake Siljan. On the lake on a Sunday morn- 


ing you will see groups from the various com- 
‘munities rowing to church in their long narrow 


boats, built along the lines of ancient Viking 
ships. 

Boats and waterways are nearly always with 
you in Sweden. Back at your headquarters in 
Stockholm you will find the Géta Kanal an in- 
viting route to Géteborg. This journey of two 
and a half days should leave you many memories, 
Just as you absorb something essential about 
Egypt from the indolent Nile or about London 
from the Thames, you see much of the heart of 
Sweden from the deck of the small steamer that 
takes you from the Baltic to the North Sea on 
charming streams, lakes and canals, threading 
past dark woods and open pastures. And part of 
your knowledge of Sweden will come through 
your meeting and learning to know the passen- 
gers on the steamer. 


Roses and-Ruins 


As a substitute for the canal voyage you can 
fly to Gotland, the Baltic Sea island of roses 
and ruins. Here vacation days center around 
the beaches. In fact, all Sweden turns to the 
beaches and water in summertime. 

Arriving in Géteborg via the Kanal gives you 
a different view of the city than you’d get if you 
crossed from the States by ship. Steamer passen- 
gers first see the quaint silhouette of the Vinga 
Lighthouse marking the ocean entrance to this 
second largest Swedish city, the country’s most 
important port, and the site of one of Sweden's 
four universities. Here also are the huge shipyards 
of Goétaverken, Eriksberg and Lindholmen, busy 
constructing ocean-going 
liners, tankers and men-of- 
war. 

Géteborg was founded in 
the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century by King 
Gustavus Adolphus, the 
Lion of the North. Gustavus 
induced a group of diligent 
Dutch businessmen to settle 
there, and the city’s network 
of Netherlands-style canals 
is one result. You will find 
ample things to see in a 
stroll. In summertime, Gote- 
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longi and waved. The exchange is in America’s favor. 
ld You're probably beginning to count your 
% money in Géteborg wondering whether to take 
q —_ a quick run down to Malmé, rent a car and 
a drive back to Stockholm, or what. Well, if I 
nal were you and my time was beginning to run 
Swell thin, I’d fly from Géteborg to Stockholm. It costs | 
fifteen dollars and you’re there in two hours. 
~ Why hurry to get back? Because your visit 
bs, the to Sweden would lack something precious to re- 
ce member if you failed to take an excursion on 
a one of the squat little. white steamers -waiting 
ee for you on the stream which flows through the 
| y: middle of the city. It will be a bright Sunday 
— morning. Like all other Stockholmers, you will | 
' , set out for a visit to one of the hundreds of 
have 4 Bl Folk dancing in the old folkways His father wore the costume too Skargarden resorts, that part of Sweden between 
as the mainland and the sea, thronged with islands 
. Oe big and small. 
_— . Close to Stockholm the islands are well 
ies populated, but farther away they stand green 
eal and houseless, surrounded by cJear, cool water. 
Vi On the smooth rocks of the island shores are 
; people lying in the sun as if they were muffins 
st wa that should be baked on all sides. A summer 
— Sunday in Sweden is a day consecrated to the 
al anes tanning sun. It is unspoiled country, with popu- 
y yes lation so scanty for the size of the area that 
1emories, camping, nude bathing, sailing, motoring, hunt- 
ee ing, skiing, skating, golfing, tennis and practi- 
Lona cally all other sports are joyously and widely 
henna indulged in. 
mer that g 
h Sea on Smooth is the Word for Rocks 
nee Maybe you have already observed that I said 
d part the “smooth”? rocks of the islands. In that ad- | 
— jective lies one of the wonders of Sweden. Sinc* | 
‘_ the Ice Age, Sweden’s granite rocks have been i 
polished smooth as silk. I should prefer not to | 
talk of them as cliffs or rocks, but teach you in- 
stead the smooth Swedish word, “hiillarna.” | 
7 A generous helping of vacationtime in Sweden i 
| of roses Aristocracy dressed thus 200 years ago Flowers are the motif for an Orsa dress is not necessarily expensive. When air service is } 
+ finally stabilized, many people who never had 
wan the time for a vacation in this part of the 
gives you borg is almost entirely embedded in green foli- in the background, up a flight of stone steps, world will be able to spend a few weeks in a | 
ant tea age. It has huge “lungs” such as Slottsskogen, the Art Museum. northern land. Round trips by plane are now 
he passen- a park where the townsfolk love to spend At the theater, both drama and opera, ticket set at $890. Cabin class by ocean liner, New | 


| 
| 
ae Vee their day;and Liseberg, a combination resort prices never exceed four dollars. Top price for | York to Géteborg, is $250, plus tax; standard 
as ee and amusement park that presents concerts, a seat at the movies is sixty-five cents. Some of class is $175, plus tax. Once the tourist has 

| 


v's au restaurants, and cabarets to the fun seeker. the theaters receive financial aid from city or crossed the ocean and landed in Sweden, his 
neil In the daytime you can go for a swim in the _ state. The price of nearly everything in Swe- _ further outlay will be no greater than for a 
shipyards Spacious open-air pool, or just for a walk in den, by the way, is just slightly below Amer- sight-seeing jaunt from New York to Maine, 
aioe till the abundant greenery. ican prices for the same services, except gasoline, with the customary stopovers and side trips. 

‘onan The mixture of old and new architecture which is sixty cents a gallon. As an example of It is along these side trips that he is most apt 


: should catch any visitor’s eye. The show _ charges in Sweden, for a dollar and a quarter a __to find local color. And what color! Swedish 
d men-of- ee . : : . 
place of Goteborg is the Géta- girls are delightful to look at: blond hair, tanned 
platsen, a wide plaza dominated skin, blue eyes—an unbeatable combination. 
the seven- mits center by a fountain sym- A young American on a glittering Sunday 


ny Kies bolizing Poseidon, god of the iia may very easily become friends with one of these 
; *a, the work of Carl Milles, 


ounded in 













phus, the § Res . ““ey* \ pretty girls who is perhaps going to Skargarden 
1. Gustavus — Swedish sculptor. This & to swim and dance. Most certainly she will 
of diligent srim-faced sculpture surveys a d “Bi be eager to improve her schoolgirl English 
en to settle ia of modern buildings: the in talking to him about her country. And 
ys network = Theat r, where you can see she might seem daring, unconventional and 
tvle canals Oadway hits while they are liberal-minded. 


still playing j ¢ 
vu will find G Playing in New York; the 
oe Reert Hall, considered by 
Ress Gote- Ps famous artists the Mecca 
Europe's musical world; and 


But look out, young man! In her heart 
she is as romantic as girls can be, and 
thinks of herself as Cinderella and of 
you as her prince from far away. © 
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At Falkenberg holidays are consecrated to the tanning sun 








































































seemed fantastic. Mind you, this is the Jones wh) was 2 
Golf Master B OBBY JONES won the four biggest golf tournaments in tM his p< 
world, the U. S. and British opens and amateuy, {Hand ' 


gives his recipe f oF having more fun in one year and then retired at twenty-eight. man ! 


“Sure,” he affirmed grinning. “I’ve had {Got | 
school myself. Why, the first couple of years | af} 
played the Masters at Augusta, where I’m officia| [ve s 
host each year, I let myself get badly upset ly. play \ 
cause I didn’t play better. I just had to realix MJ some 
that my game wasn’t disciplined the way it was be im 


on the fairways 


RECENTLY, ON THE EVE of a top-flight golf tour- 
nament, a friend sent word to me that Robert 
T. Jones, Jr., in town to watch the big event, 
was playing a near-by course. I hopped in a car 


when I played championship golf.” to reé 

and left the tourney site where the Nelsons, Jones still enjoys plenty of fine shots, however. Jor 
Sneads, Hogans, Byrds and other pres. wae In one Augusta club tournament last winter he cours 
warming up and drove over. Bobby J oe still rapped out a sixty-eight and a sixty-nine on suc. more 
the great man of golf to me and millions like me. cessive days over one of the most exacting courses the « 
Cutting across the almost empty course I found in the country. are h 


him and some friends ambling along the fifth 
fairway. I was suddenly struck by 
the contrast. Here was the one-and- 


Jones never plays his friends for more than af§ too. 
dollar bet. “Gambling is another thing the aver- shoot 
age golfer should avoid,” he said. “I don’t se ards 








only “grand-slam” artist playing in anything wrong in a little bet. But when you golfe 
virtual seclusion, easy, relaxed, and cep turn any sport into a medium for gambling, it are W 
obviously having the time of his life, ceases to be enjoyable.” for hi 
while<a few miles’ away crowds of Jones tabbed overambition as another curb “C 
RAGE ectatore hung on the shots of no more on golfing pleasure. ““Sam Byrd told me abouta{— Most 
the tournament wizards. “Bob,” I asked, “when bd man who had a heart attack and was afraid he'd § _ profe 


you come to a national open now, with all that 
| old excitement and glamour, don’t you ever feel 


have to give up the game. But when he got bet- J strok 
’ ; ter his doctor told him he could play a little ifhe J tal a 

the urge tobe pare of it againi” Ou Duffers didn’t overdo it. That man made an agreement § game 
He grinned: like a small boy. “Not me,” he with himself never to take more than par on any ment 
hole. On a par-four hole he’d hit the ball fou man 


years of that. It was plenty. Championship golf is BY HARRY ROBERT __ times and pick up, no matter where he was. Hef tell I 
hardwork. I’ve learned to play for sheer fun now.” 


Jones makes no secret of his recipes for enjoy- 
ing golf and whilé they won’t help you take home 
the club championship or cut ten strokes off your 

game overnight, they can make your hours on 


said. ““Most people don’t realize I had _ fifteen 


The ¢ 


“Basically,” explained the ex-champ, “‘it’s a 
matter.of changing mental attitude. The average 
golferis put at a disadvantage right at the start 
of evagy round, when he’s handed a score card 
with par printed for each hole. You see, that 
automatically presents him with a standard of 
perfection. that can be met by less than two per 
cent of all those who play the game. 

“That’s not true‘in most other sports. When 
you play tennis nobody gives you a yardstick 
that indicates the kind of game Bill Tilden played. 
But in golf you get a set of figures which says, in 
effect, this-is the way Nelson and Hogan do it— 
yes, and sometimes, Jones. 


thet faifways a lot sweeter. 
t 
| 
} 


“Understand, I don’t believe in going out and 
knocking the ball around without caring where 
} it goes. Golf is a serious gamé. But whenever the 
average guy is working for a score he soon be- 

gins to tighten up on almost every shot with a 
sort of ‘here-it-comes’ feeling. 

“We ought to school ourselves to get pleasure 
out of the good shots instead of moaning over the 
bad.” 

Jones frowned on the idea of setting a personal 
par. ““That’s just the same thing,”’ he said. ““The 
average golfer always thinks that his best score is 
his right one anyhow. Forget the figures. Ap- 
preciate the good shots. Forget the bad. That’s 
what I’ve tried to school myself to do.” 

The thought that the man who won thirteen 
United States and British national titles, a record 
never approached by any other golfer, should 

have to teach himself to enjoy his own good shots 





rantees some fun 
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was a pretty good player. Frequently he made 
his par. But when he didn’t he just picked up 
and went on to the next hole. Sam said that 
man never enjoyed the game so much in his life. 
Got his health back too. 

“The average player tries to be too ambitious. 
I’ve seen duffers in spots where the only sensible 
play was a sacrifice shot into the clear. I’ve seen 
some of them try foolhardy gambles that would 
be impossible to pros. The Sunday player ought 
to realize that there is a limit to his ability.” 

Jones doesn’t think that designing easier golf 
courses would help week-end players find any 
more fun. “The average golfer,”’ he says, “‘likes 
the challenge of tough courses, the kind that 
are hard for good players and suitable for dubs 
too. The best are those that make a top player 
shoot his best game to score well, where haz- 
ards are out far enough to make the good 
golfer play well to clear them, yet where fairways 
are wide enough to give the duffer plenty of room 
for his own brand of game. 

“Golfers are all chronic expecters of miracles. 
Most of them believe a series of lessons from the 
professional will immediately take a half dozen 
strokes off their average scores. It’s the old men- 
tal attitude again. You get more fun out of the 
game when you’re content with small improve- 
ment. After all, if a pro can teach the average 
man to hit the ball a little cleaner and perhaps 
tell him how to play a shot he didn’t know, he’s 


given good service, and the pupil will 
eventually play better for it.” 

Jones reflected. “Here’s something 
that no bad shot or anything else can 
ever spoil. Golf is one game that’s 
played out where the air is freshest and 
the trees and grass are greenest. No 
other sport has such beautiful sur- 
roundings. A man can’t help enjoy 


The game’s beautiful surroundings are there to be enjoyed 


&y 


this game. I realize, of course, that not every- 
body can belong to a country club. It isn’t 
necessary, anyhow. There are many fine public 
links and there will be more as the cities get 
into community-recreation programs. 

“More people will find that the leisurely pace 
of the game, which allows time to admire natural 
surroundings, also promotes a comradeship not 
possible in faster sports. I can’t think of another 
game where your friends, opponents as well as 
partners, are with you throughout. You don’t 
have to hurry. You get tired healthily without 
strain. You can always stop, relax, let others 
play through. You can play golf almost as soon as 
you can walk and as long as you can stand erect. 

“In fact, when we don’t enjoy golf there’s 
something wrong with us, not with the game.” © 


Forget par... appreciate your good shots 
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Fifty years of lily culture 


THIS IS THE sTORY of a mud puddle which grew 
into an enchanted garden, in the northeastern 
corner of what is now Anacostia Park in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and a mere trolley ride from the 
National Capitol. 

The Kenilworth Aquatic Gardens are like a 
dream of Oriental beauty come true, rivaled 
only by the Royal Gardens of Bangkok, Thailand. 
From June until the first frost, 125 varieties of 
lotus and water lily unfold with a profusion of 
color, a heady cocktail of fragrances. The gar- 
dens offer two shows daily—a matinee and a 
night performance. Before the curtain goes 
down on the night-blooming lily and lotus, velvet 
petals of day-bloom- 
ers begin to unfold. 

At the peak of the 
season, toward the 
end of July, 50,000 
blooms spread a col- 
orful blanket over 
seven acres of lily 
pools. There are the 
long-stemmed lotus, 
standing taller than a 
man; the smaller va- 
rieties, making up in 
intense coloring what 
they lack in size; the 
Egyptian lotus, leg- 
endary preference of 
Cleopatra. 

Thousands of visi- 
tors from far-off lands have lingered to wonder 
at the pale yellows, the unbelievably deep ma- 
gentas, the exotic pinks and delicate pastels that 
inhabit this wonderland. Royalty has come, 
and then returned. Many of the Presidents have 
been frequent visitors. 

It started in 1882, when Walter B. Shaw, an 
accountant with the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
bought a farm in Kenilworth, at the northeastern 
corner of the District of Columbia, and settled 
there with his family. On the edge of the marsh- 
land, along the Anacostia River, was a small 
pool—a “mud puddle,” they called it. Walter 
Shaw, recalling the pond lilies of his boyhood in 
Maine, sent up north for a half-dozen wild lily 
roots and planted them in his pool. Neighbors 
and friends became enthusiastic about the 
blooms. Encouraged, Mr. Shaw built another 
pool, then another. Before he quite understood 
what was happening, passers-by were stopping 
in to ask the price of his flowers. 

He tried planting a half-acre pool, and 
watched his hobby grow like an inspired cause. 
No longer content with domestic varieties, he 
brought India, Egypt, South America, South 
Africa, the tropical islands into his own back 
yard. The world became his exploring and pur- 
chasing grounds. He would pay any price for a 
rare lily root. All that mattered was that every 
variety of the exotic flower should be represented 
there, in the dream garden of a man whose 
childhood memories revolved around a Maine 
lily pond drowsing in the afternoon sun. 

Even all the established varieties did not suffice. 
Mr. Shaw worked at hybridizing until he had 
created new beauty of his own. The most famous 
of his hybrids is known, appropriately enough, 
as the Walter B. Shaw—a warm pink lily now a 


‘ 
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garden favorite. More and 
more pools were added, 
until they grew into a world 
wonder, occupying seven 
acres and forty-two pools. 

Is it any wonder that the 
plants were soon being sold 
all over the world, and the blooms all over the 
Eastern United States, and that throughout the 
season people swarmed to the spot for sight- 
seeing? All the entomologists, zoologists, and 
botanists of repute used it as a common 
meeting ground for experiments and new dis- 
coveries. President and Mrs. Wilson spent 
many happy hours there . . . and the Chinese 
ambassadors and their families . . . Justice 


fe 











Oliver Wendell Holmes . . . Lord and Lady 
Lindsay. All came at first with curiosity, and sub. 
sequently because they couldn’t keep away. 
In 1911 Mr. Shaw retired and turned over the 
management of the gardens to his daughter, 
Helen Fowler, who had grown up under their 
spell, sitting long hours in the enchantment of 
the fairy-tale land all about her, the fragrance of 
the Egyptian lotus weaving through her dreams, 
She took to it naturally and easily, added pool 
after pool, watching new beauty come to life 
under her supervision. Like her father, she 
found that no one could tend the flowers for long 
without experiencing a creative impulse. She 
produced fifteen varieties of water lilies. By this 
time the hobby had matured into a large-scale 


A hobby that grew:into Kenilworth Gardens, Washington's 
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wholesale business, which she managed. For the 
fifty years, her chief horticulturist has been 
David E. Saunders. 

The search for rare roots, for exotic specimens, 
continued unabated. Mrs. Fowler retraced her 
father’s footsteps twice a year, following each 
new specimen back to its native habitat—but 
with an added incentive. In Europe, South 
America, Trinidad, she expressed what she 
found on paper. Before long she had faithful 
reproductions of many of the specimens in her 
own gardens—soft pastels which she hung in her 
grawling barn gallery in Kenilworth, where 
sunlight from an ellipticalj window brightens 
them with a lifelike glow. ~ og even now, after 
her retirement as supervigor of the gardens, 
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Helen Fowler sits at her easel before an un- 
finished pastel. Visitors are invariably attracted 
to the rustic wooden sign with big black lettering 
that points to THE BARN GALLERY. 

When the National Park Service took over the 
gardens as part of Anacostia Park, the flowers 
were no longer on the market for would-be pur- 
chasers, but Walter Shaw and Helen Fowler 
had made water-lily gardening a new form of 
recreation for the public. They had shown how 
the exotic plants could be raised in any ordinary 
back yard with proper care. 

The gardens are still growing. Some of the 
handsomest lilies have been transplanted to add 
color to reflecting pools between Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial, pools 












outside the Department of the Interior building, 
and in Washington’s Meridian Hill Park. 

A visit to the gardens really means a visit to 
Mrs. Fowler. For she is still the guiding spirit 
of the place. She hears the newcomers’ excited 
*‘ohs” and “‘ahs” as they catch the flash of colored 
fins through the pool waters, the goldfish weav- 
ing in and out of the lily pads, lending a touch 
of the Arabian Nights to their surroundings. 

The Sleeping Beauty . . . Rapunzel, her gold- 
flowing hair rippling from a palace window . . . 
all the old richness and color of fairy-tale lands 
come to life again in an enchanted garden— 
with no admission charge. And it all started in 
Walter B. Shaw’s “‘mud puddle” in Kenilworth, 
sixty-odd years ago. ® 
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The “Mrs. C. W. Ward” recalls 
the wife of an early botanist 
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The deep pink petals 
of the “Mrs. Hitchcock’ 





LYNWOOD, CALIFORNIA, a semi-industrial sub- 
urb of Los Angeles, is a lively, happy, bubbling 
community where children and their parents play 
together and stay together and there’s something 
doing all the time. 

Evenings, week ends and school vacations, 
there are horseback trips to distant hills, ranches, 
seashores; bicycle tours along old footpaths and 
. forgotten country lanes; snappy parades, with 
boys’ and girls’ drill teams competing; model- 
airplane contests; hayrides, wiener roasts, barbe- 
cues. In Lynwood, fun is epidemic. 

All this has grown out of a unique city-wide co- 
operative organization called Junior All-Amer- 
icans. You might call it a revolution in recreation. 
It is important not only to Lynwood but to all 
the small towns in America where youngsters 
complain there is “nothing to do,” for it is a 
pattern any town may copy. 

Junior All-Americans is the creation of Mrs. 
Isabelle Belyea, wife of a Lynwood contractor 
and a moving force in civic affairs. Asked by the 
Parent-Teachers Association to draft an after- 
school entertainment program for teen-agers, 
Mrs. Belyea came up with a plan for a club which 
would entertain not only the children but their 
parents. 

Junior All-Americans,” she explained, “will 
offer each child an opportunity to join a group 
in which he can do the thing he enjoys most. The 
groups will need leaders, and that’s where the 
parents come in.” 

While, over the loud-speaker system at Junior 
High, Principal W. W. Jones was inviting pupils 
to register their favorite pastimes, Mrs. Belyea 
and other PTA leaders—Mrs. Katherine Mc- 
Cone, Mrs. C. O. Edington, Mrs. Orin Bennett, 
Mrs. Katherine Haskell, to mention a few—were 
enlisting parents. Shortly, the town was buzzing. 

Many children voted for horseback riding. 
Mrs. Belyea is an enthusiastic horsewoman, 
so that was right down her street. She enlisted 
other horse fanciers as instructors. Chief of Police 
Paul Kerr, enthusiastic from the start, located a 
big city-owned field. The city engineer laid out 
a riding ring and an oval track. City ma- 
chinéry graded them. City workmen built a 
paddock. Finally, one Friday afternoon, dozens 
of youngsters gathered and formed the Eques- 
trian Group. 
immediate success. Instructors 
brought their prize horses and silver-mounted 
tack. Children brought mounts ranging from 
golden palominos to dusty burros, rigged with 
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UW is EPIDEMIC 


BY DON EDDY 


everything from stock saddles to surcingles. 
Plain or fancy, it made no difference. Fun was all 
that mattered. 

Informal classes were formed in plain and 
fancy riding, the care and feeding of the horse. 
Children swore allegiance to the flag and prom- 
ised to obey their instructors and attend all meet- 
ings. The latter pledge was hardly necessary. 
Nowadays it’s hard to tell whether the children 
or the leaders enjoy themselves more. 


As the Twig is Bent — 


Activities branched into breakfast rides with 
campfire food and all-day rides to points of 
interest. The program carries straight through 
the year. 

Horsemen’s associations became interested and 
entertained the youngsters at ranch barbecues 
and rodeos. Famed Sheriff Eugene Biscailuz 
hopes they’ll soon be ready to become a Junior 
Posse with uniforms and badges. Members who 
want to buy better mounts or fancier tack are 
financed on businesslike terms. Almost uncon- 
sciously, many children are learning secrets of 
the ranching business which may shape their 
adult lives. But, most of all, they’re having fun. 


Bicycle riders formed the second-largest group, 
but they had a complaint. ““Where can you go on 
a bike?” they demanded glumly. Mrs. Belyea 
solved that by recruiting R. E. Knorr, who runs 
a Lynwood bicycle shop and was a noted cyclist 
not too many years ago. He took charge of the 
250 members of the Bicycle Group. 

“Before we start talking about going places,” 
said Mr. Knorr at his organization meeting, “we 
ought to know something about bicycles. If your 
bike breaks down on the road you'll have to know | 
how to fix it.” 

Thereupon, probably at the cost of consider 
able future. business for his shop, he taught his 
fascinated youngsters how to take their mounts 
apart and put them together again, explaining. 
the function of each part. 

That course finished, he mapped out explora- 
tion tours of the countryside. “I’ll show you 
things you never could see from an automobile,” 
he boasted, and made good by leading them 
through the back country, far from highways, 
pointing out strange geological formations and 
natural phenomena. 

“T even surprise myself sometimes,”’ Mr. Knorr 
chuckles. ““Didn’t know that I knew so much.” 

































































































Lynwood is a little place that does big things for children 
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The cyclists have gone even farther in the 
right direction. Not long before Junior All- 
Americans was formed, two young riders were 
killed in Lynwood as a result of hitching tows 
behind trucks. There hasn’t been a single serious 
bicycle accident since the club began to function, 
largely because the children and Mr. Knorr 
drew up safety rules and pledged themselves not 
only to obey them but to enforce them. 

They wiped out petty thievery by appointing 
monitors to guard bike racks and by co-operat- 
ing with Chief Kerr in a bicycle licensing plan. 
Several times yearly, at their invitation, the chief 
gives safety talks before school assemblies, illus- 
trating them with slides and movies. The group 
is working on a plan to make Lynwood a terminus 
of an annual coastwise bicycle marathon. 

Lynwood always was a great town for holiday 
parades, so perhaps it was natural many children 
said they’d enjoy belonging to a good drill team. 
It took only a telephone call to interest the com- 
mandant of a near-by Army post. “Sure,” he said 
heartily, “I’ll send you the best drillmasters on 
earth!” Hesenta captain and a sergeant, and the 
boys’ drill team now performs intricate maneuvers 
before cheering crowds at inter-school games. 

Not to be outdone, the girls formed a drill 
team, too, enlisting Policewoman Mrs. Irene 
Schaefer as drillmaster. They chipped in to buy 
large quantities of gay taffeta. One girl designed 
a uniform. Mrs. Ada Osborn, a professional 
dressmaker, cut the material—free, of course. 
The girls sewed the costumes together in the 
junior high’s workrooms. They made a great hit 
not long ago when the girls paraded three miles 
in a clothing-drive rally. 

Many youngsters, both boys and girls, said 
they’d like to learn to make and fly model air- 
planes. Well, that was easy. Right on the main 
boulevard was the hobby shop of Ercle Lock- 
wood. It hadn’t been too long since Mr. Lock- 
wood himself was a youngster with a yen to 
know about model planes. 


So the Gremlin Club came into existence. 
Today its leader is Rush Bickers, who succeeded 
Mr. Lockwood at the hobby shop. It is a big- 
time operation. Starting with gliders, the Grem- 
lins have progressed through rubber-band-pro- 
pelled planes to heavy, fancy models with gaso- 
line motors. 

Gremlin headquarters is at City Park, which 
the city council permits them to use for aerial 
tournaments and practice sessions. On almost 
any sunny day the park rings with shrieks 
and groans of Gremlins as they watch ships 
perform. 

Some of these tyro flyers show remarkable 
talent—so much so that commercial airplane 
factories near by already have arranged to put 
them to work when they finish school. What’s 
more, the youngsters’ enthusiasm has infected 
their dads. Dozens of Lynwood garages are 
father-and-son model-airplane shops, and dads 
are always on hand when the planes compete. 

One of the odd developments was the desire of 
several girls to learn to make doll clothes. The 
answer to that bobbed up right in Chief Kerr’s 
office when his secretary, Miss Barbara Bitting, 
remarked: “My mother does better than that. 
She makes dolls.” 

Thus, motherly Mrs. Pearl Bitting entered the 
Junior All-American ranks. Her first class in 
doll-making was small, since many teen-agers 
thought they were too big to fuss with dolls. 
But, when word spread that it was not only fun 
but profitable, enrollment leaped to sixty-five. 

Smart shops in neighboring cities began buy- 
ing the group’s dolls at fancy prices, and individ- 
ual customers sent them orders. Several mem- 
bers earned all their Christmas money last year 
from doll sales and there is talk of a co-operative 
group factory-and-store. 

In fact, Junior All-Americans branched in all 
sorts of directions. One group of girls wanted to 
learn about flower arrangements and table set- 
tings. Mrs. Bertha Doyle, proprietress of a 
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flower shop, became their leader. She thinks her 
girls’ work has lifted the community aesthetic 
level. 

“One girl had an honest showdown with her 
family. They usually ate in the kitchen. She 
persuaded them to move into the dining room by 
agreeing to set the table for every meal. Her 
tables are really beautiful.” 

Another group of girls—and some boys— 
wanted to learn to decorate cakes, a well-paid 
profession. A bakery manager became their 
instructor. An archery group was formed. The 
swimming group is trying to have swimming 
made a mandatory study in schools. A drama 
group gives successful performances. Camera 
and philatelic groups are operating. A “charm 
school”’ is proposed. ““There’s no telling where 
it will end,” remarks Mrs. Belyea. 

That seems true. Other cities are already ask- 
ing about Junior All-Americans and the art 
group is designing an emblem which can be used 
nationally. In Lynwood, this emblem on a 
membership card will entitle the holder to a 
special show once a week at Bill Zimmerman’s 
movie theater. The Army has agreed to have 
Junior All-Americans as honor guests at cere- 
monies decorating war heroes. An airplane fac- 
tory has invited them to attend previews of new 
models. And plans are under way for a city-wide 
fair at which all groups will display their 
achievements and compete for prizes. 

As it has grown, a co-operative governing 
board of children and adults has been set up. The 
juvenile panel consists of an elected delegate 
from each group. The adult panel consists of 
three school officials, three merchants, a police 
officer, a clergyman and a physician. The pancls 
meet together and discussion is free. When th> 
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youngsters feel one of their number needs dis- 
cipline, the name of the offender is not spoken 
but the circumstances are discussed hypotheti- 
cally. Usually, correction is left to the discretion 
of the children themselves. Most often it takes 
the form of ostracism—guaranteed to bring the 
culprit to order in jig time. 

In all the flurry of having fun, Lynwood has 
almost forgotten that the movement began as a 
defense mechanism against a growing wave ot 
juvenile mischief. Outwardly, Lynwood differs 
little from many other suburbs. Its 17,000 
middle-class residents are compressed in an area 
of four square miles. And like many others, its 
children used to consider it a pretty dull place. 

Nobody gave this much thought until, about 
four years ago, with hundreds of the town’s 
mothers patriotically working in defense plants, 
children began to get into trouble. Police had to 


‘er 


Flower arranging is a popular class 


be called in some instances. The thing thay 
baffled them most was discovering that a crowd 
of boys had broken into the school gymnasium at _ 
night—not to steal, but merely to play with the 
equipment. Then Lynwood woke up. ; 

Nobody remembers just how it started. The | 
Parent Teachers Association had a lot to do 
with it. So did quiet, scholarly Chief Ker 
So did Principal Jones. So did the civic clubs, | 
churches and lodges. They decided to give the | 
youngsters a voice. 

A prize essay contest was launched in the 
schools on the subject: ““What Lynwood Can Do 
to Improve Conditions for its Young People.” 
Fourteen hundred restless teen-agers, assured 
they might speak freely, let down their hair and 
penned compositions straight from their hearts, 
Almost without exception, they accused grown. 
ups of not caring what happened to them. 

“Lynwood,” wrote the sober teen-agers, “has 
no problem of child delinquency, but a growing 
and dangerous problem of parent delinquency, 
It is time Lynwood quit talking about ‘bad 
children’ and started doing something about bad 
parents.” . . . “Even our school government 
makes no effort to care for us. We are forbidden 
to play on school grounds with school property 
after hours.” . . . “If Lynwood really wants to 
help its young people, it can give us something 
entertaining and constructive to do with our 
spare time.” 

That was the challenge that led to the develop- 
ment of Junior All-Americans. In rising to it, 
Lynwood has risen above mediocrity, has de. | 
veloped a workable plan for good-citizenship 
building through wholesome outdoor fun. 

With its development, too, has come an altered 
method of handling juvenile misdemeanors. 
Nowadays, when a Lynwood child gets into 
trouble, which isn’t often, Chief Kerr’s workers 
look first into his home life. Almost ten times out 
of ten, they find the trouble rooted in parental 
incompetence. 

So, working closely with the governing board 
of Junior All-Americans, yet not in any way allied 
with it, is Lynwood’s Parental Education ance 
Juvenile Control Class. Parents who need in 
struction are required to attend a series of in- 
formal lectures by experts in law, health, civic 
government, recreation, religion, schooling, psy- | 
chology, employment and other pertinent topics. 
Speakers lay down sensible rules for healthy 
parent-and-child relationship. The class has been 
so successful there have been no second offenders. 

Lynwood’s awakening has borne strange fruit 
indeed. One peculiar offshoot was a stimulated 
personal pride. Without even the whisper of an 
official clean-up campaign, a fine fury of house- 
painting broke out all over town. Fences, walls 
and barns, long neglected, were repaired and 
freshened. Downtown merchants re-dressed their 
windows and counters. The town slicked up. 

Another unexpected by-product was revived 
interest in juvenile clubs such as Boy Scouts, Git 
Scouts, Cubs, Brownies, and 4-H. The churche 
set aside nights for sociables. The Masons spon- 
sored a series of teen-age dances. The Junior 
High auditorium was opened twice a month 
for evening student dances. 

And suddenly, almost without knowing what 
was happening, Lynwood learned to play. : 
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lence, it is logical that Cadillac should stand 
unchallenged for quality. Cadillac has never 
built to sell at a predetermined price. 
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Every Sunday Afternoon... 


Our engineers and craftsmen have but a 
single requirement—to bring to the American 
motorist the finest personal transportation it 
is possible to provide. Today—because our 
V-type engine and Hydra-Matic drive were 
used throughout the war in the army’s light 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


tanks—enabling us to improve them even 
more than would have been possible in four 
years of peace—Cadillac’s leadership is the 
greatest in history. There is literally nothing 
with which to compare this great new car— 
now more than ever—“Standard of the World.” 
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Pick the place you want to go and write for reservations. When you get 


Reserve Pullman space for a trouble-free trip that will get you there 
word there’s room for you, see your railroad ticket agent and... 


safely—in more comfort than you'll get going any other way! 


How to start on your vacation 
( WITHOUT A WORRY IN THE WORLD ) 


No worry about weather, roads or mountains in an all-steel Pullman car. 


No worry about privacy or sleep. Your air-conditioned Pullman space is 
Pullman’s been the safest way of going places fast for more than 80 years! 


all your own, with big, comfortable beds it’s a joy to stretch out in! 





vour vacation... OO PULLMAN 
YOUR VACATION... THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 
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BY LOWELL THOMAS 


If HAS BEEN MY GOOD FORTUNE since early youth 
lospend many years going hereand thereabout the 
world, but when I try to decide just where to go 
pace is next—what I want to do when I get my next 
in! vacation—I have as much trouble as though I’d 
never been more than a hundred miles from 
ome. There are still so many places I’d like to 
i so many things I’d like to do over again. 
Recently I’ve been thinking about such things. 
Nourse, world conditions make it impossible 
eth traveler to go immediately to some of the 
ac ts I want to see again, but I tell you about 
with the hope that they will inspire and 
ate your thinking about your own holiday. 
How about a month or so of mountain climb- 
Be: You may wonder why I put that first. Well, 
spent my boyhood high up in the Rockies, so I 
Stan early start at scaling heights from which to 
Ok out over the world. 
Most people fail to realize that mountain 
ibing doesn’t have to be a strenuous sport. 
fan be as free of danger, of muscle-tearing 
fettion as a cross-country walk. Actually that’s 
But all most so-called mountain climbing is. 
* most of us the real satisfaction comes from 
Ring close to nature, from going up through 
fgin forests and hiking across the moss-covered 
Mara above timber line, from distant views of 
stretches of countryside, from quick lung- 
ming breaths when the air gets rare and winy. 
Course, you can climb the hard way and go 


Pthat sheer wall, if you want to hang by your 
eVTOwWSs. 























‘ Ountain climbing has another big advantage. 
|® One sport that is within the physical reach, 
the financial means, of almost everyone. 
are climbable mountains fairly close to 
large cities. And all of them are fun. 

iknow families who spend vacation after vaca- 
| Mountain climbing, and who believe there 
"0 holiday to compare with it. In Colorado, 
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A career traveler who has seen 


fabulous lands praises climbing 
and skiing on American mountains 


which is a gold mine for the mountain climber, 
with more 14,000-foot peaks than any similar- 
sized piece of country in the world, an old school- 
mate,-Carl Melzer, has made climbing those 
towering mountains into a whole lifetime of 
vacations—and a family affair at that. When 
Melzer’s son: was nine years old, Carl took the 
boy along on his first big climb. They continued 
summer after summer, until Carl and Bob 


. had conquered all the 14,000-footers in Colo- 


rado. By then they*had fourteen-thousand- 
footitis and couldn’t stop. So they scaled all the 
14,000-foot peaks in the rest of the United States. 
Then they switched to Mexico. 

As soon as I can find the time I am going back 
to Alaska, where I left some unfinished climbing 
thirty years ago—perhaps to Glacier Bay, just 
west of Skagway. That huge bay is large enough 
to float all the combined merchant fleets and 
navies of the world. It has a backdrop of glaciers 
and the iceberg scenery alone is worth the trip. 
The 15,300-foot Fairweather, La Pérouse, and 
other spectacular peaks rise almost from the wa- 
ter. For skiers, the snow and ice fields there are 
unexcelled anywhere in all the world. 

A hundred miles or less northwest of Glacier 
Bay is Mount St. Elias, its white peak jutting 
18,000 feet into the sky. So close does it stand to 
the coast that from the sea the snow-covered 
mountaintop looks almost like a giant beacon. 
Ice fields that radiate from St. Elias exceed in 
extent all the combined ice fields of Switzerland. 
To explore them—ah, that would be the perfect 
vacation. And as a climax, how about a visit to 
the monarch of them all—a jaunt to Mount 
McKinley, towering 20,300 feet in the interior, 
the loftiest mountain in North America? There 
are peaks in the Himalayas that soar higher, but 
no mountain on earth is more impressive. When 
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you stand at its base, Mount McKinley 
is all mountain, rising higher from its 
plateau than any other. 

For a really strenuous vacation, you 
could try climbing McKinley on skis. 
I'm not joking; it has been done. 
Erling Strom, a Norwegian moun- 
taineer, and three companions, went 
almost to the top on skis. I'd like to 
try it, if I could do it just one way. 
That is, I’d like to ski down McKinley 
without first fighting my way to the 
summit. Strom -and. Brad Washburn 
tell me I might do it. by helicopter: 
hover over some fairly level spot, and 
drop off with skis and supplies. What 
a downhill run that would be! Prob- 
ably the longest dizzy ski descent in 
the world. 

My son, who did some Alaskan 
mountaineering before the war made 
him a flier, has this in mind as un- 
finished business. He and I also 
want to visit the Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes, along the base of the 
Alaska Peninsula, the region that 
blew its top thirty-four years ago, 
scattering volcanic ash, ten feet deep 
in places, over a region as big as Con- 
necticut. The valley beside smoking 
Mount Katmai is a national monument now— 
1700 square miles of awesome phenomena. 

The eruption of Katmai carved a harbor out 
of what previously had been dry land, and when 
this harbor has been developed, and a thirty-mile 
highway built, one of the world’s strangest regions 
will be made accessible. 





Lazy Days on Inland Waterway 


If Alaska seems far away and hard to reach, 
which it really isn’t, there is another dream vaca- 
tion almost at the front door of the crowded East. 
I mean the trip by inland waterway along the 
Atlantic Coast in a small cabin cruiser. Here is 
one of the grandest, lazitst and cheapest of 
vacations—sleeping and eating on your boat, 
buying food along the way, stopping at any spot 
that promises new scenery or adventure, poking 
into strange coves, exploring historic cities. You 
can go all the way from New York to the Florida 
keys by inland waterway, safe from the fury of 
storms at sea. 

Sailing down the Chesapeake may be the most 
exciting part of your whole trip, for the Bay, as 
you will discover, is quite a stretch of water. But 
once you have reached Norfolk, the rest of your 
trip is through sheltered, shallow waterways, 
through the cypress swamps of the Carolinas, to 
beautiful: old Charleston. 

And if you are willing to turn ten miles up e 
the muddy. Savannah River, you can explore VA 
another beautiful old Southern city, bearing 
the same name as the river. 

Your boat takes you down to St. Au- 
gustine, Daytona Beach, Palm Beach, Fort 
Lauderdale, and Miami, then past the Florida 
keys to Key West. All along this Florida east 
coast you will find excellent harbors and docking 
facilities. It’s a trip you will enjoy at any season, for 
even in the hottest part of the summer there is a 
breeze along the water. But if you can make it in 
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the winter, there will be the added thrill of 
meeting summer on the way. 

By the way, why do most of us take our vaca- 
tions in the summer, anyhow? Are they as bene- 
ficial as winter holidays? I don’t believe so, but 
maybe I’m prejudiced. For to me there is no- 
thing finer than skiing, bobsledding, and 

skating. And each year more and more peo- 
ple are discovering this is so. The millions 
of skiers who follow the trails across our 
north country every winter week end are 
evidence of that. One of the minor wonders 

is why so many skiers stay on the hills where 
there are lifts and various devices for making 
it easy to go up, instead of seeking out fresh 
snow fields. Even in the crowded, ski-conscious 
East there are innumerable mountain areas, 
vast slopes, hundreds of square miles that few 
skiers have ever seen, in the Adirondacks and 
the Green Mountains, and especially in the 
White Mountains with its Presidential Range. 

For the skier there could hardly be a finer 
vacation than a cross-country ski trip over these 
unbroken snowy slopes. It would mean a rather 
hardy vacation now, for the skier would have to 
sleep out, carrying his sleeping bag and 
much of his food. But why can’t we 
develop cross-country trails through 
these mountains, and dot them 
with overnight cabins as they 
do in Europe? They have done 
it in Canada, where thousands 
of men and women ski across 
the Laurentians, spending each 
night in a different quaint French- 
Canadian inn. It’s much more 
exhilarating than just running up 
and down the same slope, especially where 
there is a traffic jam. If such inn or cabin-dotted 
trails were established in a few of our mountain 
ranges, a lot more people would take winter 
vacations, or I miss my guess. A reconnoitering 
party has been investigating the possibilities for 
such skiing facilities in Glacier National Park. 


Snow in Strange Places 


In some of the southwestern states, too, one 
can spend winter vacations skiing in near-by 
mountains, if one will only look for snow. Men- 
tion Tucson, Arizona, for instance, and your 
listener pictures a land of almost perpetual sum- 
mer, of giant cactus, and of lazy days under the 
sun. Snow and skiing seem far away. But you 
now can drive from the sunshine and flowers of 
Tucson’s year-round summer to the snow fields of 
the Santa Catalina Mountains in an hour. 

A group of us, during the war, organized a 
giant-cactus ski club out there. I was flying into 
Tucson in February, 1944, to visit my son at 
Davis-Monthan Air Field Hospital. I knew he 
would rather ski than eat, and I felt sure that if 
he could come swinging down a mountain with 
the wind whipping his face and plumes of pow- 
der snow whirling in his wake, his recovery would 
be speeded. So I was delighted to see, as our 
plane approached Tucson, that two of the high- 
est peaks in the Catalinas were snow-capped. 

I asked about skiing possibilities when I landed. 
A member of Tucson’s Sunshine Club almost 
burst a blood vessel. No one had ever heard of 
such a thing. But I had seen those snow fields. 
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So, two months later, in April, 1944, when I went 
west again, I took along our skiing gear. Then I 
started hunting for other skiing enthusiasts in 
Tucson. On the first trip five of us headed for the 
top of the Santa Catalinas. That jaunt was the 
forerunner of many, each to a different part of 
the range. So extensive was the snow field that 
we never did explore all of it. The summits of the 
Catalinas are covered with giant pines, far enough 
apart not to interfere with skiing and close 
enough so their high branches keep out most of 
the sun. This shade, combined with the crisp air 
and an almost rainless climate, results in deep 
powder snow on the north’side of the range. For 
spring skiing, you have only to cross over to the 
southern slopes where the hot sun and the cold 
nights produce the corn snow that all skiers 
dream about. It was on that first climb that we 
decided to organize a ski club, naming it “The 
Sahuaro” for the giant cactus. 

It started as a joke. But the club has flourished, 
and, as it grows, it adds another splash to the 
color of Tucson. On hot spring days you now see 
skiers heading for the new Jehovah Witness 
scenic highway that leads to the snow fields on 

Mt. Lemmon and Mt. Bigelow. 
There’s another kind of vacation, the 
mere mention of which makes me 
an want to start tomorrow. My Colo- 
aN rado boyhood home was in the 

Cripple Creek mining district. 

Ever since those days I’ve had a 

hankering to poke around in old 

gold mines, visit mining camps, 

and listen to stories of old pros- 

pectors. Most of these prospectors 

have been hunting gold all of their 

lives, and they are still looking. Tomorrow, 

or the next day, they’ll make that strike—they 
never seem to lose hope. 

There are abandoned gold mines all over the 
West, hundreds of abandoned towns that grew up 
overnight when word went round that someone 
had made a strike, then faded when the strike 
petered out. I’d like to tour some of those 
ghost towns—by automobile or by helicopter. 
On such a jaunt you can still meet prospectors 
hunting for gold just over that next range. 
Chances are good that you may run into some- 
one who has come upon the “map” of a lost 
mine. Maybe he’ll even sell you a share in it if 
you’ll grubstake him. A trip like that—and it can 
be as long or as short as you want—would make 
a memorable vacation. From it you'll get a pic- 
ture of the old West you’ll never get from books. 

If there were enough time for a really long trip, 
I would like to fly to the Pacific, to Samoa or 
Fiji, and there join a trading ship on its way 
around the islands. My sister went on such a 
voyage before the war. Ever since I stopped off 
in the Philippines, the Marianas, the Volcano Is- 
lands, and the Ryukyus, on my flight around the 
world last year, I have been looking forward to a 
lazier jaunt through some of the island groups 
south of the equator. I'd like to see what effect 
the war had on the islands and natives, and what 
they’ve done with all those airfields we built. 

Halfway around the globe from those Pacific 
islands lies one of the world’s most fabulously 
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interesting regions—a land of great antiquity, ¢ 
cities that flourished thousands of years 420, and 
then, for centuries, were forgotten. I can think of 
no more satisfying journey than a rediscovery of 
the ancient cities that are known to us through 
the Old Testament, but which not many travel. 
ers have seen: Babylon, of the Hanging Gardens. 
Nineveh, the city of Nebuchadnezzar; and Ur of 
the Chaldees, whence Abraham came. 

Years ago I wandered through those lands 
And ever since I’ve wanted to go back and vep. 
ture deeper into the deserts of the Near and 
Middle East. Archaeologists have uncovered 
more cities since I was there, including one 
that I walked over without knowing it, 
Now that globe-circling planes have 
brought this part of the world 
within a _ three-day journey, 
surely hundreds of travelers will 
head for the region where em- 
pires rose and fell before our 
forefathers even dreamed of the 
continent where we live. 

To those modern Sindbads who 
do fly East, here’s a suggestion: 
Don’t miss the “‘rose-red city, half as 
old as time.’’ Never heard of it? No idea 
where it is? Well, if you will travel a hundred 
miles or so across the Arabian desert, by camel, 
you'll be there. And it’s worth a trip around the 
world. To me the city of Petra is the most stun- 
ning of all ancient cities. Carved out of the rose- 
red rock of the enchanted mountains of Edom, it 
lies deep in the wilderness of northwest Arabia. 
Hard by is Mt. Hor, where the Israelites buried 
their leader, Aaron, the brother of Moses. 






















Where Time Turns Back 


Two thousand years ago Petra was the Chicago 
of the ancient world, the hub of the caravan 
routes that crossed the desert to the ports of the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Then it de- 
clined. Its people disappeared. For fourteen 
hundred years it was lost to history until re- 
discovered during the last century. 

Today it is a city of ghosts, inhabited only by 
lizards, and by millions of brilliant wild flowers 
that twine around tumbled columns. For the 
most part only the lesser buildings have perished, 
and even of these some striking ruins remain. 

I heard, about Petra from T. E. Lawrence, of 
Revolt in the Desert fame, the blue-eyed English 
scholar who led the Bedouin against the Turks in 
World War I. I journeyed to it by camel back. 

In 1919, in London, when I was telling the 
story of Lawrence and his desert campaign, the 
climax of my pictures was those of my visit t0 
Petra. One night, at Covent Garden Opera 
House, a member of the audience asked to hear 
more about the Rose Red City. He said he had 
never heard of it before, and wanted to see it 
Would I tell him more about the route I 
had followed? The name of my ques- 
tioner was Winston Churchill. 

I doubt that Churchill ever got 
there. But, in the years to come, 
now that the camel has been 
supplanted by the ship of the 
sky, no world traveler should 
miss the ‘“‘rose-red city, half 
as old as time.” @ 
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In a comfortable 
hurry — at 200 mph 


— ee ee ee ee eee eee 
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Travel time can be productive time for the executive who owns or flies in a Beechcraft 
Model 18. Your unfinished problems need not be left behind in the office; they can be 
considered calmly while your Beechcraft smoothly carries you at 200 miles an hour toward 
your next engagement. 

Miles become measured in minutes rather than hours. An 800 mile trip as part of a 
normal day is practical, not unthinkable, and you find it possible to make more “‘on the 
spot” decisions. Your travel is correlated with your work, rather than dependent on the 
rigid schedules of other transportation methods. 

At the end of a busy day in which your Beechcraft complements your other modern 
business equipment, you are still relaxed, and ready to join your friends for an evening 


of entertainment. 


Write today — Facts, figures, and demonstrations 
are available without obligation. 
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THE wortoD 1s SMALL 
WHEN YOU FLY A BEECHCRAFT WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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. ' sh —_ You won’t want to miss Milwaukee’s tremendous 100th Anniversary celebration. 
3 U LY 12 th ? h rv A U G U s T 1i¢ h One full mile of its world-famous lakefront has been transformed into a mammoth 
exposition ground featuring entertainment to satisfy the taste of every visitor. 
see eeenee#sPpeeeeneeeeseseneeeeeneees 
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Milwaukee, “Gateway to the Northern Vacationland,” will be the aviation 
center of the world during 31 days of dazzling air demonstrations and exhibits 
by the armed forces and the nation’s plane builders at famed Maitland Field. 


7” 
The biggest names of the entertainment world will be part of breath-taking stage 
and water revues at the magnificent Centurama Amphitheatre. Striking lighting 
and scenic effects will thrill and excite you. 





Skies will be ablaze with spectacular fireworks. The world’s fastest boats will race 
over the waters of Lake Michigan in tests against existing records. Enjoy that 
holiday you'll never forget, at the Milwaukee Centurama Lakefront Celebration. 


The Centurama emblem is symbolic of a great American city that is “"- 
the past, challenging the future. Milwaukee is 100 years old in 1946. e 
Centurama is a “once in a lifetime” holiday event you won’t want to miss. 
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THE BLACK HILLS region was taken over by the 
Oglala Tetons in 1775, explored by Lt. Col. 
George Armstrong Custer in 1874, and discov- 
ered jointly by Calvin Coolidge and Gutzon 
Borglum in 1927. : 

For a couple of hundred years before the com- 
ing of the white man the Indians had considered 
it a haunted land, taboo and inaccessible, and 
until the last decade or so existing transportation 











bration. 
ammoth 
’ Visitor. 




















services conspired to keep alive this interesting 
tradition. 

Today the whole area is roaring with tourists, 
a good half of them returning enthusiasts who 
were visitors before the war. And you may pos- 
sibly wonder why—and also how. g s- 

Well, many years ago, it was said by Stewart 

Edward White, the author, that there is no such M re | } C M re) Li n ta J n & 
variety of scenery in any other hundred square 

other writer, the dime-novel biographer of Dead- 

wood Dick, provided the region’ ¥ith a reputa- BY ROBERT J. CASEY 

tion and an atmosphere that continued to hang 

over it like a London fog. 

Which in part may explain why, in the five 

annually from the world beyond the Missouri 

to swarm through the canyons and over the 

peaks and provide a new industry for the aston- 

ished natives. 

The Black Hills are a mountain range, an 

western South Dakota with a western slope 

tumbling into Wyoming. They got their name 

from the Sioux Indians, who never. ventured 

close enough to find out what they actually 

looked like. Dense forests of pine which cover 

ent aspect from the stony baldness of mountains 
farther south. But they are not hills, as an 
Easterner understands hills. And they are not 
black except in silhouette, when one first sees 
them stepping up suddenly from the surrounding 


WILD BILL HICKOK AND CALAMITY JANE LIVE AGAIN IN DAKOTA’S BLACK HILLS 
miles of territory on the face of the earth. An- 
years before the war, half a million people came 
extension of the Rockies, lying mostly in south- 
them almost to their summits give them a differ- 
prairie. 
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There is little of the awe-inspiring panorama 
ofan Alpine range in the tumbling ridge that the 
Indians looked upon as the home of the Great 
Spirit, but Stewart Edward White was not wrong 
when he said that it had variety. There probably 
sno single feature of the Black Hills that cannot 
te found elsewhere in the United States, bu 
nowhere else can all these features be foug 
Wy the compass of a half day’s automobile 
the south, around the shoulders of an 
7 ney, are the Needles—incredible fors 
weathered limestone. To the north, 
Homestake (one of the biggest gold 
the biggest—in the world) sprawls t 
Run Canyon, are mighty uplifts of vy; 
‘uggesting in spots a corner of Swi 
ae quict flowered moraines like 
yon and there are deep rocky ah 
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massive boulders like a huge aquamarine, almost 
at the summit of the ridge. There are trout 
streams every few miles, game preserves, a couple 
of dude ranches, gold mines, ghost towns, hot 
springs, lumber camps, a tremendous herd of 
buffalo, a whole series of crystal-walled caves, 
waterfalls, lakes, swimming pools, and a network 
of scenic drives. 

You can pick up little garnets along some of 
the back trails above Hill City, or pan a showing 
of gold out of the sands in almost any creek bed. 
You can collect sea shells at the top of Harney 
Peak. At one end of the range (Rushmore 
Mountain) is the region’s most widely advertised 
attraction: Gutzon Borglum’s great stone faces of 
Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson and Theodore 
Roosevelt. At the other (Spearfish) is the per- 
manent stage of the Luenen, Germany, Passion 
Play, which in 1942 was the second most pop- 
ular theatrical attraction in the United States. 

The long-isolated position of the hills is re- 
sponsible for one factor, quite aside from scenery, 
that is luring tourists from better-known play- 
grounds: The old West, left to itself and not too 
greatly concerned with the new West or the old 
East, has survived with few changes. Deadwood 
looks today just about as it did in the 80’s— 
maybe more so. There is a going cattle country 
up around Belle Fourche—scene of the Black 
Hills Roundup on July 3-5—fully equipped 
with cows and cowboys and little saloons. Hard- 
rock miners are still the principal sight in the 
streets of Lead, and while Lead is constantly 
changing—as block by block its Main Street col- 
lapses into old workings of the Homestake 
mine—the citizenry hasn’t altered since the days 
when The Greasy Spoon was the leading res- 
taurant and men had to be men. 

The gaudy frontier aspect of Deadwood, one 
must admit, is not entirely accidental. In some 
respects it is merely a belated lapse into character. 
From the middle 80’s, when townspeople got 

tired of tripping over sluice boxes and put a 
couple of graded streets at the bottom 
of the gulch, until the early 1900's, 
when they built the Franklin 
Hotel and pulled down The 
Green Front and other 
fascinating honky-tonks, 

Deadwood didn’t 
undergo much of 
a metamor- 
phosis. 
































































The tradition of Calamity Jane still lingered. 
Which is to say, rather, that she had been dead 
just long enough to be recognized as something of 
a personality. 

Plenty of men were still alive who remembered 
when Jane came to Deadwood. She had been a 
camp follower of the Crook expedition. Some 
say that she had been a mule skinner, a bit of 
gossip which is not belied by any of her existing 
portraits. Despite no greater charm than a mule 
might have recognized, she became a woman of 
the town. But there was a difference between 
Jane and others of her calling who came and 
went with the years, A plague of mountain fever 
descended on a town which hadn’t paid much 
attention to the rules of sanitation. Calamity 
Jane turned her house into a hospital and with 
an unsuspected talent that she had picked up 
during her wanderings with the troops went to 
work as a nurse. She saved a lot of lives. There- 
after Calamity was not like other women. Re- 
spectable folks would speak to her on the street. 
Even when she became a complete derelict, 
heading toward her death in a boxcar in near-by 
Silver City, she was still a derelict with privileges. 


Dubious Stalwarts in Sandstone 


Deadwood buried her with pomp and circum- 
stance, alongside Wild Bill Hickok, another stal- 
wart of dubious stature. Deadwood went into its 
pockets and hired a visiting sculptor to contrive 
red sandstone statues for their graves. Souvenir 
hunters whittled them down as speedily as if they 
had been among the better works of Phidias. An- 
other pair were constructed. These, surrounded 
by an iron fence, are more or less extant. 

Somewhere between 1890 and 1910 a lot of the 
glamour had gone from the legend of Wild Bill, 
although the old-timers still liked to tell about 
how he was “shot down in cold blood by the 
assassin Jack McCall.” Wild Bill, so the story 
went, had been sitting in a friendly poker game 
in Nutall and Maw’s saloon, “‘No. 10,” and so 
friendly did he feel toward Deadwood and all its 
odd inhabitants that he forgot the precautions 
that had enabled him to stay alive until 1876. He 
turned his back to the door. Jack McCall came 
in, loitered for a moment 
as a kibitzer and then shot 
him through the back of 
the head. 

Wild Bill Hickok, before 
his coming to the hills as 


brought with him from Abilene, Kansas, a fig 


deputy U.S. marshal, had killed a few men} 
circumstances that caused a lot of talk. 


reputation as a law enforcer, but even now a th 
voice is heard in the land declaring that he 
something of a phony. But he hadn’t fal!en 
his stool before the Wild Bill mythos as we kng 
it today was on its way. He is the fearless k nigh 
the lone warrior, the bringer of law and order 
the turbulent West. Deadwood, as well as the re 
of the world, prefers to remember him that way 

And yet the boys with whom Hickok playg 
poker weren’t hero worshipers, and it must } 
presumed that they were just as hard as mg 
men in the community, which was pretty hang 

Somebody winged McCall before he co 
get away. He was taken before Judge W. 
Kuykendall and tried for a murder that a gog 
half-dozen witnesses had seen him commit. Th 
he was acquitted seems to indicate a feeling ¢ 
the part of the jury that the shooting of Wild Bif 
might not have been a crime. 

On the other hand, McCall was escorted out 
of town, arrested in Laramie by Deputy U. §. 
Marshal Balcombe, sent to Yankton, S. D. on 
requisition, tried once more for the murder of 
Mr. Hickok—despite certain legal precedeny 
against trying a man twice for the same offense 
and expeditiously hanged. The Deadwood that 
had acquitted him was still debating the niceties 
of the case when World War I brought an era to 
a close with a great surge of moral uplift and 
national Prohibition. Deadwood just lay down 
and went to sleep, to reawaken with repeal. 

The process of rejuvenation began, as so many 
things in the hills began, with the tourist influx 
that succeeded Coolidge’s visit in the summer of 
1927. Some bright impresario organized a pag- 
eant, The Days of ’76, and invited the world t 
see how the old place had looked at the height o/ 
the gold rush. The whole town was enlisted for the 
cast. All the males started to grow beards on May 
first so they’d be properly whiskered by the firs 
week of the following August. False fronts wert 
built for sundry buildings along Main Street—a 
sort of un-restoration process to make them look 
as they might have looked fifty years before. 

There was a daily 
parade, an eye-catcl- 
ing procession 0 
miners on foot, solid 
citizens in buggies 
wagons, dance-hal 
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girls in creaking barouches and phaetons, cow- 
boys on horseback, troops of cavalry, large quan- 
tities of Sioux Indians. Each night Wild Bill 
was shot again and Jack McCall was tried all 
over again by a jury drawn from spectators who 
had paid two bits a head to get in on the pro- 
ceedings. There was a daily rodeo. 

The pageant, dropped during the war, is being 
held again this year (August 2, 3, 4) before a 
greatly improved backdrop. Until 1941 Dead- 
wood had been only halfheartedly the Deadwood 
of 1876. Despite a steadily mounting tourist in- 
terest nearly everybody figured that the chief 
industry of the town was still gold mining. Then 
in 1942 the Government suspended gold mining 
as a nonessential enterprise and the citizenry had 
to revise their ideas. So they made it a show 
town. They took the lid off and enlarged the 
saloons, and hung a lot of the old names on them. 

Rapid City, at the gateway to the hills, has had 
just as varied and continuous a history as Dead- 
wood but for one reason or another hasn’t got 
around to embalming it. Gold brought the first 
settlers in 1876, as it did to Deadwood and Custer 
and Hill City, and gold remained in its back- 
ground during most of its existence until the 
placer deposits in the southern hills were worked 
out. But it was a mining town in the full sense of 
the word only briefly. Easy shipping brought 
big cattle outfits to the adjacent Badlands and for 
years the Gate City was a riotous cow town. 


Then the Indian lands 
and other Government 
preserves were opened for 
settlement and fences began 
to appear across the open 
ranges. Farmers began to 
take the place of cowboys 
in the streets. Wholesale 
houses from Omaha and ° 
Sioux City and Sioux Falls 
moved in to establish a dis- 
tribution center and that, 
to a large extent, the town 
has remained to the present 
time. 

Marks of the transition 
period are still to be seen 
in Rapid. On the hill to 
the south are the ruins of a 
smelter that marked the 
principal local venture into 
the region’s chief industry, 
and the locals still speak 
volubly of lost mines and 
gold rushes. In at least one 
shop you can still buy fine 
hand-tooled saddles, and 
occasionally you see a cow 
pony standing among the parked automobiles 
with his head between his knees, as thousands 
of ponies stood there before him. Indians come 


Again the days of '76 


Here live the great 


and go as they always did. The withered tree 
on Hangman’s Hill remains to remind a new 
generation of a much-discussed lynching bee. 
(The lynchees, of course, were horse thieves.) On 
the east edge of town you can find the remains of 
the old International Hotel, which dates back 
almost to the stagecoach days. It’s a store build- 
ing of sorts now, but its name, in boxcar lettering, 
stands out of its wooden facade beneath the 
scaling paint with which its hopeful new owners 
tried to disguise it. 

Rapid City slowed down a bit after the cattle 
ranges were cut up but not for long. Men who 
had survived the uncertainties of such a commu- 
nity for so long were not easily discouraged. . . . 

There was a night in the lobby of the old 


Eons of erosion 


Harney Hotel when a half-frozen cowpoke came 
in to inquire for Corbin Morse, who at the time 
was the region’s principal cattle raiser. Morse 
came out of the dining room and the cowboy 
without preliminary identified himself as a mes- 
senger of catastrophe. 

“They’re all gone,” he said. “Every last one 
went over the cliff near Big Foot Pass in the 
blizzard. We never could head ’em.” 

Which meant that ten thousand head of 
blooded cattle had fallen to death in the Bad- 
lands. Morse’s face never changed expression, 
although, as everybody in the place knew, he had 
been wiped out. “Well,” he said casually, “easy ‘ 
come, easy go.” 

Rapid City’s real growth started just about the 
time it became a distribution center. At a mo- 
ment when the future must have looked darker 
than at any time since 1876 the citizen-taxpayers 
decided to dress up for their new destiny. The 
streets were paved. The rickety wooden awnings 
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that had stretched along Main Street were torn 
down. New schools were voted—and a new 
courthouse. The wheels were silenced. The per- 
capita relationship between saloons and populace 
lessened automatically. 

The town has grown steadily since—local esti- 
mates put the population at 21,000 as against 
8000 in 1910—but oddly enough, the people 
seem to remain the same. 

The tourist era, dating from 1927, helped to 
make Rapid City the largest in the hills, which is 
only fair because Rapid City made the tourist 
era. Some of the local boys, headed by Paul 
Bellamy, had played some constructive politics 
and had succeeded in getting a state game pre- 
serve established in Custer Park. Doane Robin- 
son, state historian for South Dakota, had learned 
that Gutzon Borglum was looking for new moun- 
tains to carve. He invited Borglum to look at the 
Black Hills. Borglum came and was pleased with 
the idea of carving a head of Washington four or 
five times as big as the Egyptian Sphinx. 

With a brashness that might have seemed in- 
credible anywhere else, the locals invited Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge to establish a summer 
White House at the Game Lodge in Custer 
Park. To the surprise of everybody except the 
authors of the plan, Coolidge accepted. And 
since that time there have been no boundaries to 
Rapid City’s ideas. 

The outside world became curious about the 
Rushmore Memorial. By 1930 automobiles were 
jouncing over hundreds of miles of prairie roads 
in unheard-of numbers. Highways had to be 
improved. A spiraling road had to be built up 
from Keystone to Rushmore itself. After that, in 
the face of terrific opposition from orthodox 
engineers, the resident idealists undertook to put 
a road up the almost unscalable walls of Iron 
Mountain to Sylvan Lake via the Needles. They 
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did that, too, by blasting out a few tunnels—all 
of them set so they command a view of the Rush- 
more carvings—and constructing log corkscrews 
to lift automobiles up the vertical rises. The road 
remains virtually unbelievable today to one who 
has been over it a hundred or more times. 

Eventually you get to the top of it, feeling 
somewhat as if you’d run up the wrong end of a 
roller coaster. You plunge into a forest of pine 
and birch and quaking aspen. Then presently 
you emerge in a cluster of spires and you ex- 
perience the odd sensation of having driven an 
automobile onto the roof of a cathedral. Between 
the spires, in varying shades of blue, the world 
drops away to the flat infinity of the Badlands. 
You realize, somehow, that the boys who devised 
this were greater artists than Borglum. 

It is understandable that the citizens of Rapid 
City should have been feeling their oats by the 
time the United States Army and National Geo- 
graphic Society began to advertise for a site on 
which to conduct their stratosphere balloon as- 
cension. Scouts had been canvassing the Rockies 
around Denver when the late George Bronson, 
secretary of the Rapid City Chamber of Com- 
merce, heard about it. He sent a telegram. 
“Come up here,” he urged. “We have just the 
place for you.” 

He found out somewhat belatedly that what 
was needed was a windless depression, flat on the 
bottom, not less than three hundred and not 
more than seven hundred feet deep, and a mile 
across at the top. He sighed as he realized that 
the Rapid City Fair Grounds wouldn’t do, and 
for two weeks he rode horseback over the for- 
gotten passes of the hills without finding any- 
thing that would do any better. 

He was just about to confess that he had been 
mistaken about Rapid City’s pre-eminence as a 
balloon-ascension site when an ancient sour- 
dough from Rockerville came into his office. 

“I’ve got just the place you want,” he said. 
“ve knowed it all the time, but I thought you 
wanted a place where you could send balloons 
up. I didn’t know you wanted to bury ’em.” 

So they drove eight or ten miles out onto the 
Keystone Road and there it was. 

It’s easily accessible today and even without 
a stratosphere balloon lifting up out of it in a 
glare of spotlights it is still something of a sight. 
A bowl, they called it, and that is what it is, an 
amazing circular canyon carved by a thin little 
trickle called Spring Creek, a superfreak in a 
region that has no lack of them. 

The depression of the 30’s went over the 
Northern Hills unnoticed. Money was scarce 
and gold was high and the business of Deadwood 
and Lead in those days was the production of 
gold. But Rapid, despite this bit of good fortune, 
still had relief rolls and WPA projects. The city 
employed its Government-organized labor bat- 
talion in building a lot of cement dinosaurs: 
Triceratops, Tyrranosaurus, Brontosaurus, Steg- 
osaurus and Trachodon, to augment the fading 
attractions of Hangman’s Hill. These odd ani- 
mals, which have given the willies to many 
travelers approaching town from Deadwood on 
moonlit nights, are still in their prime in Dino- 
saur Park along Skyline Drive. A couple of miles 
beyond them is a very fine snake farm, which is 
all right if you like snakes. 





A less-frequented attraction but a better one 
is the museum of the School of Mines. The late 
Prof. C. C, O’Hara spent a lifetime ranging 
through the Badlands looking for traces of the 
life that was there when this part of the world 
was tropical. He brought back, among other 
things, specimens of the camel and the saber. 
tooth tiger, and bones of the Eohippus, a four. 
toed horse about the size of a jack rabbit. The 
museum contains the complete skeleton of a 
Mesohippus, which had three toes, was about as 
big as a medium-sized dog, and marked the 
halfway point in the horse’s advance from the 
White River Badlands to the Kentucky Derby, 

During recent months Rapid City, in common 
with the rest of the country, has been experienc- 
ing a housing shortage. The town has three 
hotels, and could easily support another one. 

Game Lodge in Custer Park is modern and 
well equipped. The Sylvan Lake Hotel, which 
has about fifty rooms, is quite new. Hot Springs, 
Deadwood, Belle Fourche and Spearfish have 
one reasonably good hotel apiece. 

There are numerous tourist camps scattered 
through the hills with some elaborate ones in 
Spearfish Canyon. There is an excellent lodge in 
Rapid Canyon at Hisega and cabins at Pactola. 

For that matter every town in the hills has 
cabin accommodations with clusters of auto 
courts about the artificial lakes such as Mitchell, 
Bismarck, and Lake of the Pines. There are, of 
course, plenty of trailer camps. 


The Approach Dramatic 


There are several rail lines into the hills, and 
the airways are promising improved schedules, 
since Rapid City now has a first-class airport. 
Sight-seeing tours through the hills are conducted 
by The Black Hills Transportation Company 
and the Russell Halley Air Line. 

Along the roads approaching the hills there 


_ are cabin camps at Chamberlain, Pierre, and 


Murdo Mackenzie, and a sort of concentration of 
them about Kadoka. Inside the Badlands, on 
Highway 16, there is a well-equipped camp at 
Cedar Pass. You can find hotel accommoda- 
tions of sorts in nearly all the prairie towns. 

The most striking approach to the Black Hills 
is by road across the West River country. 

On Highway 16 you come off the flat prairie 
onto a natural balcony at Cedar Pass and look 
down upon the glittering fantasy of the Bad- 
lands, untold miles of weird pinnacles and but- 
tresses and pyramids and pagodas, carved by the 
recession of a prehistoric sea. 

There, perhaps, you discover the reason why 
these mountains are different from any you have 
ever seen before: they have a unique perspective. 
In the Rockies, no great distance south, to look 
at one peak you have to climb another. The high- 
est point is never much above you when you get 
to where you can see it. But here the whole 
range shoots up suddenly and _ precipitously 
from the dead level of the plains. 

A moment ago you were in a flat land whose 
wavering sky line looked like the edge of the 
world, And now these blue peaks are pushing 
cloud-wrapped shoulders into the sunny sky: 
You rub your eyes and begin to understand why 
the terrible—and practical—Sioux fell back 
awe from their threshold. © 
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g ANYBODY suggested that you had a vacation 
partly paid for, just waiting for you to come and 
enjoy it, you’d probably re-examine your check 
qubs or make a hasty search through your 
savings account. 

Yet, as a taxpayer in any one of the United 
States, you doubtless pay an annual installment 
onsome of the world’s finest vacation sites, many 
ofthem almost in your back yard. These sites are 
the state parks. They don’t belong to the state 
governments. They belong to the state citizens. 
And if the overwhelming number of people who 
yearn for low-cost, versatile, outdoor vacations 
wer exploit the parks to their fullest capacity, 
the exodus from heat-filled cities will look like 
the brotherhood of man out for a community 
disappearance into tall timber. 

There is practically no aspect of America’s 
genic grandeur that cannot be found in some 
one of the country’s 938 state parks or 283 state 
recreational areas. There are parks for “viewers” 
and parks for“‘do-ers,” facilities for the rugged and 
entertainment for less muscular types, some right 
off main highways, and some “‘back of beyond.” 


Trespassers 


Redwoods at Humboldt State Park, California 


North Carolina vista from Hanging Rock 























Cliff trails of Thacher Park, New York 
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There’s a variety 
of low-cost vacations 
in your STATE PARKS 


These areas range in size from New York’s 
giant 8555-square-mile Adirondack Park, the 
granddaddy of them all, down to one-acre 
groves. They include the inspiring redwoods of 
California, the semi-tropical hammocks of Flor- 
ida, the ski slopes of Maine, the cactus country of 
Arizona, the lakes and streams of Michigan, 
coastal beaches and mountains of all descriptions. 

Some of those near big cities are man-made 
marvels carefully designed to accommodate huge 
numbers of visitors without apparent crowding. 
At Long Island’s famous Jones Beach, an hour’s 















































drive from New York over super-highways, a 
quarter of a million people can be turned loose to 
enjoy a sense of freedom rarely possible for the 
city dweller. Once on the beach, you need not 
hear, see, or smell an automobile until you’re 
ready to go home, and by walking a mere mile 
along the surf you can achieve the illusion of 
complete isolation, with nothing between you 
and the open ocean but white sand. Jones Beach 
has become a model for the development of sea- 
shore areas in other states. 

Most of the state parks make a point of keeping 
camping painless to the uninitiated. They offer 
prepared camp sites and as many conveniences 
as possible without destroying the woodland 
charm. Consequently, you are likely to find per- 
sons from all walks of life enjoying their own 
particular version of outdoor life. 

A young chemistry professor with three chil- 
dren and a whole summer on his hands dis- 
covered state parks last year in a typical manner. 
‘Where can I take three children?” he queried a 
friend. “You know what teaching salaries are. 
We don’t have any grandmother with an old 
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BY CATHERINE WOOLLEY 


Historic Spring Mill in Indiana 


Virginians picnic at Douthat Park 





farm. And I can’t see crowded city swimming 
pools and playgrounds for three months.” 

The professor soon learned that up-to-date 
information about sites, facilities and permits 
could be obtained from his own state capital. 
Most states publish booklets or folders, available 
on request. Address the Director of State Parks 
in the capital city of the state or states in which 
you are interested. 

Before long, the professor had borrowed a tent 
and four folding cots. He took candles, a skillet, 
a couple of pans, a water jug. Tin plates, cups, 
knives and forks came from the dime store. Bed- 
ding he had. Off he went to the park, which 
was close enough to a town for casual shopping. 

His youngsters ran barefoot in bathing suits 
for a month. They learned to swim, or at least to 
feel at home in the water. They handled harm- 
less snakes and learned, hands obediently behind 
their backs, the names of some of the pretty 
flowers they admired. It was blackberry time. 
Pursuing the luscious berries, warm and sweet 
with sun, the professor and his tribe feasted at 
every meal. 

On the same site in the next tent were the 
MacAllisters, a professional couple, with a con- 
valescent child. Business took both Mr. and 
Mrs. Mac on brief trips to town, but they ar- 
ranged their affairs so one could always stay in 
camp. Never indoors all summer, their youngster 
went back to school brown and sturdy. 

Another near-by tent held a typical commuting 
family, the Bakers. 

““My husband decided he couldn’t take any 
office time off,’”” Mrs. Baker explained, “and I 
didn’t want to go without him. But the boys 
were so set on a camping trip we finally came out 
here. It’s only forty miles.” 

It took some managing to keep father in clean 
shirts, she admitted. But—‘“‘He says it’s the best 
summer he ever spent!” 


The Call of the Wild 


It is not often permissible, however, for one 
family to occupy a camp site for an entire month 
or a summer. And quite rightly so, or a few could 
monopolize facilities intended for many. Differ- 
ent parks have different restrictions on length of 
stay. But the camp sites—sometimes with, usually 
without a tent—are always available for a week 
end or a fortnight, provided you make arrange- 
ments in time. 

One family in the professor’s camp came back 
every other week end, and rounded out the sum- 
mer with a full two weeks when father took his 
vacation. 

There was also a minister, whose outings had 
to be planned between Monday and Friday. 
This timing had its advantages, for camp sites in 
demand over Saturday and Sunday are some- 
times quietly deserted by Monday. 

Summer days in the woods are as quiet or as 
varied as you make them. You are under cover, 
of course, only to sleep. Mornings you may wake 
early, to a cheerful chorus of bird sounds, and 
steal down through the hushed camp to the lake. 
The water lies silver and still, with only the small 
splash of a fish, a silky, spreading ripple, to break 
the surface. 

Or if sleeping late is one of your holiday joys, 
wake to the pleasant pattern of morning activity 
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in camp. Children’s voices. Sunlight sifting 
through trees. The chunk of an ax on wood. 
Fragrance of coffee and bacon, mingled with 
wood smoke, rising from a dozen campfires! 

Chores are quickly disposed of. Breakfast, 
lunch and supper you cook at the outdoor fire- 
place and eat on a table underneath the trees. 
The kids practically live on the shallow, sandy 
beaches and in the water. Grownups walk cas- 
ually in and out of the lake to cool off at any 
hour of the day, then sun themselves brown and 
dry. Often you'll find a field for ball and 
other games, just to'vary the program. 
Boats may be provided for rental, or campers 
with permission bring a canoe or rowboat. 

One vacationing pair, looking for some- 
thing different, found they could take a 
hundred-mile canoe trip through New 
York’s Adirondack Park region, with only 
a few short carries. They rented a canoe at 
the starting point and shipped it back at 
the end. 

Lakes and streams in most state parks 
are stocked with fish for your sport, subject 
of course to state fishing laws. If saddle 
trails go winding through the wocds you’ll 
find horses somewhere near by. You might 
inquire about a pack trip. And a golf 
course often can be located not too far 
from camp. 

Sunset comes early in the woods, and 
the youngsters will be heavy-eyed by twi- 
light. For you, a candlelighted game of 
bridge with neighbors from the next tent, 
an hour of talk by the fire. Sometimes the 
whole camping community gathers around 
its glow. 

One thing important to know is that 
crowds clamoring to use the parks won’t 
intrude much. Numbers are limited in most 
of the camps. Often the area used by pic- 
nickers is set apart from the camp proper. 

A minimum space, usually generous, is 
provided between camp sites, and your tent 
probably will be isolated by the trees too. 
There may be a choice of locations—near 
a road, if the sputter of engines is cheerful 
to your ears, or buried deep in the woods. 

State parks have pretty strict regulations, 
which your fellow campers are careful to 
observe because they want to come again. 
Camp and picnic sites must be neat, dogs 
kept on leash. You’ll hear plenty of noisy 
fun, but no rowdiness, and usually alcoholic 
beverages are barred. But there is seldom 
need for these reminders. The folks have 
come to enjoy the wholesome life. 

Tenting, of course, is for the fairly hardy 
soul who can be truly happy with only can- 
vas between him and a summer thunderstorm 
or inquisitive, small marauders. Many state 
parks also offer cabins, of one to four rooms, equip- 
ped with bunks, table and chairs. These cabins 
as a rule are civilized, with running water and 
refrigerator, a shower, cooking stove and often a 
fireplace. Rental is considerably higher than for 
a camp site, but the cost is still relatively low. 

To the professor’s camp one week end came 
the Christie family with a party filling two cab- 
ins. “Our apartment is so small we can’t enter- 
tain, specially in warm weather,” young Mrs. 














Christie said. “So we rented these cabins ang 
we’re giving a house party. Really, we’re laving 
so much fun I think we’ll repeat every year!” 






The camp shelter is a device between the ten with 
and the cabin: a weather-tight screened | ‘uilding carry 
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Meareas serving big cities. Facilities range from 
‘10 an Indian village for children. 


fowers or pulling up plants in the parks is 
grictly taboo, but the berries are different. So 

at least one annual family blueberry jaunt 
with maybe a swim and a picnic lunch—and 
carry off brimming pails. 

Another good way to enjoy the parks, at any 
gason, is to join a hiking club. Hikers often 
travel part way by train, car or even boat, then 
shoulder their packs. As a rule, a car is essential 
to any Overnight camping trip. But many ex- 
perienced hikers have it down to an art. They 
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tarry lightweight tents, or sleeping bags if their 
ith in the weather man is firm, and gather 
brush for their fires. Some trails through state 
parks have shelters at intervals, where hikers may 
est, picnic or even spend the night. 

Chief advantage of joining a group, of course, 


lies in the fact that trips are planned all through 
the year, so you really get started instead of just 
talking about it. And you go with people who 
know th; 


ropes. 
You'll see folks with binoculars, out to spot the 
‘arly birds before the trees leaf. Parks are usually 
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sanctuary for wild life, a good place in all seasons 
to observe their habits. 

In the fall there is the brilliant glory of the 
foliage, the hazy warmth of Indian summer, the 
keen, crystal-clear mornings when it’s sheer de- 
light to be out-of-doors. If the park is open 
through the winter, there’ll be skating and ski- 
ing. Some reservations, like Grayling in Michi- 
gan and certain New York and New England 
state parks, offer specially built ski runs and 
jumps and toboggan slides. But you don’t need 
fancy equipment to have a lot of fun. Roads 
and hiking trails offer interesting possibil- 
ities for cross-country skiing. 

Hiking groups often take a cabin or two 
for a week end in winter. In some states 
cabins are available by the month or year. 
Pennsylvania will lease camp sites within 
its parks to citizens of the state, or to clubs, 
for long-term periods. You erect the cabin 
and pay taxes to local authorities. 

Group camping accommodations have 
been provided in a few states. These are 
buildings designed to house large groups 
for a few days or several weeks. In sum- 
mer you’ll probably find they are taken 
by Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts, who re- 
ceive preference, or perhaps by a church 
group. But during the other months, such 
buildings are often available for week ends 
or holidays. 

Some state parks offer luxurious accom- 
modations, like the famous inn at Bear 
Mountain, up the Hudson from New York, 
which is operated by a concession. All 
summer, Bear Mountain is the mecca of 
trippers who come by Hudson River 
steamer. They eat picnic or cafeteria 
lunches, have their games on the broad 
grassy slopes surrounding the inn, a swim 
in. the pool and a row on the lake. In 
winter they come by bus or car for a day 
of skiing and skating. But year round, the 
inn and its cottages are filled with guests. 

The Lodge at High Point in Northern 
New Jersey, with its vistas of the Delaware, 
the Alleghenies, the Poconos and the Cats- 
kills, is typical perhaps of many state-park 
inns. For a rugged mountain wilderness, 
there’s Baxter State Park in Maine, atop 
lonely Mt. Katahdin. 

Custer State Park, in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, more nearly resembles a 
national park in its grandeur, its lofty 
peaks and deep gorges. Here’s a paradise 
for the sportsman, and inn and lodges are 
headquarters forridersstarting on pack trips. 

Going westward to California, you’ll 
find fifty-seven different parks, the most 
spectacular of which are in the “redwood 
country,” places like the 20,157-acre expanse 
known as Humboldt with its Upper Bull Creek, 
Dyerville Flat and Williams Grove divisions. 
Perhaps you’ll want to visit Del Norte where the 
sea meets the ageless forest, or revel at Sonoma 
Coast where beaches stretch away forever and 
the surf fishing is fine. 

Hoosiers don’t need to be told about their 
state-park system, but they can be proud to hear 
the story repeated. Nine of Indiana’s fourteen 
state parks have attractive modern inns and 


cottages, set in wooded country—many of them 
open the year round. Bunkhouses and mess 
halls to handle groups of sixty to 480 are part of 
the facilities in Dunes, Pokagon, Shakamak and 
McCormick’s Creek parks. 

Rates at the state-park hotels in Indiana are 
from $3.25 to $4.85 a day for room and meals— 
which are said to be excellent. 

If you plan a state-park camping trip, in the 
East particularly, here’s what you’ll probably 
find offered for your use: a camp site, which 
in some cases may include a tent, or at least a tent 
platform. An outdoor fireplace with table and 
benches. Water from a drinking fountain, outlet, 
a well or a spring. Plenty of firewood. Electricity 
sometimes. A bathhouse with toilet, lavatories 
and showers. Some sort of laundry facility. And 
garbage disposal. 


What to Take Along 


What you’ll need will be just about what the 
professor took along. Your tent. Cots and bed- 
ding. A skillet and a couple of pans. Your dishes 
and silver. A water jug. Candles—or better, a 
kerosene lantern. Flashlight and matches. A 
first-aid kit and insect repellent. You’ll need an 
ax for kindling wood. Folding deck chairs and 
a hammock make for luxury. A tent hammock 
can double for a bed. One old-timer picks up 
his groceries on the way to camp and has them 
packed in an orange crate. In camp he nails the 
crate to a tree to serve as a sort of pantry. 

Some parks supply an underground refriger- 
ator for each camp site, consisting of a concrete 
box built into the ground, with a section for ice 
and one for food. If no icebox is provided, you 
can make one by digging a hole and lining it with 
stones. Filled with ice about every other day, it 
keeps meat, eggs, butter, and milk and solves the 
marketing problem very well. 

Some parks have a commissary. In others 
milk, ice, and bread deliveries are made. But 
even if you must trade in the nearest village, you 
won’t find marketing a.grave chore. When you’re 
buying supplies, get a few things that don’t need 
cooking. Come a rainy day and you won’t starve 
if the fire refuses to burn. We forgot to mention 
books and games, but they’re good for a rainy 
day too. 

Clothes? Well, you just plain don’t take many. 
Bathing suits. Dungarees, shorts or slacks with 
cotton shirts. Sneakers or old sport shoes. There 
won’t be much of a laundry problem with these. 

Naturally, not all advantages will be found in 
any one park. Some park systems are much 


_ further developed than others, but most states 


offer somewhere within their borders all the 
variety topography and climate make possible. 

Oregon and Washington boast parks border- 
ing the Pacific. Fort Clinch Park in Florida has 
salt-water swimming. And Alabama offers the 
warm waters of the Gulf. 

Which suggests the possibility of wintering in a 
southern state park. How about hitching up the 
trailer, or packing your tent in the car, and 
heading for Louisiana or Florida? 

Yes, your bed will feel good when you get back 
home. But the air in your house will seem stuffy 
and you’ll have quite a touch of claustrophobia. 
Why, you’ll ask with impatience, do we live shut 
up like this at least ten months of the year? @ 
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Virginia’s annual 

wild-pony drive 

without a cowpuncher 
in sight 


BY EARL SELBY 


THE OLDEST wild-horse roundup in 
America cannot boast of a single 
hoot-and+holler old-time cowboy. It 
roars to a hoof-pounding climax 500 
miles from the nearest mountain. 

There is no purple sage, no cactus, 

and none of the swirling dust clouds 

that shadow a roundup on the Santa 

Fé Trail. Instead, there is a shimmering blue 
sea, marshland and treacherous bogs, mysteri- 
ous horses with a past redolent of pirates and 
the Spanish Main, and half-a-hundred men— 
fishermen, garage mechanics, cooks, schoolboys, 
and even a liquor-store clerk. 

For this is a rubber-boot roundup, a time of 
carnival and the day of excitement that has been 
coming to the tiny Virginia coastal island of 
Chincoteague once a year for the last 276 years. 
On the last Thursday in July you can see the 
seven-mile causeway leading to the island from 
the middle of the Delaware-Maryland-Virginia 
Peninsula clogged with cars; as many as 45,000 
persons have jammed Chincoteague for the 
sale, held twenty-four hours after the roundup. 

If you’ve always had a yen for unbridled ad- 
wventure, Chincoteague offers you an opportu- 
; nity. But remember, you’d better know how to 
/ride over tricky terrain. And you’d better be 
| ready to rise early, because the sun is just a red 
_ promise on the horizon when the Chincoteague 
volunteer firemen, who stage the annual carni- 
‘val, slip on their boots, stuff chocolate bars and 
cigarettes into their pockets, saddle up their do- 
mesticated ponies, and get ready for the big day. 

As you jog along the asphalt road to the island’s 
eastern coast you may hear the leathery-faced 
veterans talk about the mystery of how the horses 
came to the iskand—and maybe someone will tell 
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you about the great legendary horse in Chin- 
coteague’s history. This one was Little Black, a 
stallion that, in the conversation of some men, ran 
with the gale winds while others said he melted 
into fog. The natives tell of the time he was iso- 
lated on a narrow spit in the roundup and could 
escape capture only by plunging into the fog- 
topped surf. Little Black never hesitated. He 
bucked and dived through the walls of water and 
in a minute he was gone. And while men waited 
on the beach for him to come struggling back, he 
swam in an arc and landed safely farther down 
the shore. 

That story gives you an idea of the fabled 
sagacity of the horses you are out to catch after 
you leave the power-driven scow that takes you 
and your horse—and the firemen and their 
mounts— across the quarter-mile channel separat- 
ing Chincoteague from Assateague. This is the 
island on which the ponies run wild, accustomed 
only to the cries of the sea birds, the everlasting 
surf, and the winds that brush the desolate 
marshes and uplands. 

As the scow slides ashore on the sandy beach 
you may catch your first glimpse of the ponies, 
immobile on a bluff and staring down at you. 
You see that they are about chest-high to an 
average-sized man. Some are brown, some jet 
black. Others are black and white, and an oc- 
casional one will have a perfect diamond on his 


Amphibious herding takes real horsemanship 


forehead. When full-grown they weigh about 
450 pounds and their muscles are powerful from 
their year-long untethered romping. Their coats 
are rough and furry, bearing witness to the way 
in which they must shift for themselves, find 
their own protection from the hurricanes, their 
own drinking places, their own feed when win- 
ter’s snow whitens the ground. There;is a curious 
point about their psychology: In the fall, winter 
and early spring they are spirited chargers, angry 
and vengeful. But by July they are done with 
the year’s foaling, and summer lassitude rides 
herd on them. 

Seeing the scow grind to a stop, and the horses 
and men debark, the wild ponies rear in the aif, 
whinny a challenge and then gallop toward the 
island’s inland. Their exciting motion spurs 4 
kind of group tension among the men—a quick- 
ening of the’breath and a rebirth of the age-old 
lust for the hunt. The riders, slapping their 
mounts’ rumps, divide into two groups and begin 
the grueling, exhausting four-hour roundup, 
riding off in opposite directions along Assa- 
teague’s thirty-five-mile beach. 

At first the hunters stay close to shore. The 
plan is to execute a giant pincers movement, 
each group swinging in an arc, joining forces 
close the trap and driving the ponies back 1 
where the scow landed. You lean forward on your 
mount, bracing your feet on the stirrups, }ut let- 
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ing the horse have free rein as you canter up the 
ach. To your right is a fisherman named Slim; 
your left a mechanic called Tommo. They are 
Pstense as you, and they, too, feel a surge of excite- 
tas Ray, riding a little ahead of you, sud- 
Henly shouts, “Gee-oh! Gee-oh!”? He has spot- 


~S** puddles, you go in pursuit of the ponies, all 


the while shouting gibberish to frighten 
them and drive them from their 
would-be hiding places. 
Suddenly your horse jerks to a halt; its 
nostrils quiver. He’s telling you a pony 
is hidden near by. You lean over, pat 
his neck and look about you carefully. 
For a minute, while the other hunters 
sweep on, you sit stock still, looking 
first this way, then that. Time seems to 
stop; there is only you and the two 
horses. Then, twenty feet away and over 
to the right, there is a twitch in the leaves— 
and with a shout you scoot the wild pony 
out toward the others, and the roundup 
swirls on, always made easier by one equine 
trait; ten or twelve mares usually congre- 
gate around a Stallion. Capture of the 
male assures conquest of the females. 
And so you ride, your back getting 
stiff, the sun blistering you in the morn- 
ing heat, your face etched with the dirt 
that has coagulated the lines of sweat. 
Hours after the roundup started, you and 
the firemen swing down the last bluff to 
the beach, as many as 150 stallions, mares 
and colts ahead of you. 

But look over there to the left. A big stal- 
lion is trying to escape by plunging into the 
channel and swimming to freedom as 
Little Black did. Tommo, a hard lithe 


_ man who has been on these roundups since 


Tired ponies, chased from 
Assateague, reach Chincoteague pens 


hold on ‘the reins’ with his ‘left hand and takes 


=> out after the renégade, driving his mount into 


the water and forward in the channel until he 
is close enough to lasso the quarry and tow him 
back to the herd. 

With the wild ponies surrounded on the beach 
by a cordon of horsemen, the hardest part of the 
roundup is over, and you can actually feel the 
hunt’s tense mood slip into an easygoing at-' 
mosphere of camaraderie in which cigarettes and 
chocolate are hauled out. The natives start to 
chat about how hard it was to get that bay mare 
over there, or the gray stallion; and one old- 
timer is sure to reminisce about the old days 
when the ponies were corralled into pens—a ges- 
ture that led visitors to call the roundup the 
pony-penning day. But this penning has been 
abandoned. Now they drive the horses onto the 
beach, relax a bit, and then get ready for the 
branding. 

You may be surprised to see that some have 
branding marks. This seems out of place—a wild 
horse that belongs to someone. As a matter of 
fact every horse on Assateague is the property of 
either the volunteer firemen or half a dozen other 
Chincoteaguers. They allow the horses to run 
wild 363 days a year, but round them up on the 
364th to sell them on the 365th. And so the fire- 
men segregate their horses, and let the others 
scamper back into the hills to be rounded up 
later by their owners. 

The only unbranded ponies are those born 
since the preceding roundup, and ownership of 
these is easily established because the colts never 
stray far from their mothers. A colt’s legs are still 


a bit wobbly, and because it comes only to a 
man’s waist and weighs less than 200 pounds it 
can be easily pitched to the beach and branded. 
Working two men to a colt, the firemen soon 
have all branded and another phase of the morn- 
ing is finished. Meanwhile, the nonriding natives 
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and the less intrepid visitors who have arrived 
a day before the sale begin setting up their box 
seats (literally) on the shores of Chincoteague to 
watch one of the most dramatic sights in the 
pony epic—the fording of the horses across the 
channel. The scow has left. If you’ve gone along 
on the roundup, you’ll have to let your horse 
ferry you back. Tim, one of the firemen’s leaders, 
says, ““Tide’s low, boys, let’s get a-goin’!”’ 

He drives his horse straight through the herd 
of ponies and starts for Chincoteague. Seeing 
his horse begin to swim, and pushed ever closer 
to the water by the rear echelon of horsemen, the 
ponies buck and bolt, but follow Tim. Seconds 
later none of the spectators is still seated; every- 
one stands up, the better to see the unusual spec- 
tacle of a hundred horses’ heads dotting the blue 
channel and, curving in a semicircle around 
them, the riders who sail along almost as easily 
as if their mounts were small ships. 

The swim takes about twenty to twenty-five 
minutes, and the hundreds standing on Chinco- 
teague get a thrill as the ponies straggle onto the 
beach, shake the water from their coats, neigh, 
prance, and then, under prodding from the 
booted horsemen, go pounding down the asphalt 
road to the twenty-acre carnival ground which 
the firemen bought with profits on previous sales. 
Later in the afternoon other owners drive in 
their herds, and by nightfall the open-air pens 
are filled. 

The next morning—the day of the sale—the 
sun still rides the horizon when the twisting 
causeway begins to hum with the tires of trucks 
and automobiles bringing visitors. Those from 
the south crossed to the peninsula on the Norfolk- 


Audrey Miller ponders buying an armful of horse 


Cape Charles ferry and then went fifty miles up 
to the island; these from the north (291 miles 
from New York, 200 from Philadelphia, 165 from 
Wilmington) sped southward through Delaware 
on U.S. Highway No. 13 and then turned off on 
state road No. 175 leading to the island. 
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By ten in the morning every parking space on 
the main island road is filled; the cars spill over 
into the gravel avenues near by. Every pen is 
lined with hundreds of people, studying this 
pony’s haunches, that one’s head, another one’s 
legs. We hear one prospective customer ask 
about the ponies’ short ears. “Ah,” the seller 
laments, “I wish I could tell you about them. 
But I can’t; all I can say is that they must mean 
the pony comes from some strain of short-eared 
Spanish horses.” 

The answer to the question is as complete as 
possible; no man knows with certainty how the 
Chincoteague horses came to be there. We know 
only that when the first white settlers—three 
brothers named Whealton who were driven 
ashore on the island by a storm and then named 
the place after a friendly Indian chief called 
Chinco-Teague—came in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the ponies were on the 
island. Beyond that the facts are as vague as the 
ocean fogs. 


Horses Out of History 


“Look,” one old weather-creased Chinco- 
teague man, for fifty years a clam treader—he 
walks barefoot in salt water up to his neck all 
day, feels the clams with his feet, and often 
brings in as many as 500 at night—told us, “‘the 
others have their own story, but I know. It’s 
writ in the family’s own hist’ry book. These 
ponies come from a line o’ Spanish horses. Some 
pirates stole em, but their ship cracked up in a 
nor’easter right off here. All the pirates got 
drowned, but the horses swam ashore. That’s 
how they came, sure as gospel.” 

We thought it sounded logical until we talked 
with a young native who had been to school on 
the mainland. “Ever hear of the fountain of 
youth and Ponce de Leon?”’ he asked us. When 
we said yes, he said, “‘De Leon brought this kind of 
horses with him to Florida, and he let ’em go free 
when that fountain business turned out to be a 
fairy story. But the bugs and insects got to be too 
tough on the ponies in Florida, so they started 
drifting north. When they came to Chincoteague 
they knew they were in heaven. They stayed here 
until the people started moving in, and then they 
swam the channel to Assateague. They’re still 
there.” 

Even the Indians have something to offer on 
the ponies’ ancestry. There is redskin lore that 
once upon a time eighteen of the world’s greatest 
horses were gathered in one ship. When the ves- 
sel was wrecked the horses plowed through the 
breakers to the island. Interbreeding, the In- 
dians say, then produced the present-day strain 
of ponies. 

But if there are romance and drama in the 
ponies’ veiled past, there are both pathos and 
pageantry in their disposal. 

We were amazed by the human-interest sto- 
ries that came along with almost every visitor. 
There was the big, powerful Washington busi- 
ness executive buying a pony for his nephew, 
crippled by infantile paralysis, and there was 
the five-year-old boy who shouted “Gee!” 
when he first saw the milling, sweating bunch 
of ponies. When his father bought one for 
him he forgot about saying thanks in the thrill of 
his initial bareback ride. The pony took him as 


nice as you please; yet not twenty feet away 
another pony was bucking off a grown man, 

We heard a Chincoteaguer asked his price fo, 
a pony. 

“Tm asking a hundred,” he replied. 

“Tl give eighty dollars,” his potential cy. 
tomer told him. 

“See here,” said the seller, in a very calm 
and patient tone, “I’m not only asking a hyp. 
dred, I’m getting a hundred.” 

The would-be David Harum’s campaign col. 
lapsed and he shelled out ten ten-doilar bills 

The $100 price level was maintained in nearly 
all sales last year, doubling 1944’s, and quad. 
rupling the 1940 cost. Standing firm in their 
take-it-or-leave-it policy, the natives pocketed 
$21,000 in a single day. 

The firemen, who brought over the most 
ponies, socked their money into the treasury 
for future improvements in equipment and in 
the carnival ground. As a result of 1944’s prof- 
its they bought a new fire engine. Their fifty- 
foot-high Ferris wheel is another example of 
what pony money can yield. 

Everything on the carnival grounds proceeds 
so casually that few visitors realize the firemen 
have been working for at least four weeks to 
make their celebration—always held throughout 
the final week in July, with the sale on the last 
Thursday —the biggest yearly event in their lives. 
The half-mile racing track must be rolled and 
pounded, the land cleared of weeds, the Ferris 
wheel pilings tested for strength. Hamburgers 
by the thousands must be contracted for; so must 
oceans of soft drinks. And, in particular, arrange- 
ments must be made for the famous one-dollar- 
a-plate dinners the firemen’s auxiliary puts on for 
all comers. All you do is pay the dollar—and 
then you can eat all the chicken or lobster you 
want, served by the bustling, energetic wives of 
the firemen. 

For the snack-hungry there are both ham- 
burger and hot-dog booths, and the island’s 
recommended way of easing a thirst is a snow- 
ball, made in the century-old tradition of pour- 


ing chocolate or other flavoring over a paper §. 


cone filled with cracked ice. (But if you’re ina 
hurry, take the lemonade; the trick with a snow- 
ball is to wait until the ice has melted, otherwise 
you get no liquid.) 

In the afternoon, when most of the sales have 
been completed, two events draw big crowds: 
the bronco busting and the water drill put on by 
the white-uniformed Coast Guardsmen stationed 
in the Sixth District headquarters on the island. 
For the riding gxhibition the men climb a small 
platform, slid® onto the bare back of an ur 
broken pony—and then reach for the clouds, 
with the horse bolting and coming down stift- 
legged in the roughest jolt this side of Texas 
Born horsemen, the natives inevitably manag 
to ride out their mounts’ wild spasms, but there 
is one stallion which has not been broken in two 
years. 

By the end of the water drills, highlighted by 
the ancient whaleboat race, the afternoon is end- 
ing, and the hegira for home begins. The people, 
of course, are much like any other holiday crowd 
except for one distinguishing feature: car after 
car carries a pony, headed for a new life far from 
the shores of Chincoteague. @ 
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BECAUSE WE DO THIS... 


Four simpLe worps...but they mean 
a book-full to everyone who stops at a 
United Motor Court. And they just don’t 
happen! Trained field men, who know 
what a modern motor court should be, 
check and re-check each applicant for 
membership in this national, cooperative, 
non-profit association. His facilities are 
carefully examined and graded, point by 
point. If they measure up to our Standards 


of Quality, he’s in. If they don’t, he’s out. 


That’s why the UMC Shield means so * 


much tc you, the travel-by-motor public. 
It means more than a Shield of Shelter. It 








eee e YOU GET THIS: 


means a motor court worthy to be called 
“your home away from home’’. .. modern, 
safe, clean, comfortable. Brightened by 
the right sort of Welcome when you ar- 
rive and Godspeed when you leave; and 
by casual, homey touches that make you 


feel old-fashioned Courtesy is still very 


An invitation to motor court operators: 


United Motor Courts, Inc. is a national, coopera 


tive association of individually owned motor 
courts from Coast to Coast. If you are 


facilities mea 


a member and feel your 


to the Standards of Quality described ir 
advertisement, write Address your 


to the President at the 


elelast: 








much in fashion, even in this atomic age. 

So again we say: to be sure of motor 
court accommodations that measure up 
to the travel-standards of today, stop and 
stay wherever the UMC Shield greets you 
on your way! Meanwhile, to guide you 


cross-country, mail the coupon below. 





MOTOR TRAVEL GUIDE 

















BY FRANCIS X. MARTINEZ 


THE ISLE OF ORLEANS is three hundred years away 
from this modern world of department stores, 
assembly lines and movies. But it is only twenty 
minutes by bus from Quebec. 

From the banks of the St. Lawrence River the 
island is a picture of aloof contentment—a 
twenty-mile stretch of green fields in neatly 
checkered design, broken here and there by the 
misty outlines of farmhouses that are clustered 
around a silvery church spire. 

Witches reputedly danced on its shores when 
it was the Isle of Sorcerers. And magic is still 
there. When you reach the end of the bridge 
that brings you from the mainland you think of 
Old World fairy tales. Farmers march between 
the handles of ox-drawn plows. Wives bend over 
spinning wheels to make cloth for the family 
garments. Children dance in excited anticipa- 
tion around outdoor ovens that bake deep-brown 
loaves of bread such as you’ve never tasted be- 
fore. Family groups kneel in reverent pauses be- 
fore wayside shrines. 

Orléans is a country for walking and bicycling. 
A forty-two-mile paved road encircles the island. 
For short cuts there are two dirt roads across its 
width. One at the narrow western end is three 
miles long; the other near the center is seven 
miles. 

There is little English spoken. It is helpful if 
you know French, but you'll find language no 
bar to making friends with the farmers and their 
families. If you doubt the effectiveness of your 
sign language, take along a pocket-size French- 
English dictionary. Then you’re ready for any 
contingency. 

It doesn’t make much difference which village 
you set out from. All together, there are six. Each 
starts cautiously near the shore, then rambles 
away in cheerful confusion, but never far from 
the river banks. 

Pastoral scenes in medieval mood make your 
route a photographer’s dream. At sunset, when 
chimes sound from each village spire the island 
pauses for the Angelus. In the fields farmers halt 
their oxen, doff caps and bend their heads in 
momentary prayer. Along the wayside whole 


families, work done for the day, drop to their 
knees to recite aloud the story of the Incarnation 
in lines as old as Christendom. In the mornings 
you’ll pass red dogcarts loaded with milk cans 
and driven by small boys in blue denim who 
break the new day’s quiet every few minutes with 
shrill encouraging cries of “‘marchons’” to their St. 
Bernards. 

You won’t see many automobiles. Wagons are 
more popular. They’re a brilliant red or shiny 
yellow. No two are alike in size and shape, be- 
cause they’re homemade from shafts to tail- 
board, including the wheels. Almost every farmer 
has a few sheep. They make a quaint picture, 
with their notched wooden collars. 

In midsummer the wayside strawberry patches 
present typical island family scenes. The farmer, 
his wife and all the children except the baby, 
squat between the long rows of plants, picking 
the ripe fruit, which they deposit in galva- 
nized tin buckets beside them. So much do 
these people love color that every pail is painted 
brilliant red. 

From twelve to twenty work in each group, for 
Orléans is a place where big families are tradi- 
tional. The pickers wear rubber boots, knee high. 
In a corner of the field a crude, homemade pen 
holds the baby. The play pen is a little different 
in design from the factory-made product. Above 
it there’s a sloping roof to protect the baby from 
the rain as well as the sun. Mother continues 
picking berries even though it pours. 

In July along the road you can reach down 
and pluck strawberries almost as big as crab- 
apples. Or in September you can reach up to 
pick apples and plums from heavily laden 
branches whose sweet breath is like incense. 
From any point the view is magnificent. In Ste.- 
Pétronville you look westward and see the ram- 
parts of Quebec silhouetted majestically against 
the sky, just as Wolfe did nearly two hundred 
years ago. In St. Francois you gaze eastward 
across blue water toward bluer skies and the 
grayish blue rock of the distant mainland over- 
shadowed by the purple tops of the Laurentians. 

Walking or bicycling gives you time to dis- 
cover and investigate even the tiniest things in 
this color kingdom, such as the purple cone- 


New France follows the ways of the old 


AN ALOOF MEDIEVAL GARDEN 


just 


Life moves at the pace of oxen in Quebec’ SLE 


ess.” Te 


shaped wildflowers that hug the edges of the road. 

“What do you call them?” I asked a farmer. 

“The birds,” he replied. Thinking he misun- 
derstood, I repeated my query. 

Abruptly he stooped, plucked one and held 
it at arm’s length. 

“Look at it closely,” he smilingly com- 
manded. Each one of the scores of tiny petals 
was in the perfect image of the little winter 
birds that flock to Orléans in season. 

As with “the birds,” you have to look closely 
at the old farmhouses to appreciate their distinc- 


‘ tive character. 


At first glance you’re impressed by their clean 
lines and color. They’re built long, low and 
straight with high-pitched sloping roofs. 


Everyone you meet is a farmer 
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And they usually are in three or four bright col- 


a ors. Many have no. windows in the side walls. 

eee Chimneys sit three in a row, one at each end of 
the roof and one in the middle. 

and held Let your gaze rest on one of these old places 

and its beauty will grow on you. It happened to 

ly com us in Ste.-Famille, a north side village that is the 

a petals favorite spot of artists who sketch around the is- 

ao wlatil land insummer. From the old church the house 

istwo hundred yards up the road to the west. My 

ok cles wife and I halted spontaneously in front of its 

re parte long red, blue, and yellow front. It wasn’t the 

attractive color scheme that delighted us most, 

heir den 1 the air of simplicity and honesty. It was the 

low and mellow quality of the house, as if it had sprung 


from the soil like a tree.and had added vigor, 


Their cooking reflects their smiles 





grace, and beauty with the years. Our long look 
revealed, too, the almost imperceptible lean of 
the walls, as if they were just beginning to feel the 
weight of their long service, like a vigorous old 
man who lets his shoulders sag in a tired moment. 

You come across many houses on the island 
like this one. Most were built in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, but in Ste.-Famille they 
are even older. This village was among the first 
to be settled in New France. Back in 1666 it held 
one hundred families who settled there because 
of the great fertility of the land and relative im- 
munity from attack by the Iroquois. Some of the 
homes built at that time are still standing and it 
isn’t until you get inside one that you realize 
there is an Alice-in-Wonderland quality about 
the three chimneys. — 

“Why do you have three chimneys when you 
only have one flue?” I inquired of the housewife 
in a Ste.-Famille farmhouse, where we had 
stopped for lunch. 

“But the house has always had three chimneys,” 
she replied, looking puzzled. 

“But who put them there?” I persisted. 

“Come,” she said. We followed her into a little 
room. It was a parlor with none of the marks of 
day-to-day living the other rooms exhibited. Ex- 
cept for the multicolored hooked rugs on the 
floor, it was furnished with relics. Ancient stat- 
uary, whose paint had worn in spots to reveal 
white plaster, peered at us from the tops of heavy 
marble stands. A big silver urn, blackened by 
time, was the only ornament on an oaken table 
that was covered with a linen cloth faded to a 
brownish white. 

All around the walls hung old-fashioned pic- 
tures of men and women in costumes of half 
a dozen periods. 

Our hostess pointed to one. “He built the 
house,” she announced. “He was the first of 
my husband’s family to come to Orléans.” 

**How long ago was that?” I asked. 

She thought for a moment and then replied, 
“Oh, more than three hundred years.” 

There was a practical explanation for the lack 
of windows. “‘Originally,” our hostess explained, 
“‘most of us in Orléans came from a province in 
France where windows were taxed. So it was 





Big families feast in a big way 


only natural that the first settlers in New France 
built their homes with few windows.” 

We were talking in the winter kitchen, the 
main room of the farmhouse, serving as both 
living room and dining room in the cold months. 
There is a summer kitchen consisting of a wooden 
shed attached to the house. It is the winter 
kitchen that reveals the sturdy, old-fashioned 
habits of the people. 

The room ran nearly the full length of the 
house and half its width. A half-dozen hooked 
rugs were scattered around the floor and a half- 
finished one lay upon a table. Hand-made lace 
curtains graced each window. The shelves around 
the room and the tops of two overstuffed chairs 
were decorated with finely worked doilies, whose 
origin it was easy to guess from the patch of blue 
flax flowers in the garden. Most of the furniture 
was severe in style: two small tables, several 
straight chairs, and two rockers, all homemade, 
as you could tell by their little irregularitiés of 
line and the marks of hammer and chisel. A big, 
shiny wood stove stood out from the wall. A shelf 
in acorner held a foot-high, blue-and-white statue 
of the Virgin with a few fresh flowers in a vase 
before it. Next to the stove was an electric wash- 
ing machine; and next to that a yellow spinning 
wheel. Both had a used look. 

With the arrival of the family for the midday * 
meal we moved to the summer kitchen, full of an 
appetizing fragrance. First we met our host and 
then the ten children—six boys and four girls, 
ranging from six to eighteen. Each one greeted us 
with a smiling “‘bon-jour,” and the girls curtsied 
prettily. Then for a few minutes a hubbub filled 
the room. All the new arrivals crowded around 
the sink to wash their hands, stained a bright red. 

“They have been picking strawberries,” our 
hostess explained. 

My wife and I were seated in the places of 
honor at the right and left of our host. When all 
were seated, a silence fell on the group and then 
the father led them in a simple, brief grace. 

All the talk was of strawberries, since it is the 
biggest cash crop, and a product for which the 
island is famous in French Canada. Picking 
the crop is a race with the weather and the 
market, but winning the race pays well. A 








strawberry crop may be worth $14,000 per farm. 

It was a plain meal we enjoyed, made up of 
several fresh vegetables, beef and all the milk we 
could drink. But there was a freshness and flavor 
to the food that people in cities don’t miss until 
they eat country fare just out of the ground. The 
bread was a treat. The dessert was the climax— 
strawberries and cream served with a bit of 
**fromage raffiné’’ or cheese on the side. 

All through the week the Orléans family looks 
forward to Sunday, not only the day of rest but 
also of recreation. Preparation for Sunday be- 
gins the evening before, when the best carriage 
or the automobile is carefully washed. Not many 
have automobiles, and those who do may have 
improvised affairs, in which an assortment of 
Detroit products are grafted onto one another. 
In such a car the gears may be worked by hand 
from under the seat. 

Sunday begins with Mass. The whole family 
goes, and they wear their best. After services no 
one goes directly home. The congregation lingers 





The Angelus sounds a reverent pause 
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outside exchanging the news. If there is any 
special news, the sexton mounts a little stand in 
front of the main entrance and solemnly makes 
the announcement—an old custom that neither 
newspapers nor radio have supplanted. 

Sunday afternoon is the great time for visiting. 
Big groups collect on the porches of farmhouses, 
rocking and talking. The men sit in white shirt 
sleeves, smoking, but the women and girls keep 
their best clothes on until bedtime even though the 
dinner has to be cooked. At sunset or perhaps a 
bit earlier there may be a little music on the fiddle. 

There’s a fiddle and at least one player to 
every farmhouse. The instrument is to the people 
of Orléans what the radio and movies are to 


The Isle’s hooked rugs are famous 














city folks. And, incidentally, there are no 
movie houses on Orléans. Finally, at what 
we would call early evening, say half-past eight 
or nine o’clock, the family gathers in the kitchen 
and says the Rosary. Then all go to bed. 

You won’t find any difficulty getting accom- 
modations on Orléans. In each of the six villages 
there’s at least one family with whom you can 
board. You won’t have such modern conven- 
iences as a shower bath or even running water in 
your room. You'll sleep probably in a big four- 
poster bed, eat excellent country food and be 
treated like a friend rather than a paying guest. 
Or you can stop at a little modern hotel a half 
mile to the west of St. Jean. The hotel was built 
only a few years ago to accommodate visitors 
from Quebec. Hotel rates are four dollars a day, 
including meals. Part of the spell of Orléans is 
the memory that it leaves of a place where tradi- 
tions, manners and arts of long ago seem to have 
gathered for sanctuary on a little island that is 
in this world, but hardly a part of it. © 
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THERE IS a marine railway at Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts, which still employs a steam engine 
once on the Monitor, the “cheesebox on a 
raft” that outsmarted the Merrimac in the first 
battle of steel-clad men o’ war. When Henry 
Ford tried to buy it for his Museum of Transporta- 
tion, the owners said, “‘Sell that engine? Why— 
we haven’t had to overhaul it for fifty years!” 

Gloucester and its men are as durable as that. 
Fortitude is a common virtue in the old fishing 
Port that inspired Kipling’s Captains Coura- 
Beous. Many a Yankee seaport is content to bask 
M the fading glow of historic achievement. Not 
Gloucester, the mainstay of Cape Ann. Founded 
three \ 
has remained wedded to the sea. And the sea has 
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BY T.P. HORGAN $% WATER COLORS BY MARK COOMER 


been a harsh mistress. Since 1830 more than a 
thousand vessels and eight thousand men have 
sailed past Eastern Point, never to return. That 
fact keeps neither Gloucester men nor vessels in 
port. Last year’s take of 212,590,200 pounds of 
fish made Gloucester the leading seafood port of 
the nation for the third year running. 

There is much more to Gloucester than its in- 
destructible vigor, for each summer the visitors 
almost double its normal population of 24,000. 
During the warm months approximately five 
thousand artists flock to Cape Ann to paint 
scenes of New England’s distinctive seacoast life. 
More and more vacationists have been attracted 
to the area because of simple charm—the charm 
of its ships, its buildings, its landscape and its 


people. To accommodate these visitors, hotels, 
yacht clubs, riding stables and golf courses have 
been established. Yet nothing of original beauty 
has been sacrificed. 

Gloucester is situated near the center of rock- 
ribbed Cape Ann, northeast of Boston by about 
thirty miles or an hour’s train ride. The best way 
to begin knowing the vicinity ‘is to drive around 
the cape shore, as most points of interest are on 
the sea. The Cape occupies about thirty-six 
square miles, but because of its irregular coast- 
line the drive will be nearly thirty miles. For 
those without cars there is an hourly bus service. 

Start in Magnolia, on Gloucester Harbor’s 
rocky western shore, and follow Hesperus Ave- 
nue, which overlooks the reef of Norman’s Woe, 
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immortalized by Longfellow’s Wreck of the Hes- 
perus. 

A few steps off the road is Rafe’s Chasm, a 
wave-cut fissure 200 feet long and sixty feet deep. 
So fine is the view of Gloucester Harbor from 
this point—local legend stoutly maintains—that 
Thorwald Ericsson, brother of Lief, stood here 
in 1004 and expressed a desire to remain. Leg- 
end tells you he got his wish; an Indian arrow 
made him Gloucester’s first permanent white 
occupant. 


In 1624, Charles I named the peninsula Cape 
Ann in honor of his mother. Ten years later 
settlers from Gloucester, England, homesick de- 
spite their compelling urge for freedom, gave the 
city its present name. 


The avenue continues past Stage Fort Park, a 
recreation area and site of the original settlement, 
where the first cod were salted and dried and an 
industry founded. Now the highway crosses 
Blynman Bridge, over the Annisquam Canal, 
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Nets are dried amid a Latin babble 


which, linked with the Annisquam River, makes 
Gloucester and adjoining Rockport an island. 
Gloucester has its own annual Memorial Day— 
this year the third Sunday in August. Flowers 
are strewn on the ebbing tide from Blynman 
Bridge, “in loving tribute to all the fishermen 
who lost their lives on the great waters” during 
the preceding year. 

The pulse of Gloucester beats on the water 
front. If your initial visit is on Sunday you will 
see boats heavily laden with ice-packed fish, for 
in port no one works on the Sabbath. On week 
days you will see every phase of dockside activity: 
Crews unloading tons of fish; fishermen drying or 
mending nets, overhauling gear, taking on stores 
and ice for the next voyage. Although some 
crews speak mostly Portuguese or Italian, you 
will find Yankee skippers who will talk your 
language and maybe teach you some new words. 
Gloucester vessels carry a crew of eight to 
fifteen and are usually owned on shares by 
several persons. 

Modern trawlers range as far as Iceland, 
Greenland or even beyond 53° North latitude. 
Swordfish brings thirty-four and a half to forty- 
eight cents a pound and swordfish running four 
to five hundred pounds, cleaned, are 
not uncommon. Fish are cleaned at 
sea to conserve cargo space. Record 
loads reach 240,000 pounds. 

Almost as numerous as fishermen 
on the docks are artists plying their 
brushes. Most of them conform in 
dress to the visitor’s conception, com- 
plete with baggy trousers, pigment- 
daubed smock and beret. It’s hard to 
realize that some maintain Chicago 
or New York studios with north walls 
of glass brick, and in winter look 
more like stockbrokers than artists. 

The compact town can best be 
explored afoot. Reserve a Sunday 
morning to hear the first carillon in 
the United States. The carillon is 


Pier at Bearskin Neck is aromatic to sea gulls 


installed in a tower of The Church of Our Lady 
of Good Voyage, where worship descendants of 
Portuguese from the Azores. The architecture 
of the church originated in the Azores also. And 
the statue of Our Lady, atop the center of the 
church, holds in its arms not the Child, but a 
model of a fishing schooner. 

Swimming, sailing and fishing are sports nat- 
ural to Gloucester and Cape Ann. Numerous 
beaches furnish both still-water and surf bathing, 
and fishing includes hand-line angling from a 
wharf, surf casting for bass, or trolling for tuna. 
In 1940 anglers took 130 tuna there with rod and 
reel and more than 200 others were taken with 
keg-line and harpoon. A world’s record tuna— 
927 pounds—was caught there August 26, 1940. 

The highway veers off to East Gloucester, a 
peninsula on a peninsula. On Rocky Neck is the 
School of the Little Theater, kindergarten for 
many of today’s dramatic stars. Here, too, a 
colony of artists, some of whose studios are open 
to the public, dwell in converted fish houses and 
sail lofts. Outdoor art classes are conducted dur- 
ing the summer. 

Along the way to Rockport are several snug 
beaches, a summer theater, and the Bass Rocks 

Golf Club, which has first-class ten- 
nis courts as well as an eighteen-hole 
golf course with a built-in sea breeze 
to cool a duffer’s fevered brow. 
Greens fees are two dollars week 
days and three on Sunday. 
Rockport’s art colony is located 
on Bearskin Neck where, according 
to old-timers, an early settler slew @ 
bear with a knife and hung its hide 
on a rock to dry. Also on the Neck 
is “Motif Number One,” an old fish 
house of red boards reputed to be 
the most oft-painted building i 
America. The town loves the ancient 
structure and has bought it to ef 
sure its preservation. There is 4 
summer theater at Pigeon Cove. 
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roadway stars perform here, and at the other 
theater at Bass Rocks. 

Across the Annisquam River, on the way back 
to Gloucester, are the tumbling sand dunes of 
beautiful Wingaersheek Beach, which the origi- 
nal residents of Cape Ann seemed to like. Indian 
gelies frequently are unearthed there. In River- 
dale, a little below Annisquam, the Cape’s first 

mills were built. The last of the tide mills, 
stuated by the rise and fall of the tides, have 
daappeared, but several old buildings remain. 
Dogtown Common is a favorite of picnickers 
and geologists. The picnickers appreciate the wild 
character of the terrain and the open-air fire- 
places. Great boulders strewn across the ground 
mark what geologists call the terminal moraine, 
the spot where the glacier got tired pushing all 
that stone southward and retreated—to leave 
Gloucester the charming place you will find it. 
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There are hotels, tourist homes and about 1500 
cottages available for summer occupants of vary- 
ing affluence—some rooms as low asa dollar anda 
quarter a day. For information drop a note to 
Lawrence J. Hart, manager of the Gloucester 
Chamber of Commerce. 

All eating places, reasonable or expensive, 
have one thing in common—excellent seafood. 
The lobsters served were in the depths a few hours 
earlier, the clams dug that very morning. Road- 
side fried-clam stands are to this region what the 
hot-deg, hamburger or barbecue stands are to 
other U.S. areas. And don’t miss a real Yankee 
clambake. 

Gloucester’s “woman who waits” is home from 
the war plants; her ““weather-beaten sailing man”’ 
now operates up-to-the-minute fish factories and 
Diesel-powered vessels. But there’s romance in 
the town that time serves merely to enhance. ® 
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FOR A SLOW LOOK AT OLD AMERICANA, HITCH YOUR CANOE TO A SCOW! 


BY DON STANFORD 


pieR 93, on the Hudson River at West 53rd 
Street, in New York City, smells of tarry rope 
and salt water. It rings with male profanity. 
And it’s populated by soiled and picturesque 
barge skippers. I know, because I let my 
cultivated imagination run away with me one 
evening. One minute I was an armchair ex- 
plorer—and before you could shout, “Anchors 
aweigh!”’ I was not exactly on the bounding 
main but (to any blasé city dweller) on a 
reasonable facsimile thereof. 

Here’s how it all started. I was reading Rob- 
ert Service to my wife, throwing myself so thor- 
oughly into the robust role of He-Man that the 
Little Helpmeet, bored stiff, spoke thus: 

“Why don’t you stop drooling over things 
other people have done, and do something your- 
self for a change? You have a vacation coming. 
Let’s forswear bridge and boredom this year and 
get our sunburn and mosquito bites the hard 
way. Then maybe I’ll hear less about what a 
shame that you had to be born fifty years too late, 
you parlor pioneer.” 

Stung, I responded unwarily, and all too 
quickly. In less time than it takes to be called 
out of town on urgent business, we two tender- 
feet were standing in the rain on Pier 93, eying 
the Hudson River and our -secondhand canoe, 
and negotiating with an Albany-bound tugboat 
skipper for a ride. To one who is daily sucked into 
the maelstrom of urban speed, this was adven- 
ture, 

Its very lack of speed is one of the most pleas- 
ant features of travel by barge. Our entire jour- 
ney upstream, which took us eight days, could 
have been made by automobile in some four or 
six hours. 

It happens that we live in a Connecticut sub- 
urb from which I commute daily to New York. It 
would seem that any real open frontiers would be 
safely out of reach, but they aren’t. Pier 93 is ex- 
actly seven short city blocks west of the sophis- 
ticates’ Stork Club. Alongside are weatherbeaten 
scows and busy tugs nudging the worn wood of 
the pier. Beyond are hundreds of miles of water- 
ways that lead to Troy, Schenectady and Buffalo. 

We left the pier in the early evening, with the 
canoe comfortably tucked away on a sand scow, 
and maneuvered up and down in front of New 
York’s sky line for several hours getting together a 
tow that totaled three barges, three boxes, and 


nineteen scows. (A barge carries its load down in 
its hold, a scow loads on an uncovered deck, and 
a box, of course, is so called because of its shape.) 

Once under way we huddled, wrapped in 
blankets, in our canoe and watched the sky line 
as the rain fell steadily. After a while the captain 
emerged and indicated dourly that we might 
sleep on the floor of his cabin. We moved our 
blankets indoors, and then went visiting among 
the scows. Each barge, scow and box has a cap- 
tain, and in most cases he is also the crew. In most 
cases, too, he is Scandinavian and has been in sail 
and steam. Generally he is a hospitable soul. 
He will feed you excellent coffee (which is al- 
ways brewing) and, if encouraged, tell you lies 
all night about his life at sea. 

But don’t sit up too late. At sunup the whole 
water world comes alive. Loafing along the river 
at a leisurely two miles per hour, you can be 
magnificently unaware of the kids on bridges 
and banks pleading without hope for a ride, you 
can ignore with lofty disdain the curious, envious 
stares of adults wishing they might trade their 
lives for yours, you can inspect with insolent care 
or dismiss with an indolent shrug the estates 
along the river, you can spend hours watching 
deckhands splice rope, you can slip over the side 
with a cake of soap for a bath, or drag your lazy 
carcass to the galley for refreshment. You really 
see the scenery. This is effective adventure, 
guaranteed inexpensive. 

Next morning I leaped from our slow-moving 
scow to the helper tug (a smaller tug which 
pushes, while the larger tugboat far ahead pulls 
the water caravan) for a better vantage point. 
From the tug’s wheelhouse you can watch both 
green banks of the river, superintend the activi- 
ties of the tug’s crew on the small deck below, 
count the docile scows, or just watch the hyp- 
notic rise and fall of the tug’s stubby prow, 
crowned with its tousled forelock of hemp. 

Each of the next two days brought new ap- 
preciation for commonplace scenes. On previous 
automobile trips along this route grazing cattle 
had been a mere blur; now they seemed pris- 
tine—as eye-filling as paintings on canvas. Little 
scenic surprises lurked around every bend along 
this delightfully leisurely journey. 

On our fourth morning out of New York, we 
awoke to find our scow tied up at its destination 
below Troy. Our leisure had ended. With some 
reluctance, we launched our canoe and paddled 
upstream to Lock 1. Here I asked the lock- 
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master if we might tie up and wait for a north- 
bound tow with which we might lock through. 

“Well,” he said, “the best place for you to wait 
is a couple miles upstream at the Flight. That’s a 
flight of five New York State locks. They proba- 
bly won’t lock you through there, but I’ll put you 
through here.” 

“You mean alone?” I shifted my eyes from the 
steel-and-concrete vastness of the lock to my 
/ sixteen-foot canoe. 

“Sure.” He laughed. “Just paddle her in and 
hang onto the ladder. You'll be all right.” 

I couldn’t help remembering Mark Twain’s 
crack about “killing a bug with a battery of 
artillery” as we paddled into the concrete cavern 
and clutched an iron ladder against the wall 
while several million gallons of water flowed in, 
solely to raise us a few feet. It was like being the 
only passenger on the Queen Mary, only more 
so—an eminently satisfactory sensation. Then 
the massive gates at the head of the lock swung 
open, and we emerged to paddle on upstream. 

At Lock 2 we talked with the tender and de- 
cided to wait for a tow westbound on the Erie 
Canal. Wait is what we did. An oil tanker came 
through, but the captain quoted company rules: 
no women, no passengers. A grain boat plowed 
along shortly afterward and its captain, too, 
threw his book of rules at us. 

Finally, darkness arrived and with it a great dis- 
covery by the courteous lockmaster: waterways 
regulations had just been revised and, for the first 
time in history, lock permits could be issued to 
pleasure boats, including canoes and rowboats. 
Consequently, New York State would issue ‘us a 
permit on the spot, he would lock us through No. 
2; and we might, if we wished, camp on the floor 
of his tool house for the night. We wished. 

Next day, with still no tow in sight, we used 
our new permit and went through the rest of the 
Flight, then through Lock 6, and finally paddled 
all the way to Lock 7, just below Schenectady. 
It rained intermittently all day. 

We viewed the two safety gates above the 
Flight, which, to keep the whole Mohawk Valley 
from draining into the Hudson Valley, can shut 
off the flow of water in case a lock valve is left 
open; and we saw a good many herring (de- 
ceased) which had contrived to come up through 
the locks to spawn and subsequently perish. 

At Crescent, paddling through the shallows, 
we were startled by a commotion which turned 
out to be hundreds of large fish floundering about 
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in water far too shallow to permit them to navi- 
gate with ease. One of them appeared beside the 
canoe. I took a whack at it with a heavy knife 
and, so help me, killed it. I hauled it inboard and 
discovered it to be a twelve-pound carp. 

We swatted viciously at jumbo mosquitoes 
and eventually reached Lock 7. There another 
friendly lockkeeper lent us the floor of another 


. warm, dry toolhouse, and we stripped off our wet 


clothes and collapsed. There was no food nearer 
than Schenectady, which involved a three-mile 
walk and a bus ride, so we passed it up and slept 
until morning, when the night lockkeeper fed us 
a sandwich he’d saved from his lunch and we 
trudged into town for breakfast. 

Returning, we were just in time to see the 
gaily painted stack of a tug rising above the lock 
wall and, racing up wild-eyed and disheveled, 
we asked for a ride and got it. I paddled the 
canoe out into midstream, willing hands swung 
it aboard an oil barge and we were off, with new 
friends, to Canajoharie. My wife was established 
in a deck chair while I repaired to the tug for 
conversation and information. 

Red, the tug captain, told me that even if 
pipe lines eventually eliminate water hauling of 
petroleum, which is highly doubtful in the im- 
mediate future, the canal will remain of impor- 
tance for transporting such items as grain, fer- 
tilizer, chemicals and building materials. In 
any case, the canal system would always be 
maintained as a drain for the Mohawk Valley. 

It is an enormous expense to maintain such 
a system in the scrupulously immaculate con- 
dition you find everywhere, with brass gleaming 
on machinery, lawns around the locks mowed 
like fairways, and capable men at every lock, yet 
Red told me that the state constitution provides 
that no tolls shall be charged. 

We went on up to Lock 17, the highest lift lock 
in New York State, at Little Falls, and there 
turned back with a downstream tow—but after 
we’d gone throughthelock. We hadcoveredsome- 
thing over 200 miles (an afternoon’s automobile 
drive) in over a week. We were grimy and worn, 
but we’d had alot of fun and learned a great deal, 
and we felt we’d done something for a change. 

Our story, of course, will grow and grow in the 
retelling, until my grandchildren will sigh far 
more wistfully over the lost frontiers of my day 
than I ever did over my grandfather’s tales of 
the Far West, which I suspect were equally 
mendacious. © 
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,cooL SEA of snow-white “‘sand” dunes appeared 
before the eye and camera of Thomas Peters Lake 
one warm afternoon. Pools of water from recent 
rains reflected the blue and white of sky and 
douds. Isolated desert plants added notes of 
green and brown. A fringe of mountains distantly 
framed the scene. 

The photographer and his wife were in the 
heart of a rare gypsum desert in south-central 
New Mexico, some fifteen miles southwest of 
Alamogordo on U.S. 70, called White Sands 
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National Monument. Actually, this area is not a 
conventional sand desert. It is an expanse of 
pure gypsum, a colorless mineral found in many 
parts of the world, but rarely in such quantity. 

The source of this sea of gypsum is an old lake 
bed to the south which fills in winter months with 
gypsum-laden water from the surrounding moun- 
tains, and from underground gypsum beds. The 
warm, dry atmosphere evaporates most of the 
water, leaving large areas of dried-up lake bed 
covered with gypsum crystals, which prevailing 





southwest winds carry for long distances, piling 
up dunes and banks of many forms and sizes, 
often more than fifty feet high. The only signs 
of life are the tracks of lizards and pocket 
mice—light-colored survivors of their species. 
For the picture a tripod was put up, and 
the 4 x 5 Speed Graphic set at {18 to get depth of 
field over the foreground pools as well as the dunes. 
Shutter speed was 1/5 second. With a smaller 
camera, or without a tripod, an equivalent ex- 
posure would have been f8 at 1/25 second. ® 
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-- Remarkable Lightweight Warmth 
100% Virgin Wool Loomed hy Famous Neponset Craftsmen 
in comfortable, long-wearing rugged Teddy-Bear Finish 


JACKINAC FRONTENAC 

From out of the North Coun- Colorful Emberglo Parka 

try comes the JACKINAC — Coat reversed with Whit- 

the famous Lakeland outer 20's Cravenetted Gabar- 

shirt in bright red and white dine treated to shed rain and 

: ,. snow. Zipper fly front, De- 

Emberglo Plaids. Men's tachable Hood. Boys’ and 
sizes. Men's sizes. 


Styled in Wisconsin — The Nation's Playground 
By LAKELAND MPG. CO., Sheboygen, Wi 
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*) @ cooking potatoes, though there’s a legend that 
Paul Bunyan once birled the Devil, smoking hot, 
inthe waters of Thunder Bay, thereby cooking up 
the spruce logs and making the first wood pulp. 

Birling is a he-man sport, as tricky and treach- 
erous in water as bucking a vicious bronco on 
land. Back in the early logging-camp days birling 
was the accepted method of settling differences 
between contending groups or individuals, much 
more effectual than a mere fist fight, because 
birling is a nice balance of stamina and skill. A 
lumberjack who won a grudge match at birling 
won with it the profound admiration of the camp. 

Grudge matches are no more, but birling con- 
tinues to stir the same excitement. Annual birling 
championships are held at Gladstone, Michigan, 
on July 4, 5 and 6, as part of the Hiawatha Na- 
tiohal Forest Festival. 

Gladstone, Michigan, is only comparatively 
fMmote, in the bottleneck due west of the Straits 
@Mackinac. It isan area rich with legends of the 
Od lumber empire, and there are many things 
eee. U.S, Highway 2 traverses the Upper 
Peninsula from Menominee on the west to Sault 
Ste. Marie on the east. It’s also easily reached by 
Wain, by lake steamer, or by bus from Detroit, 
Chicago, or’ Milwaukee. At Gladstone there are 
fourist homes, cabins and trailer camps; and at 
Ecanaba, nine miles away, several good hotels. 

You'll discover that birling championships are 
fun off somewhat like tennis tournaments, with 
Giminations in the preliminaries, bracketing into 
SMifinals and so on to the final pair, conquerors 
Mall before them. As the birlers fall by the way- 
dein the climination matches, the atmosphere is 
charged. And on Saturday, the day of the finals, 
Sager spectators crowd so close along Lake 
@Echigan’s steep shore at the Gladstone Yacht 
\ om that now and then someone tumbles into 
‘ pwater, and, after laughter in which even 
PE Victim joins, is fished out with a pike pole. 
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Birling at the Roleo 


Some 15,000 to 20,000 
men, women and children 
line the shore. There is a 
low buzz of conversation, 
a hum of speculation 
upon this or the other 
fellow’s prowess. There is a slight commotion on 
the officials’ raft as Referee Charley Sheridan of 
Washburn, Wisconsin, walks to the microphone, 
shushes the lumberjacks’ music, then calls: 

*‘Birlers ready!” 

Two wiry, cat-footed men, wearing checked 
shirts and stagged pants, the fringes hanging 
where calf muscles bulge and ripple, step for- 
ward. With long, slender poles such as tightrope 
walkers use, they press against a peeled cork-pine 
log that stirs uneasily in the water close to the 
raft. Each man carefully inspects the soles of his 
tight-laced ankle shoes, fitted with sharp steel 
calks, to see that no bits of bark cling to them. 

Then Referee Sheridan calls, “Get on your 
log!’ They step on the smooth cylinder together, 
facing each other, back from the blue foul line 
around the middle of the log. There is no body 
contact between birlers. They use their poles only 
to keep balance, and this only for the moment. 

‘Steady your log. Throw your poles!” 

They drop the tamarack sticks in the water 
and begin to dance and run on the turning tim- 
ber as an eager crowd roars from all about the 
blue-water bowl in Gladstone’s city park. 

The whirling log is fifteen feet long, not over 
fourteen inches through, and buoyant as a cork. 
The two contestants are running over its banana- 
peel surface like squirrels on a fast-revolving 
spool. The lathe-turned, seasoned-pine “tooth- 
pick” rolls so fast that it draws a smooth sheet of 
water up over it, while spray flies from its ends. 
The calks of the birlers dig in, splash, and grip. 
Each man is trying to birl the other fellow off, to 
“wet” him and thereby win one leg of the two- 
of-three falls which spell victory. 

They are having a duel out there in the open 
water, a duel of flying feet and waving arms and 
superb balance and high speed. This is tipsy 
timber, as hard to grasp as a soap bubble. They 
have maneuvered on the log until they are both 
facing the same way and running as if in a neck- 
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BY CLAY PERRY 


and-neck sprint. Suddenly one birler’ chops 
down hard with his calked soles on one side of 
the timber, checking it so crisply that it shudders 







One birler falls as the other “takes the log” 


to a stop. His opponent totters from the swift 
halt, but, waving arms wildly, dancing back- 
ward, he manages to stay up and meets the 
reverse birl with speedy heel-and-toe dance. He 
must race as rapidly backward as his rival travels 
forward, a feat few birlers can accomplish. 
Then, as suddenly, he “takes the log” and 
races forward, forcing his opponent to make a 
quick jump in the air to reverse himself, as he 
isn’t so good at the back spin. The log travels 
erratically, threatens to bump shore. The referee 
orders them to reverse their spin and travel it 
away. (If it should bump, time is called and a 
boat tows it to the center of the bowl once more.) 
They are at it again. The red-and-green-clad 
jack at one end stumbles a bit, fairly ties himself 
in knots, clambering like a man trying to climb 
up the straight side of a barn—and loses his 
balance. The crowd roars like so many hungry 
lions as he splashes on his back in the basin. 
Wild shrill ““whoopees” cut through the din, 
from river rats who have come from all over the 
Upper Peninsula and from Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin and even the West coast, either to compete or 
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to witness the sport. That was “wet’’ No. 1 and 
Jimmy or Joe, whichever went in, now has to 
dunk his rival twice in a row to win. 

Between falls the referee hands the microphone 
to one of the grizzled members of the Old Lum- 
berjack Orchestra, seated on the big log raft in 
the center of the bowl. Here also sit or stand the 
officials, contestants, and a galaxy of bearded 
and bewrinkled old-timers. Dr. E. C. Beck, of 
Central State Teachers’ College, who has as- 
sembled these octogenarian lumberjacks, leads 
them as they play a variety of instruments and 
dance rude jigs. They also tell tall stories of the 
lumber camps and sing logging-camp ballads 
which Doctor Beck has collected for posterity. 

There have to be such breaks in the elimina- 
tion matches on the program or the crowd’s 
“thermometer” might burst. A change of pace is 
also afforded by the tricks of the log-trotters, who 
provide the seemingly impossible stunt of “‘block 
turning.’’ This sport requires powerful leg muscles 
and a sea lion’s sense of balance. A three-foot, 
thirty-inch billet of wood is actually turned end- 
over-end in the water—as many as seventy or 
eighty times—by spiked feet literally “climbing 
the log.’ Out on the raft, chopping and sawing 
exhibitions are staged. Then blonde Viking 
maidens in bathing suits put on birling contests. 
The sport is essentially one for masculine strength 
and endurance, but girls have the sense of bal- 
ance to stay atop a spinning log, and make up 
in grace what they lack in staying power. 

Out on the lake, boats with gay-colored sails 
race each other, and from a tall diving tower, 
girl divers fling themselves headlong and head 
over heels. Among them—or perhaps among the 
girl birlers—is one who may be chosen Queen of 
the Great Lakes. These water nymphs will have 
many rivals, for it is the custom to hold beauty 
contests upon almost every occasion from the 
Snow Queen competitions of midwinter through 
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The crowd at Gladstone works up high excitement 


the blueberry festivals and other carnival times 
of this fresh-washed-air vacation land. 

An ingenious Michigander who has made him- 
self a huge hollow wooden ball pirouettes and 
balances on it, takes a chair with him, sits some- 
times in the chair, sometimes in the water. Little 
Billy Girard intrigues the crowd with his disap- 
pearing and reappearing act: a fake fall, a grab 
on a whirling log—and up he comes on the 
other side, topping the timber and riding up- 
right on his feet. The crowd applauds generously, 
but nervously, for time is about up and the 
finalists will be back in action any minute now. 
A few thirsty souls who had wormed their way 
into the Old Roleo Bar and Cookshanty, which 
on other days is the Gladstone Yacht Clubhouse, 
start streaming out into the sunshine. 

Over the microphone comes the command: 
“Birlers ready!” and everyone hurries back 
to his vantage point. An old Chippewa 
jack roars out the familiar north- 
country admonition: “Give her snoos!”’ 

The boys do “give her snoos” 
(which is Scandinavian for snuff and for 
putting your back into it). They go faster and 
faster. They whack timber with water to their 
ankles. The log veers and wobbles. A slight 
spray flies behind, like the trail from a 
midget surfboard. A small breeze 
makes an erratic sailboat of the 
floating timber, but the birlers 
pay no heed to anything 
save their own ham- 
mering feet and the 
whirling log which 
shines like wet silk. 

They have gone 


tes 


for over twenty min- 
utes and excitement 

grows, for this is near 
a modern 


record. 


There is no rest. This is an endurance race, 
requiring practice, stamina and, most of ali, the 
thing that can only be born in a man or woman— 
natural equilibrium. Twenty-five minutes have 
raced by and these men continue to run at top 
speed over a spinning log, like hundred-yard. 
dash runners. ‘ 

There is a sudden flurry of feet, furious splash- 
ing of water that almost hides the birlers, and 
then, as if shot, one of them, the jack who took 
the first wetting, goes off headlong. He sinks 
under and comes up flailing wildly. A boat 
reaches him. The crowd fidgets, wondering. 
Then they see. One of his legs is drawn up and 
his calf muscles bulge like a toy balloon, with 
cramps. The rival birler gets into the boat, pats 
the fallen contestant on the back and helps knead 
the paining calf. Then he seems to realize, as the 
crowd cheers and howls, that he has won. 


A sea lion’s sense of balance helps 











> race 
ali. he The finals are over, but not the fun. There is a 


heauty queen to be picked, and a dance. And 


the shade—so they would not crack and check, 
and finally shipped to a mill and turned in a 





4 wa when you do start on your way back toward the huge lathe to perfect cylinders. From 1925 on 
at top tower Peninsula you will want to halt at through the years the sport proved itself. It 
d-vard- Blaney Park, with its museum of logging an- was here to stay. 

tiquities, amid the luxury of a half-million-dollar Roleos began under that name in 1926 at 
splash. yeation paradise. It is in a secluded 33,000 | Washburn, Wisconsin—when this writer applied 
rs, and acres of wooded country, bordering on Lake the name to such contests. 
ho took Michigan between Gladstone and The Soo. Here From 1927 one man held the championship 
le sinks you will find the answers to your questions about for ten years. He was Wilbur Marx of Eau 
A boat the origin of birling. You'll learn that the first Claire, Wisconsin, who at eighteen defeated Old 
dering. oficial national match was held at the Omaha _—Joe Madawayosh, a Sioux Indian river rat from 
up and Exposition, in 1898. Rough, tough, high-booted Cloquet, Minnesota. Marx was unusual because 
n. with river rats rolled on heavy, bark-covered logs. , he beat the river-wise jacks at their own game 
at, pats The Gay Nineties sport was woefully slow com- _ though he himself had never handled a peavey or 
ys knead with today’s version; one famous match pike pole, had never worked a log drive. Young 
e. as the lasted all afternoon and on into the next day. _—‘ Wilbur learned to birl in a YMCA pool! 
aS won. To make the contests livelier the logs were On the other hand, Little Billy Girard, 1926 

ripped of their bark, seasoned—carefully, in king (a grandfather now of twin girls, who also 

birl), has done his stints in the big woods and on 

nce helps the drives. He has been national champion in 


competitive birling, and for many years trick and 
fancy champion as well. He is a native of Glad- 
stone. He rolls a log with roller skates on, a trick 
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nobody else has ever done publicly, 
except one Minnesota girl, years ago. 
Roleo is held today under 
the rules of the National Roleo 
Association, organized in 
1926 by Bill Hart, of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, and reorganized 
later by George T. Springer, of 
Gladstone. 
Gladstone took over the sport of 
Paul Bunyan as its own in 1941, and 
this is the place to come in order to view 
the matches which boast the fastest and most 
continuous footwork of any competition in the 
world. It might be a good idea to get to Gladstone 
a little before July the Fourth. You will be re- 
minded that the community is a noted logging 
center by great rumbling trucks, with “‘veneer 
logs”’ piled pyramid fashion, thundering through 
on U.S. 2 to deliver their loads at Wells port, Es- 
canaba suburb, for processing and ship-loading. 
You may stay in one of Gladstone’s neat over- 
night cabins which face the lake in rows along 
the highway. There are miles of similar cabins 






























































































































Time out for lumberjack music . . 





along the route, and directly opposite the park a 
tidy trailer camp, with the soft sandy beach a few 
steps away, its water warm in the shallows. 
This is roomy country. You'll enjoy driving 
around along roads scented with pine and hem- 
lock. Hay-fever sufferers find relief in this air 
containing little pollen. Among the side trips 
you can take is picturesque Nahma, less than an 
hour’s drive east of Gladstone. Nahma is a self- 
contained, company-owned lumbering town, one 
of the few survivors among many Upper Penin- 
sula ghost towns. Here the logging business still 
is big stuff, with seventy-five miles of standard. 
gauge railroad running up almost to Lake 
Superior from Big Bay de Noc, bringing down 
the timber to the roaring big mill. If you can stay 
until late July or early August for the National 
Trout Derby, you will see, on the Keweenaw Pen- 
insula, expert anglers come in, after deep-sea 
trolling in fresh water, with fifty-pound lake trout. 
There’s also the tour up to Soo Junction, near 
Newberry. Capt. Joe Beach’s Toonerville trolley 
of open cars huffs and puffs you through a six- 
mile stretch of cedar woods; then you board a 


... and Bunyanesque logging tales 





steamer and cruise twenty miles down the 
Tahquemenon River, Hiawatha’s legendary 
stream, to golden Tahquemenon Big Falls, sec- 
ond highest east of the Rockies, and approach- 
able only by boat. Big Spring, the Kitchitikipi of 
the Indians, with its “‘magic water,’’ known ages 
ago to the redmen as far west as South Dakota’s 
Black Hills, is now included in a scenically 
inspiring state park. 

But all your travels around the Upper Penin- 
sula, including the Pictured Rocks at Munising, 
the Soo locks and canals at the east end, and Isle 
Royale fifty miles out from Keweenaw Point in 
Lake Superior, will probably take place before or 
after the birling championships, because, as the 
July Fourth date approaches, you will find your- 
self caught by the contagious excitement and 
decide to stay close toGladstone. And when you’ve 
sat in on your first birling match you know the 
why of the pent-up emotion. One of the most 
exciting sports events indigenous to the American 
scene gets under way when the referee’s voice 
booms: “‘Steady your log. Throw your poles!” 
The National Roleo is then in full spin. © 
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He map it looked like little more than a 
ib smear in Northwest Montana. But I 
heard several people say that nowhere ex- 
fmore colorful mountain grandeur than in 

#1537 square miles of Glacier National Park. I 

ent to see for myself. 

decided on a trip that would be different. It 
sdifferent, all right. When I passed an elderly 

iy on the trail to Grinnell Lake she was so 

mtled she jumped behind a tree. I grinned 
| ‘at her, and she exclaimed, ‘“‘Now I’ve seen 
ing!” 

t was so crazy about a man riding a bi- 
on a mountain trail? It works fine—faster 
walking, cheaper than renting a horse. 

ly, I seldom rode on trails; most of them 

aie too rough and too steep. It is on the open 
oad that cycling pays off in fun. Yet you seldom 
sta bicycle on our matchless Western highways. 
Ifyou have, it may have been Humphrey. 
Bevis is my thirty-five-pound English 
te. He has been over seven of the American 
passes which are above 11,000 feet and across the 
Goitinental Divide eight times. Any bike could do 
this but few get the chance, because people think 
@mountain cycling as a way to spend ninety- 
ine per cent of the time laboring uphill, and one 


pereent whizzing down. That’s not the way it 
has to be. 


Bicycles Ride Free 


Many tourists enthuse about bike trips through 
the hills of Europe or New England, but never 
dt West. I asked them the difference between 

Hone-mile hills and one ten-mile hill, but they 

Ways say, “You can have it.”” And so, I have 

having it—the time of my life riding over 

f Western roads. And of all cycling vacations, 

me in Glacier Park stands out most vividly. 
note in the Great Northern timetable was 
ible for Humphrey’s mountaineering ca- 

§ Bicycles may be checked as baggage free.” 

2 one noon I plowed a swath through the 

mob on the platform at Glacier Park Station. 
ne, it seemed, was snapping a shutter at 
Blackfeet Indians that meet all trains. 
Humphrey emerged from the baggage car in 
Sd shape, so I left my pack and rode around to 
© town, which was hidden behind the train. 
tourists never see it, but there are stables 

Mi horses for hire, and a general store where 
Oe can fit out for a camping trip through the 

I bought chocolate bars, cheese, nuts, 
hoodles, soup cubes, sugar and dried fruit. 

mack at the station, it was time to load up. It 
looked bad. There was one large pack of about 


/pounds, a small knapsack of fifteen pounds, 
athree-fo. fish-rod case and a big paper bag of 
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groceries. The baggageman inquired, ‘These 
hills are pretty tough on a bicycle, ain’t they?” 

That stuck me. At that time Humphrey had 
never been out of Illinois, and if Illinois hills 
were any flatter they'd be all downhill. 

The baggageman said, “‘You better have good 
brakes.”” So I showed him how the hand brakes 
work. Squeezing the two levers on the handle- 
bars causes the brakeshoes to clamp on the rim 
of each wheel. 

I lashed the packs over the rear wheel with 
three six-foot straps and left the fishing rod stick- 
ing out behind. “Better put a red flag on that,” 
he cautioned, as I lifted Humphrey by the 
handlebars. Humphrey reared up on his hind 
wheel. The pack weighed nearly twice as much 
as the bicycle. 

I examined the front tire intently, secretly try- 
ing to push the front of the bike down again. 
Humphrey rolled all over the driveway on the 
rear wheel, but stayed upright. ““Try putting the 
brake on,” said the baggageman. I did, and 
Humphrey came down with ease. Heaving a leg 
over the mountainous load, Imounted. Humphrey 
staggered out onto Highway 2 and headed north. 

After two miles I became used to the unwieldy 
swing of the load. This was going fine. I was 
climbing steadily, it seemed, and those miles were 
going by in a hurry. At Two Medicine Creek I 
hauled out my map to calculate how much eleva- 
tion I had gained. Twenty-five feet? I gnashed 
my teeth and pedaled on. 

A gravel road soon turns westward to Two 
Medicine Chalets. One should never skip Two 
Medicine, I thought, looking up the four-mile 
hill on Route 2, so I turned in. The road curves 
around the shore of Lower Two Medicine Lake 
toward Rising Wolf Mountain, which lifts its 
summit to 9505 feet. The miles went by like a 
dream and soon I was at the park entrance. 

A ranger gaped at the bike, flipped through a 
book. “It don’t say anything about bicycles,” he 


said. “‘I guess there’s no charge. Where’d you 
come from, buddy?” 

I told him Illinois, and he said, ‘Whew, how 
long it take you?” 

I said sheepishly, “It took two days. I came 
on the train.” ™ 

He looked disappointed. Then be asked the 
question I heard at least a hundred times in the 
next two weeks. “‘Aren’t these hills pretty tough 
on a bike?” 

I wanted to say, ““They’re tougher on me,” but 
instead I answered, ““There’s nothing’ to ’em,” 
and shoved off. 

Five minutes later I began to understand the 
import of that question. The road began to climb 
in earnest. I stepped on it to get as far as possible 
in high gear—about fifty yards. Trying to shift 
into “normal,” I lost all my momentum and had 
to go into “‘low.”’ Indow gear I pumped like mad 
for a mere six miles an hour, until suddenly my 
tongue was flapping into the front spokes. I had 
to slow down. That started the balancing act, 














which is okay for a circus high-wire artist, but not 
_ for me. I got off. 

As you know by now, Humphrey has a three- 
speed gearshift. It’s in the rear hub, and after 
years of experience I would define it thus: a 
gadget enabling you to ride up any hill almost as 
steep as the one you happen to be on. 

I walked half a mile until the grade eased and 
then rode on to Two Medicine Chalets. These 
Glacier Park chalets maintain a Swiss atmosphere 
blending with their alpine setting. From the 
dining room at Two Medicine you can look 
across your steak at the sparkling lake beneath a 
backdrop of mountains. 





That night I parked Humphrey, rolled out my 
sleeping bag on the needles, and checked in. 
Near midnight I woke up. I thought I had heard 
a raindrop. After ages there came another . . . 
and another, until it became a steady downpour. 
The head flap on my sleeping bag held little 
puddles, and at every movement sluiced two or 
three into my ear. At 7 a.m. I crawled out into my 
raincoat and stood up. The rain stopped immedi- 
ately. Then followed three inspiring hours as the 
heavy clouds slowly broke and floated off. 

At noon I finally put away my camera and hit 
the road under a clear sky. The nine miles to the 
main highway rolled by with a rush. Then I had 








to face it—the first big hill. The four miles up 
Two Medicine Ridge took just one hour. Yoy 
could walk it that fast. I did. 

Over the ridge I loafed for two hours in the 
soft grass beside Cut Bank Creek, mustering am. 
bition to tackle the eight-mile drag up Hudson 
Bay Divide. I got to work at 4:30 and rolled 
over the top at over 6000 feet just one hour later. 
I was pleased with my progress, although my left 
arm was limp. It had been clamped on a truck 
all the way up. The driver pulled over at the 
summit to let his engine cool, lit a cigarette, and 
asked, “Where you from?” It was about the 
tenth time I had answered this question. 

At last the driver rolled out of sight. I drank 
in the scenery, then coasted down seven miles of 
graceful curves, smooth as a bowling alley, 
through the pines, under a sky filled with cauli- 
flower clouds. 

I'll never forget the moment St. Mary Lake 
came into view, reaching ten miles westward into 
the heart of the mountains, glistening through- 


out its entire length. I wouldn’t have traded 
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Humphrey for all the autos in the world as we 
dimmed downhill. No brakes were necessary, 
the wind resistance held me to about forty 
mp.h. But your brakes had better be good, just 
in case. And wear glasses. A fat bug power- 
diving into your eye at forty feels like a golf ball. 
My camp site that night was near the quiet 
jittle St. Mary Chalets on the end of the lake. The 
nd was hard where I was soft. My hips still 
ached from the poorly upholstered ground of the 
sight before. It was clear and cold—about 29°F. 
Iknow, because my sleeping bag is effective down 
to 30°F. Yet my face and neck were on fire. My 
“indoor tan’”’ hadn’t fooled that Montana sun. 

Next morning I rode twenty-four miles in two 
hours to Many Glacier Hotel. The road runs 
north along Lower St. Mary Lake, then west 
along Sherburne Lake. A beautiful ride—though 
[may have been biased because it was level. 

Many Glacier, largest hotel in the park, is on 
the shore of Swiftcurrent Lake opposite the 
campground and park headquarters. From it 
Glacier Park’s trails radiate in all directions, with 
about ten lakes and Grinnell Glacier within 
walking distance. I rode past the hotel and one 
mile up the horse trail to Lake Josephine, where 
[ tried to catch a fish dinner. No luck, so I set- 
tled for my specialty—rice, noodles, and a soup 
cube. Then I rode three miles up the trail to 
Grinnell Lake, where the air is filled with the 
roar of waterfalls coming over the reddish cliffs 
below Grinnell Glacier. And though this was a 
bicycle trip, I decided Humphrey, as well as 
part of my anatomy, needed a rest. So I garaged 
Humphrey at Many Glacier and started on foot 
around the North Circle, the seventy-mile loop 
extending to the Canadian border. 

Though you can travel as light as you please, I 
toted my forty-five-pound pack and set a schedule 
of walking fifteen miles a day. The first day I 
came to Granite Park, whose small stone chalet, 
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standing out on a point at 6300 feet, overlooks a 
wild panorama of mountains and deep valleys, 
dominated by the shining white crown of 
Heavens Peak. That night I joined the chalet’s 
twenty-five guests around a campfire, toasting 
marshmallows and singing. 

Next day, en route to Fifty Mountain Tent 
Camp, I took one hour going fifty yards through 
a raspberry patch, another half hour camera- 
stalking a moose, tarried awhile at Fifty; and 
then set out on the eleven-mile, downhill trail to 
Goathaunt Camp. The last five miles lead 
through heavy timber at the base of Mt. Cleve- 
land, 10,438, the highest in Glacier Park. 


Bear Stories are Soporific 


The following day was an easy fourteen-mile 
round trip into Canada—easy because I viewed 
Waterton Lake and the Prince of Wales Hotel 
commanding it from a launch. A day of loafing 
so restored my ambition that, at dawn next day, 
I slung my pack over my back for a side trip to 
Brown Pass, Hole-in-the-Wall Basin, and Boul- 
der Pass. That night I camped with a trail crew— 
two twenty-year-olds. Our three-hour session 
around the campfire ended with lurid bear 
stories, but I slept soundly. 

Francis Lake, near Brown Pass, is a beautiful 
place to fish. The water falling from Dixon Gla- 
cier echoes from the 3000-foot cliffs of the Sen- 
tinel straight overhead. I took eight rainbow 
trout, two of them two pounds apiece. Winding 
up my side trip, I stopped at Goathaunt with a 
fish dinner for all. That night I spread out my 
roll by Waterton Lake, just a few feet from the 
gently lapping waves sparkling in the moonlight. 
I wanted never to leave that place. 

Next morning I climbed out of Waterton 
Valley via the endless zigzags up Indian Pass. 

















The trail on the east side of 7400-foot Indian 
Pass descends through flowering alpine meadows 
below Cathedral Park, past several waterfalls and 
down into the heavy timber along Glenns Lake, 
three miles long and so narrow you can throw a 
rock across it. Eighteen miles from Goathaunt is 
Crossley Lake Tent Camp, where I slept on a soft 
mattress, for a change. 

I awoke in broad daylight. A guide convoying 
a couple of dudes to Many Glacier offered to take 
my pack on his horse. I accepted gratefully. On 
the five miles to Lake Elizabeth, I had wings on 
my feet. After catching four nice rainbows, I 
started up Ptarmigan Wall through a short tun- 
nel in the middle of bright red cliffs. On the other 
side it is downhill all the way to Many Glacier, 
the end of the North Circle. The day after that 
hiking spree, Humphrey seemed to float like a 
feather over the thirty miles of level highway to 
Going-to-the-Sun Chalets. Sun Camp, as it is 
usually called, stands on a point overlooking the 
west end of St. Mary Lake with a skyful of 
mountains above it. 


Too Late for a Hitch 


In the eight scenic miles up Logan Pass, the 
next afternoon, the road climbed 2200 feet. I 
averaged four miles an hour, alternately walking 
and riding. As I hiked along near the top, where 
snow lines the roadside, an Iowa car pulled 
alongside. ““You want a tow?” (Why couldn’t he 
have come along two hours ago?) He jumped out 
with a heavy ten-foot strap, fixed one end on the 
bumper and handed me the other. His heart was 
so set on it, I couldn’t spoil his fun. He had hardly 
got up speed, however, when we were rolling 
through the beautiful meadows of Logam Pass. I 
let go the strap and waved as the car disap- 
peared, the strap flapping merrily in the breeze. 
I still had twenty miles to go, but it was all down- 
hill—from 6654 feet on the pass to 3144 at Lake 
McDonald. And downhill it’s terrific. , 

At Lake McDonald I spent the evening around 
the fire with three Eastern boys. They had an 
extra steak and invited me to eat with them. I 
tossed in my total commissary: one-half pound of 
somewhat powdered nuts and three chocolate 
bars inlaid with tinfoil. Later, I told all the gory 
bear stories I had heard during sixteen days. 

The beautiful blue weather Glacier Park had 
lavished on me lasted to the very end. The next 
afternoon I rode leisurely down the twelve miles 
to the station. ¢& 










































1 France’s Camembert 
2 England’s Cheddar 

3 Italy’s Parmesan 

4 Switzerland’s Swi:; 
5 Holland’s Edam 


IT IS MY CONTENTION that a vacation should grat- 
ify the palate as well as the spirit. So let me in- 
troduce a novel variation for your next holiday— 
if you spend it in Wisconsin. The one prerequisite 
is that you go for cheese. If you do, you may visit 
a veritable dreamland of cheese factories, chat 
with the lusty experts who run them, and—most 
important—sample cheeses, some of which you 
never realized were made in America, until 
you’re Roquefort-blue in the face. 

Not so long ago the gourmet protested that 
only Limburg, Belgium, produced good Lim- 
burger cheese; that poignant, crumbly Roque- 
fort was worthy of the name only when it came 


Bring your own 


... TO A CHEESE DREAM IN WISCONSIN, OUT WHERE 


THE “BLUE” BEGINS TO RIPEN! 


BY PHIL DROTNING 


from the Cévennes district of France; and that 
real Swiss cheese must be imported from Switzer- 
land. So when the war restricted imports, the 
gourmet heaved a sigh and prepared to go 
cheeseless. In most cases he required plenty of 
convincing before admitting that virtually every 
foreign type of cheese is made in America. 

Take Roquefort, for example. One day a 
shepherd forgot his lunch of curd in the Roque- 
fort caves of France. Weeks later, to save a sou, 
he ate the moldy mess. It was terrific. The 
cheese he accidentally discovered now is also 
produced in Wisconsin, in man-made caves or 
limestone caverns along the Mississippi. Although 
made from the milk of cows instead of sheep, and 
artificially cultured with mold, this blue-veined 
cheese has deceived many an alleged connoisseur. 


Cheese Goes West 


Roquefort is only one of many foreign-type 
cheeses which have gone native in America. The 
man who loves to smack his lips over grated 
Parmesan on spaghetti will find this nutlike 
dry cheese in Wisconsin; those who prefer the 
sweet, caramel-like primost of Norway, or the 
salty, pear-shaped provolette of Italy, can sam- 
ple those, too, during a Wisconsin vacation. 
You’ll agree cheese has never been more tanta- 
lizing than when sliced from the wheel, loaf, or 
daisy in the spicy redolence of a storage room 
by the knife of the craftsman who made it. 

There was a day when New York was the lead- 
ing cheese-producing state, but today Wisconsin 
produces about nine pounds for every one made 
in New York. In 1944, Wisconsin’s ambitious 
cheese makers turned out 474,698,000 pounds of 
cheese—just under half of the national total. 

If that doesn’t sound like a lot of cheese, con- 
sider that the average per-capita consumption in 


America is only six pounds a year, and you prob. 
ably won’t be tempted to start eating throuch jt 

Tiny Wisconsin cheese factories, nestled in the 
verdant hills of the dairy country, make three 
fourths of the familiar golden Cheddar (Amer ican) 
cheese produced in the United States. The com. 
bined efforts of nearly 1500 crossroads cheese 
factories go to produce nearly ten times as much 
American cheese as any other state, 70 per cent 
of the nation’s blue-mold cheese, about half of the 
Italian cheese, and some 60 per cent of the Lim- 
burger, to name only a few. 

Well, bring your own crackers, and let’s be 
off. We'll not only supply the cheese but stop at 
the state capitol, in Madison, and secure a copy 
of the Dairyland Cookbook, compiled from rec- 
ipes submitted by nearly 17,000 cheese-conscious 
Wisconsin housewives. 

Leaving Madison on Highway 18, our cheese 
trail reaches south toward the Swiss colony at 
New Glarus. You will pass many autos whose 
licenses proudly proclaim that Wisconsin is 
‘America’s Dairyland,” and perhaps some road- 
side signs bearing couplets which boast: 


If she has dimples on her knees, 


She eats pure Wisconsin cheese. 


New Glarus is the nucleus of the Swiss-cheese 
industry, one of the first types made in Wisconsin. 
The colony was settled in 1845 when Switzerland 
suffered a disastrous famine, and the government 
of the Swiss canton, Glarus, hoping to alle- 
viate the suffering by reducing population, sent 
two emissaries to America to investigate the new 
lands which were being opened. 

The advance agents scoured the Mississippi 
river valley, but not until they saw the rugged 
hills and valleys of the Sugar River did they know 












Tinfoil imprisons that “blue” flavor 


Crackers 
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their search was over. As a result, on August 
fifteenth, 1845, one hundred and eight poverty- 
stricken Swiss arrived to settle on 1200 acres of 
land. They bought cows and began making the 
Emmenthaler cheese of their homeland. They 
even retained the custom of making a wheel 
of cheese for each new-born daughter, not to 
be served until the girl’s wedding day. 

Today New Glarus maintains much of its 
Old World flavor. If you arrive during Labor 
Day week end you may find homes and stores 
empty because the entire populace is in a near- 
by glade acting in the annual presentation of 
the Wilhelm Tell play. When you have watched 
Tell wield his crossbow on the traditional apple 
you may want to complete the picture by visiting 
the local Swiss museum and the chalet built by 
Edwin Barlow, director of the play. 

Swiss-cheese factories in Green County pro- 
duce about 30,000,000 pounds of cheese each 
year—the salty-sweet Emmenthaler type with 
the distinctive “eyes,” made in huge wheels 
which average 200 pounds in weight. New 
Glarus and the county seat, Monroe, are sur- 
rounded by more than three hundred factories 
which turn out a large share of the Swiss and 
Limburger cheese made in America. 

Limburger cheese making has changed little 
from the methods used back in Limburg, Bel- 
gium. The cheese, when first taken from the vats 
and cut into one-pound bricks, has not yet ac- 
quired its distinctive odor. But it assumes char- 
acter during the three weeks it lies on shelves in 
the cellar, slowly accumulating a yellow mold. 
Every other day it is “smeared” (the whiskers 
are rubbed off by hand), and at the end of three 
weeks it is wrapped in parchment, Manila paper 
and foil. Another three weeks of storage in the 
cellar and you will be able to find it in the dark. 





Almost all cheese starts as curd 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY ALFRED A, DELARDI 


In the early 1870’s, when New Glarus cheese 
makers began bringing Limburger to Monroe 
to be sent to eastern markets, school children 
held their noses as the wagons passed by. An 
ordinance was proposed to ban the product from 
the streets. But when money from the cheese 
began rolling in, Monroe changed its attitude. 
What had been a smell became an aroma. 

Driving through the countryside en route to 
another cheese factory you may be enchanted, in 
late afternoon, as a herd of lowing cattle moves 
along a hillside, to hear the hardy Swiss herds- 
man’s yodel echo from the hills. Most of the na- 
tives are descendants of that early band of rug- 
ged Swiss pioneers, and cling firmly to tradition. 


Transplanted Switzerland 


Perhaps you will drive west from New Glarus 
on Highway 39 and stop a few miles out at the 
Pecatonica cheese factory. It is a typical Wiscon- 
sin factory, nestled in a picturesque glen at a 
crossroads. 

Like almost every other cheese factory it has 
a ground floor of tile, and is topped by a neatly 
painted second story of clapboard. It is typical, 
too, in its turnover, receiving milk from about 
twenty-five farmers and turning out three or four 
wheels of Swiss cheese a day. 

Inside, working in the clean, sweet fragrance 
that prevails in a well-scrubbed dairy, you will 
find John Metzger, the Swiss cheese maker who 
has operated the factory for years. He knows 
cheese as a diamond merchant knows gems. 

Each of four gleaming copper kettles holds 
2000 pounds of milk which is heated at a temp- 
erature of 122° Fahrenheit and becomes 300 
pounds of curd, and later, 200 pounds of cheese. 


Not rubies, but Gouda, wax-dipped 





John will add the rennet and bacteria cultures 
which cause the milk to curdle and the eyes to 
form, and while it is heating he and his helper 
will stir the mixture with the wire blades of a 
“Swiss harp.” You will see them pick up a 
spring-steel blade and skillfully whip a bit of 
cheesecloth around the great mass of curd and 
lift it from the kettle with a block and tackle 
which conveys it to a near-by drainboard. There 
it is pressed into a wheel. After soaking for three 
days in brine, it is hand-rubbed with salt and 
shelved for two or three months of aging. 

Next, John will take you into his storage room 
and slice a wheel aged to perfection. You'll 
nibble a bite or two, not wanting to wait until 
you get to your car. And as you drive off on 
Highway 39 you’ll nibble some more and wonder 
why the rich, yellow Emmenthaler never seems 
as tasty when you buy it in a restaurant or store. 

From the Swiss country your route can 
branch out in a dozen directions, in any one of 
which you'll find cheese. Because you’ll prob- 
ably want to plan your route to coincide with a 
bout with the husky muskie or the wily trout in 
Wisconsin’s north-woods vacationland, let’s just 
talk about other Wisconsin cheese types and the 
sections in which they are made. Your map will 
help you to decide which you want to visit. 

For instance, choose Mayville, in Dodge 
County, often called the foreign-type cheese 
center of America. Clustered around Mayville 
are factories making a dozen different kinds of 
cheese, originated in as many lands, and you’ll 
have a chance to marvel at the way a slight 
change in temperature or technique can turn the 
same basic ingredients into cheese totally unlike 
in color and appearance. 

Cook the milk in a vat at 70° and you may 
get cream or cottage cheese. Cook it at 92° and 
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Procoloni, Sorrento, Romano, Toscano 









































































give it a chance to mold, and you may have 
Limburger. Cook it in a tank at around 100° 
and Cheddar will be the result; or in a copper 
kettle at 122°, and a bacterial culture to produce 
the eyes will result in Swiss. 

Slight changes in technique produce cheeses 
ranging from soft, almost liquid varieties, to 
those which are hard as stone. Take the rubbery 
curd of Cheddar cheese (named for the English 
village in which it originated), press it into a 
mold of almost any shape, store it for four to 
eight weeks, and you have the “short-held”’ mild 
American cheese. Store it longer—as long as two 
years—and it gets progressively sharper and 
more flavorful. 

In Dodge County, at Rolling Prairie, the 
Behle Brothers’ factory produces Camembert 
cheese, the soft, flavorful French type so highly 
regarded as an after-dinner delicacy. In May- 
ville proper, at the factories of the Purity Cheese 
Company, are made, Edam and Gouda cheeses, 
each formed in a ball and dipped in red wax. 
The cannon-ball shape of these types traces to the 
Dutch practice of hauling their product to mar- 
ket in canal boats and rolling the cheeses down a 
chute. 

Also made in Dodge County, and yours to find 
merely by asking directions, are Bond Ost, a 
Swedish cheese; the self-assertive Limburger; the 
finest Cheddar, Muenster and brick. At Juneau 
are factories making “‘blue”’ cheese, aged in arti- 
ficial caves. 

North from Dodge County, at Holland, is the 
factory of the White Clover Dairy Company. 
Holland is a crossroads hamlet south of Kau- 
kauna, home of a hickory-smoked Cheddar. 
Herds of goats graze on hillsides near the White 
Clover factory, and from their milk is made the 
sweet, brownish goats’-milk cheese of Norway, 


DRAWINGS BY WITOLD GORDON 
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gjetost. Other Scandinavian types are made as 


well; the sweet and spiced noekkolost, the yellow- 
coated kumminost, the sweet, caramel-like pri- 
most. 

Still other foreign-type cheeses are those of 
Italian origin produced in huge quantities by the 
Stella Cheese Company in factories at Clayton, 
Barronett, Thorp, and other northern Wisconsin 
villages. Made in many unusual shapes and 
sizes, the Italian cheeses number a dozen or more 
varieties, some of which may be totally new to 
you. 

Back in 1916, Attilio Castigliano, the Italian 
consul at Duluth, Minnesota, and Count Giulio 
Bolognesi, the consul general at Chicago, bought 
1700 acres of cutover land near Lake Nebaga- 
mon, in Douglas County. Castigliano, a gradu- 
ate of the Royal School of Agriculture in Italy, 
began assisting the Count in the supervision 
of a dairy farm. 


Putting Milk to Work 


Dairying in the area increased to a point 
where the milk-receiving points at Superior, 
Wisconsin, could no longer handle all the milk, 
and the Italians, along with other farmers in the 
Brule area, found themselves without a market. 
Everyone was alarmed but the resourceful 
Castigliano, who found a compatriot, Frank 
Tescari, a former cheese maker from Italy. 

They opened an Italian cheese factory in 
the farmhouse basement and, when World 
War I restricted imports, developed an exten- 
sive market. 

The technique of cheese making calls for spe- 
cialized skills. 

Take the making of provoloni, for example. 
From spotless vats comes fresh curd which is 
cut into strips. Spongy and soft, it is worked 
with long-handled wooden paddles which slap, 
whack and push it around in steaming water. 
The maker must know his job, for a few 
seconds of overexposure to the water will ruin 
$800 worth of milk and materials. 

**Just right,” says the cheese maker, at the pre- 
cise moment. His assistants lift the curd from the 
vat with a roller and begin stretching and pulling it 
like taffy. Later it is cut into twenty-five-pound 
chunks which are partially shaped by hand 
and then placed in perforated molds to drain. 

Italian cheeses are characteristically well 
salted, to give them a tangy flavor. The provo- 
loni is bathed in salt brine for two to six days, 
and then placed in a net of paper rope and sus- 
pended from the ceiling of a huge smoking room, 
in which it forms a tough rind amid swirling 
clouds of smoke from maple logs. This curing 
process imparts a nutty flavor to provoloni 
which, when fresh, makes a fine table cheese, 
and when older, a cheese to be grated for 





flavoring foods, especially minestrone soup and 
spaghetti. 

At the Stella factories you will see many varj- 
eties of Italian cheese using the same curd, their 
differences being largely in size and shape. The 
provoloni has a diminutive relative, the 
provolette, which weighs only five and one half 
pounds, but usually comes in pairs. The cacio- 
cavallo, also twin cheeses connected by a string, 
weigh two pounds and are pear-shaped. The 
same cheese, shaped like a sausage, is called 
salami. 

Others are the apple cheese, created by an 
Italian who must have had a sense of humor, for 
it is shaped like an apple and decorated with red 
wax like the Edam cheese of Holland. The 
mantica is pear-shaped, but when opened 
is found to contain a ball of sweet butter, 
The cheese is an insulator for preserving the 
butter, a practice valuable in the heat of South- 
ern Europe. 

At Cumberland the Stella factory makes the 
kingly Romano cheese, which is shaped like a tall 
American Cheddar and weighs about twenty-five 
pounds. 

This variety is dry-salted first, then placed 
in a brine strong enough to float it. A coat of 
lampblack is the final touch—now a concession 
to tradition, but originally a means of exclud- 
ing moisture. 

Fully-cured Romano loses nearly a fifth of its 
original weight, and is extremely dry and hard 
when cured. It is grated and packaged for use in 
soups and in flavoring foods. 

There are countless others, much the same: 
Reggiano, named after the city of Reggio, in the 
Po Valley; Parmesan, named for the city of 
Parma, and familiar to every spaghetti eater; 
and Asiago, rich in butterfat, which when fresh 
resembles American Cheddar, and when fully 
cured, Parmesan. 

The Italian cheese factories also produce 
Gorgonzola, a mold-veined cheese similar to the 
French Roquefort. But the greatest production 
of mold cheese is the “blue” type, so named be- 
cause the French went to court about our calling 
the American product Roquefort. Of the na- 
tional annual production of 8,000,000 pounds of 
blue cheese, the state of Wisconsin produces 
about 6,500,000. 

Wherever you go on this vacation you will be 
within easy driving distance of cheese factories 
producing virtually every type of cheese devel- 
oped since the day, several thousand years ago, 
when an Arab started across the desert with a 
goat’s stomach filled with milk. 

By noon the blazing sun had transformed 
the milk into a rich, yellow mass of solid mate- 
rial—the first cheese. And the poor guy didn’t 

have any crackers! @ 
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! 18. Parnassius smintheus 


|, Coenonympha ochracea 24. Ocneis nevadensis 

2. Heliopetes ericetorum 25. Argynnis eurynome 

3, Phaedrotes prasus 26. Kerene caesonia 

4. Strymon saepium 27. Melitaea harrisii 

5, Anthocharis sara 28. Enodia portlandia 

6, Heterochroa 29. Colias meadii 
californica 30. Vanessa cardui 

1. Minois silvestris 31. Eurema dina 

8. Eumenis ridings 32. Megathymus streckeri 

9. Lycaena heteronea 33. Phoebis philea 

10. Vanessa carye 

11. Apodemia mormo 

12. Hesperia nevada 


13. Plebeius saepiolus 
14. Parnassius clodius 
15. Colias behrit 

16. Eurema proterpia 
17. Exebia epipsodea 


19. Colias philodice 

20. Hypaurotis chrysalus 

21. Papilio zelicaon 

22. Megathymus 
neumoegent 


23. Dryas julia 


THE BUTTERFLIES IN THE CARTO- 
GRAPH ON THE NEXT TWO PAGES 
ARE IDENTIFIED BY THEIR MOST 
FREQUENTLY USED COMMON 
NAMES. THEY ARE HERE LISTED 
SCIENTIFICALLY. NUMBERS KEY 
THEIR LOCATION ON 
THE CARTOGRAPH. 


BEAU 


BY JOHN W. CADBURY 


During July every part of the United States 
is a stage for translucent wings performing for 
appreciative eyes, cameras and specimen nets. In 
smowbound gardens of high mountain tops, 
lichen-colored Arctics are dancing with white 
Parnassians, spangled crimson, black and gold. 
Far below, in the vast, still forests of the valleys, 
Wherever sunlight fills the glades, troops of 
silver-flecked Fritillaries bask in noonday heat. 
On blazing sands of Southwest desert, on rolling 
Prairies, in the stillness of a Southern swamp, 
and on bright, cool hills of New England, 
there also are the butterflies, each where it lives, 
in shade or sun, on watery bog or arid moun- 
tainside, in fields, woods and country lanes. 

Yet not all 692 different kinds of butterflies in 
the United States—many of which are also in 
Canada and Alaska—are now flying. 

They have their seasons, some early, others 
late. You can soon learn when and where to 
look for specific kinds, but even then a storm or 


leaden sky can spoil your chances, for most but- - 


terflies are creatures of the sun. On cloudy 
days they hide beneath a leaf, at a grass stem’s 
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34. Polygonia 43. Colias eurytheme 
interrogationis 44. Feniseca tarquinius 

35. - Anthocharis sara 45. Libythea bachmanii 

36. Chlosyne janais 46. Junonia coenia 

37. Dione vanillae 47. Pieris rapae 

38. Anartia jatrophae 48. Phoebis agarithe 

39. Brenthis bellona 49. Nymphalis milberti 

40. Nymphalis antiopa 50. Eurema nicippe 

41. Phyciodes tharos 51. Minois alope 

42. Anaea andria 52. Euptoieta claudia 
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base, inside a hollow tree, under bark or an over- 
hanging ledge. 

Some butterflies are common everywhere. 
One sees the Cabbage Butterfly tipping its white, 
black-dotted wings in city parks from coast to 
coast. The Painted Lady disports on every con- 
tinent of the world. But there are others, like 
Behr’s Sulphur, which are rarely seen. In fact, 
butterfly geography depends on many things, 
one of them the distribution of plants. Butter- 
flies suck nectar from the flowers and thus are fed 
by them, but they also carry that pollen from 
bloom to bloom, helping to fertilize the seed. 

An additional role in nature is in aiding 
plant control, in keeping the balance of all living 
things. Birds and insect parasites eat their cater- 
pillars, which otherwise devour the leaves and 
buds of plants. A successful collector knows the 
food plant of his quarry and where it grows. 

A butterfly is on the wing but a few weeks 
before its death, but it has a life span through the 
year as egg, caterpillar, or chrysalis. In tem- 
perate regions, such as most of the United States, 
the cold months are often passed in chrysalis. 
Anglewings and Tortoise-shells are exceptions, 
hibernating as butterflies. Perhaps you’ve seen a 


53. Altlides halesus 62. Papilio philenor 

54. Satyrodes eurydice 63. Lycaena hypophlaeas 

55. Anthocharis midea 64. Strymon m-album 

56. Euphydryas phaeton 65. Phoebis eubule 

57. Papilio marcellus 66. Urbanus proteus 

58. Heliconius 67. Brenthis myrina 
charithonia 68 Pyrgus communis 

59. Eumaeus atala 69. Lycaenopsis 

60. Vanessa atalanta pseudargiolus 

61. Eurema lisa 70. Pieris protodice 
















Mourning Cloak on a warm, sunny, winter day 
basking on a log in a leafless wood. This is a 
faded veteran of last summer; waiting until 
spring to lay its eggs and die. 

Next time you catch a butterfly by hand, look 
at your fingers. That “dust” consists of tiny 
scales that are fastened shinglelike on trans- 
parent membrane to form the colored pattern 
of each wing. Pigment colors are flat; the flash- 
ing blues and greens are really reflected light, 
broken by scale ridges and grooves so small that 
you cannot see them. 

Dull colors and patterns, and even bright 
ones, may protect their wearers. When settled on 
lichened rock or moss, a drab Arctic blends 
perfectly with its resting place. The striking 
Zebra can blend with its sun-flecked, shadowy 
haunt of tropic hammock. 

In following the butterfly, travel light. Col- 
lectors’ equipment can be of the simplest—a 
strong, light net, a killing bottle—and a box for 
captured specimens. After making your. catch 
comes the fun of identifying and mounting the 
specimens, 

Whether a serious study or mere sport, col- 
lecting has its red-letter days and its defeats. 
Accumulating specimens is only one part of an 
avocation that includes pleasant exercise, an 
unending reason for exploring the unbeaten 
track, tales for winter evenings, memories of 
nature at her best and foulest, mountains 
climbed, swamps waded—and the half dozen 
truly rare finds of a lifetime. © 
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BY ROSWELL WILLIAMS 


To identify a butterfly, check its mumber 
with corresponding number on the list of common names. 
Numbers run from North to South, West to East. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY BY C, HARRISON CONROY 


Ochre Ringlet 

Large White Skipper 
Arrowhead Blue 
Hedgerow Hairstreak 
Sara Orange-tip 
Californian Sister 
Sylvan Satyr 
Ridings’ Satyr 
Varied Blue 

West Coast Lady 
Mormon 

Nevada Skipper 
Greenish Blue 
Clodius Parnassius 
Behr’s Sulphur 
Proterpia 

Common Alpine 
Smintheus Parnassius 
Common Sulphur 
Colorado Hatrstreak 
Relicaon Swaliowtail 
Neumogen’s Giant Skipper 
Julia 

Felder’ s Arctic 
Eurynome Silverspot 
Southern Dog face 
Harris’ Checkerspot 
Pearly Eye 

Mead’s Sulphur 

. Painted Lady 
Westwood’s Yellow 
Yuccae Giant Skipper 
Red-barred Sulphur 
Question Sign 

Stella Orange-tip 
Crimson Paich 

Gulf Fritillary 
White Peacock 
Meadow Fritillary 
Mourning Cloak 
Pearl Crescent 
Goatweed Butterfly 
Eurytheme Sulphur 
Harvester 

Snout “Butterfly 
Buckeye 

Cabbage Butterfly 
Large Orange Sulphur 
Milbert’s Tortoise-shell 
Nicippe Sulphur 
Common Wood Nymph 
Variegated Fritillary 
Great Purple Hairstreak 
Grass Nymph 
Falcate Orange-tip 
Baltimore 
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Papaw Swallowtail ! 
Kebra ! 
Atala Hairstreak ‘ 


Red Admiral 

Little Sulphur 
Pipe-vine Swallowtail 
American Copper 
White-M Hairstreak 
—Cloudless Sulphur 
Long-tailed Skipper 
Silver-bordered Fritillary 
Common Checkerspot 
Common Blue 
Common White 







































Something NEW under the Sun 


Amazing NEW 
SUNTAN LOTION 


No more burn-and-peel vacations, TARTAN Antiseptic 





Wearil 


Suntan Lotion spreads its invisible protective film over 
the most tender skin. Easily applied, it coaxes the best 
out of sunshine. Helps along that deepdown tan — 
without painful burning or ugly peeling. It just can’t 
BY PE 


leave a stubborn stain on suits, towels or linen. Sand 
doesn’t cling to you, because there’s no oil or grease. 
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Miracle-ingredients — 
released from the Army 


War’s end made wonderful new ingredi- 
ents available for your tanning lotion. 
They were tried and proved in round-the- 
world tropics. Now, they’re available for 
civilian use in TARTAN — to take the terror 


out of summer tan! 


TarTAN was perfected in the laboratory with scientific 


pre-season trial. Results were amazing. The Roney could ¢ 
Plaza, McFadden Deauville and other leading hotels there’s 


recommended it above all others. “‘A stainless lotion drawer 
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TarTAN became a leading seller in Miami’s best shops. all the 


that really works,” they said. In a few short weeks 


Buy Tartan from your druggist. selectir 
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A McKesson & Robbins product 
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Wearing them is not a 
matter of courage but 
of good common sense 


BY PHYLLIS KRAFFT NEWILL . 


WOMEN ARE FUNNY about shorts. They go along 
pretending there’s no relation between their 
height and build and the kind of shorts they 
should wear. 

This sartorial blind spot causes tall, thin girls 
to stalk about in baby-brief rompers which 
make them look like herons, and bouncing half- 
pints to drape themselves in knee-length pants 
as though they were slip-covering an old sofa. 
Itisalso responsible for the prevailing masculine 
conviction that most women are unattractive in 
shorts and should never wear them. 

One potential husband, eying a summer scene 
of shorts sporters, sighed: “‘I wish women would 
take a good look at themselves from the side and 
rear before making me do it.” 

Too tight a fit may throw the whole torso into 
exaggerated outline. When there isn’t enough 
room in the crotch, shorts divide one in half down 
the back and wrinkle so badly that the wearer 
could double for a corrugated paper box. When 
there’s too much room, we have the droopy- 
drawers effect. So before you buy shorts, try 
them on in front of a three-way mirror and ex- 
amine the effect from all directions. Consider 
all the angles, especially the bad ones, for in 
slecting shorts it’s all a matter of proportion 
and common sense and sense of humor. 

Designers have dreamed up such a variety of 
models that any lass not blessed with the breath- 
taking figure of a Betty Grable can be both beau- 
tiful and bare-legged. The rules for shorts selec- 
tion are the same that govern those for your more 
conventional clothes buying, and since you’ll be 
spending many of your vacation hours in shorts, 
these hints may come in handy. 

First, the stylists say, consider length, for this is 
a primary factor in achieving a well-balanced 
effect. There’s a general agreement that tall girls 
usually appear to best advantage in shorts which 
teach almost to the top of their kneecaps, while 
most pocket editions can wear theirs quite ab- 
breviated. Happy mediums may allow them- 
elves an altitude of several inches above the 
knee, with results the most attractive when the 

measure a little more from waist to hem 
than the wearer does from shoulder to waist. 
However, a custom tailor whispered that when a 
“ustomer’s thighs are inclined to be heavy, he 
makes her shorts so they come down to just below 
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No raised eyebrows for the girl 
who wears full pleated shorts 


the level where the thigh bulge begins—a bit of 
strategic camouflage. 

The shape of your legs will set the style of shorts 
likely to do the most for you. A pair of pipestems 
emerging from full-flaring shorts could double for 
stilts, while straight-cut pants exaggerate calves. 

As any artist can tell you, a dark object, placed 
alongside a lighter-colored one of the same size, 
appears to be smaller. So if you have more heft 
above the waist than below, even things up by 
wearing a dark blouse with lighter-toned shorts— 
and vice versa. Stripes, too, are useful allies. A 
long-waisted girl may find a horizontally striped 
shirt and solid-color shorts becoming, while one 
with stocky legs can help matters by wearing 
vertically striped shorts and a plain blouse. 

For color, monotoned ensembles on a five-foot- 
niner make her look like too much of a good 
thing. Like a long journey, she needs contrasting 
scenery to avoid being tiresome. On the other 
hand, big-as-a-minute can add a few additional 
seconds by wearing match-mates. 

Even though your shorts are the right length, 
style, size and color, you can still ruin the effect 
by cinching in your waist too tightly. Waistbands 
should be sufficiently confining to hold your 
shorts in place, and that is all. If you still round 
out too conspicuously, try knotting a sash on one 
hip, pirate fashion, to break the outline. 

The materials from which shorts are made de- 
serve more attention than they receive. If you 
can’t get a guarantee against shrinkage in wash- 
ables, take a size larger. As shorts must be kept 
neatly pressed, fabrics which hold their shape and 
don’t easily wrinkle prove most satisfactory. 


Above all, materials must be shadow proof so as 
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not to show through where your blouse ends ¢ 
where panties leave off and you begin. Wate 
this particularly in whites. 

Shorts are primarily functional clothes, but ; 
they aren’t appropriate to the occasion !.ey don’t 
look right. On the tennis court, for instance, all. 
white outfits are on the preferred list, and in any 
thing else the spectators will deplore your form 
no matter what they think of your figure. Many 
golf clubs do not permit patrons to wear short 
on the links, and some localities insist that they 
be knee-length when they are worn in public. 
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Before shoving off on a sailing party, find out 
whether your hostess favors shorts or slacks, as 
there are two schools of thought. And don’t wear 
shorts when you hike unless you stick to the wide 
paths shunned by all insect life. They aren’t very 
comfortable for motoring either, unless you wear 
a button-down-the-front skirt over them to pro- 
tect you from the prickliness of upholstered seats. 

Whether you choose tailored shorts or the more 
fivolous feminine models will depend partly on 
your type and partly on where they are to appear. 
With good taste as your rule-of-thumb guide, and 
comfort, durability, fit and color as a check list, 
you'll write your own shorts story. ® 


Shorts for every type . . . 
the tall, the short, the wide, the narrow 








Pleats where you need them... 
a dark shade to hide a figure problem 


Dramatic contrast for the tall-and-willowy . . . 
monotones for the big-as-minutes 
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SKETCHES BY BURMAH BURRIS 


























Travel there and back in a Plymouth 


America today is a nation of open roads ... of smooth, long highways just beckoning you to go places 

end see things! When you drive a new Plymouth up hill and down dale ... over the 

thrill-packed road ahead, you'll discover that there’s more for your money in Plymouth! For Plymouth is better 
than ever before. . in performance. . in beauty. .in comfort. .in safety. . in complete 

riding ease. High on Plymouth’s list of outstanding mechanical improvements are Safety Rim Wheels 

and New Improved Safety Hydraulic Brakes, both exclusive to Plymouth in 

the low-priced field. Even greater economy and performance result 

from a long list of new engine features. And Plymouth’s new “hug-the-road” 

styling makes it a beauty standout on any highway! So whatever you do 


. wherever you go ... Travel There and Back in a Plymouth! 


y 1946 PLY MOUTH DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Travel There and’ Back int 


PLYMOUTH 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


. . E.ST. 
Remember Thursday Night! The Music of Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world's most popular stars —Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M 
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By 1879 a prophet’s dream was a lusty street 
BY DEAN JENNINGS 


IN SALT LAKE CITY the Main Street of the Mor- 
mons has a character of its own, even though it 
does have its quota of standardized parts. Where 
else is there a monument to the dour sea gull? 
Where else is there such a domed tabernacle? 
Where else did men of the United States Army 
form ranks to battle men of a religious faith? 
And where else, indeed, have men built accord- 
ing to the designs of their murdered prophet? 
Sinclair Lewis made Main Street a shibboleth 
to all civilization, but the Main Street of Salt 
Lake City will cause the mind of the transconti- 
nental motorist to drop for a moment his concen- 
tration on the next hundred miles. Here U. S. 
40 leads eastbound and westbound automobiles 
down a street of some seven miles that grew out 
of granite from Utah’s mountains and a faith 
that soared above any mountains whatever. 
Mormon Prophet Joseph Smith designed the 
Street while he tarried in Ohio more than a 


Century ago, but he was shot and killed at 


Carthage, Illinois, by a mob with blackened faces 
long before the final site for building was selected. 
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Brigham Young and a _ persecuted 
people built it, block by block, and its 
basic plan remains as it was in the 
beginning. Today the Mormon Main 
Street, an avenue carved from a desert 
where some folk argued that man was 
never intended to live, is a boulevard 
symbolizing the story of the Mormons, 
the gateway to Deseret, their “‘land 
of the working bee.” 

Main Street and Salt Lake City 
itself came into being one broiling day 
in July, 1847, when the wagon train 
of less than a hundred and fifty pio- 
neers led by Brigham Young struggled 
down into the Great Salt Lake valley. 

Using Smith’s blueprints, the Mormons laid 
out a city in ten-acre blocks, separated by streets 
132 feet wide. Within a week, grain was planted 
at Main Street and First South, and a small 
creek diverted to water the land. The desert farm 
was threatened by ruin when a flight of crickets 
swarmed in at harvesttime. 

The Mormons prayed and, as most of the 
world now knows, a great flight of sea gulls 
swept in, destroying the insects and saving the 
crop. Here was a miracle not to be forgotten, 
and a tall monument makes sure that not every- 
one will forget. It is called the only monument 
dedicated to a species of bird. 

Like many other pioneer offspring delivered 
under hardships, Main Street was scarred and 
warped through its early years. There were mur- 
ders, pillaging and Indian fights. Fire, drought 
and the bigoted confusion of the nation beyond 
the borders of this lonely empire were added 
handicaps. And in 1857, United States troops 
threatened to march up Main Street to break 
Brigham Young’s rule. 


Today’s avenue is a symbol, not a shibboleth 






THE MAIN STREET OF THE MORMONS 
} 


Utah granite and religious faith built Salt Lake City’s artery 


It was a short war. The Mormons talked 
convincingly, traded their Main Street 
goods for Army horses and tools, and con- 
verted numbers of soldiers to their beliefs. 

The Mormons planted poplars and box 
elder, built stores and homes of wood and 
of granite hauled by oxen from mountains 
twenty miles away. The Pony Express 
brought modern transportation to the 
town. Brigham Young built Utah’s first 
department store, ZCMI—short for Zi- 
on’s Co-operative Mercantile Institution. 
Farther north along Main Street, other 
Mormons assembled a hand press, brought 
across the continent by oxcart, and founded 
the church paper, The Deseret News. And 
in the wings of the new theater a little Salt 
Lake City girl named Maude Adams 
watched her mother on ‘the stage and 
decided to become an actress too. 

Main Street became a crossroads of the 
lusty, growing West. And at the head of the 
street, beneath the long shadows of Ensign 
Peak, the Mormons began to build their 
Temple. They laid out a foundation of solid 
granite sixteen feet thick, and the Temple rose 
not unlike one of Egypt’s Pyramids. Next door, 
in Temple Square, on Main Street, Mormon 
artisans built a Tabernacle, fastening its domed 
roof with wooden dowels and cowhide thongs. 

Strangers came to settle—Eastern merchants, 
disappointed prospectors, barroom girls. The 
Mormons built a fifteen-foot wall around Temple 
Square, but they could still hear the sounds of 
revelry from Whiskey Row, two blocks down. 

Today, almost seventy years after his death, 
Main Street in Salt Lake City is still the street 
of Brigham Young. His statue stands on a 
pedestal high above the intersection of South 
Temple Street, one bronze hand outstretched 
to greet his people. On his left is the church 
owned and managed Utah Hotel, a place of 
luxury. On his right, now housed in chromium 
and steel, is the once-humble Deseret News. 

The pioneer road lies buried under smooth 
pavement and is lined with imposing office build- 
ings. The ZCMI, outwardly unchanged, now 
carries the same goods as Fifth Avenue, and the 
church management has installed escalators. The 
First National Bank rests on the first plowed land 
of the pioneers, and a plaque on The Salt Lake 
Tribune building marks the spot where the Pony 
Express paused before starting another lap. 

Farther south, where oxcarts once rumbled 
across the dry earth, is “Auto Row.” Beyond are 
lavish tourist courts and fine homes, whose ga- 
rages alone could have housed the pioneers. 

Main Street, Salt Lake City, has the same air 
of newness and bustle associated with most other 
American cities, but here, too, remain the stones 
the first Mormons hauled from the mountains 
on the horizon. Brigham Young would have 
wanted it that way. ® 
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Built to keep contents safe even from atmospheric change 


«++ from altitude, moisture, mildew or dust 


Examine these new Travel Cases. You will find they possess a quality never before 
found in luggage. They are air-tight. 

Fashioned of a new material, a light-in-weight, hard alloy of aluminum, the 
halves of a Halliburton are matched with watchmaker’s precision. They are aligned 
on a single, case-length hinge. The closing edges grip together on a cushion of live 
rubber and are cinched fast by tension latches. And thus inside a Halliburton clothes 
and accessories have air-tight security from altitude, moisture, mildew and dust. 

How do Halliburtons themselves travel? Individual cases have gone half a 
million rigorous miles since 1933. Today’s Halliburtons are still sturdier — each 
specially treated to be dent-defying, scratch and corrosion resistant. 

So through the years, your Halliburton will keep you handsome company . . . 
will carry your belongings in perfection over any sea or land, through any air or 
climate. This is the lifetime service guarantee that comes with every Halliburton 


Travel Case. Erle P. Halliburton, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 


The luxuriously lined and appointed Pullman and 
Wardrobe Cases for ladies. Two of ten Halliburtons 


available at fine luggage and department store 


TRAVEL CASES BY 


GFE 


CREATED TO CARRY YOUR BELONGINGS 


IN PERFECTION... THROUGHOUT YOUR LIFETIME 
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Pine, California, made its monument a swimming pool 


E CITIZENS OF MONTAGUE, MICHIGAN, wanted a 
memorial that would truly express how they 
ltabout the war. . . . The little community 
pa the lake shore north of Grand Rapids num- 
ts only 2100 persons—even if you include four 
putlying townships—but 266 of them went to 
‘ar. And nine were killed on the battlefields. 
So last year Montague held a “grading bee.” 
‘mers with their tractors gave an enthusiastic 
mitation of wartime bulldozers flattening out a 
shter strip in the Pacific. Theirs was a project 
H peace, an outdoor recreation center that 
ould be Montague’s “living war memorial.” 
It's a living memorial because it will be used 
Py living people for sports and recreation. It em- 
podies a basic idea that is spreading rapidly—to 
ps those who served in the Second World 
ar through memorials that may be used as well 
looked at. Montague is but one example of at 
ast 3000 communities, not only in the United 
pates but in Canada, Cuba, New Zealand, Aus- 
Falia, the British Isles, Hawaii and the Virgin 
ands, that have adopted this plan. 
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The Montague memorial will be comprehen- 
sive: a lighted football field, bordered on three 
sides by forest; a large skating area, softball and 
baseball diamonds, a track, and a park play- 
ground. Dedication of an arched memorial 
gateway was being planned for this summer. 

Its story is typical. Late in 1943 the chamber 
of commerce appointed a memorial committee, 
which recommended erection of a plaque or 
monument. A request went out for donations. 
There was little interest and less response. 

“‘Something’s wrong,” W. L. Lipka and Wal- 
ter Hunt, co-chairmen of the project, told each 
other. 

So they talked with their neighbors. They 
wrote to The American Commission for Living 
War Memorials in Columbus, Ohio, for advice. 
What the people wanted, they decided, was a 
memorial that would not only commemorate 
the war service of their sons and daughters but 
would also have lasting value to the community. 

Armed with this new idea, Lipka and Hunt 


successfully petitioned the town council and the 
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board of education for $500 each to buy 
some available used equipment to light 


4 the high-school football field. With sur- 


prising ease, a finance committee ob- 
tained further donations of $7150 from 
individuals, from the Girl Scouts, the 
senior class at the high school, the city 
firemen, other groups. A community 
dance added $150 to the fund. 
Twenty-seven lots adjoining the school 
‘site were purchased. Then the farmers 
held their “grading-bee,” helped by 
businessmen and workmen who do- 
nated their time to toil with picks and 
shovels, and by volunteer surveyors. 
Similar interest and enthtsiasm has 
been aroused in many communities by 
this scheme for war memorials: to create 
a reminder of heroism which is undying 
because it becomes a part of everyday 
civic life—a living tribute. Many such 
stories are in the files of the Commission. 
Its chairman, George M. Trautman, 
also an executive of the Detroit Tigers, 
is a tall, slow-speaking redhead who is 
enthusiastic about living war memorials 
because he feels that they will help to improve 
the health of the nation. “We aren’t going to 
quarrel with those who prefer other types of 
memorials,” he says, “but we feel it is obvious 
which is the more useful war memorial: a statue 
that stands lifeless in 
some park—or a play- 
ground, an athletic field, 
a community building 
where people can enjoy 
themselves. The way to 
build a nation’s health 
is through a sound pro- 
gram of competitive and 
recreative sports, while 
honoring the men and 











women who gave their 
lives for their country.” 

City groups and coun- 
try communities are 
equally interested. Each in its own way strives 
to meet a local need; a park, recreation center, 
swimming pool, hospital . . . something its 
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people can use and, through this use, remem- 
ber gratefully their blue and gold star veterans. 

In Florence, South Carolina, for instance, an 
outdoor cookstove was built in one of the pub- 
lic parks. It’s the most popular picnic spot in 
town; citizens hope to enlarge its facilities. 
Nashville, Tennessee, plans a new municipal 
auditorium and civic center, to cost $4,000,000. 

Louisville, Kentucky, has plans for five rec- 
reation areas, each costing $175,000. Recreation 
will be taken to the neighborhoods, instead of 
the other way around Each will have a large 
swimming pool, lighted tennis courts, badmin- 
ton courts, horseshoe and croquet courts, and a 
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large community building complete with facili- 
ties such as indoor tennis courts. The Truck 
Drivers Local 89, AFL, in Louisville, also plans 
to spend $100,000 to extend recreational facili- 
ties on its own properties. 

In Seattle, Grover Cleveland High School 
students raised $300, bought 160 acres of land 
twenty miles from the city, and dedicated the 
Cleveland Memorial Forest in memory of 
twenty-seven former students killed during the 
war. Part of the land had been burned off; 
students drive out in their spare time, plant 
trees, thin underbrush, build paths, and generally 
beautify the forest. Stockton, California, is dis- 
cussing a physical-fitness project in a city park. 
Edwardsville, Illinois, plans a memorial hospital, 
for which fifteen acres have already been donated 
by a local attorney, C. W. Terry. At Brockton, 
Massachusetts, Mr. and Mrs. James Hartley 
gave funds to erect a nurse’s cabin at Barn- 
stable 4-H camp. 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, started with a $50,000 
donation from William R. Angell, Detroit finan- 
cier and sportsman, in memory of his son, 
Lieut. Chester M. Angell, killed in action over 
Sardinia. This will evolve into a recreation 
field with football, baseball, and track facilities, 
to be known as Angell Field. An additional 
$250,000 is being sought by Kalamazoo College 
for an adjacent field house for indoor sports. 

Those are some of the living war memorials 
of today . . . and tomorrow. And they will be 
memorials that truly live, because they are 
planned as vital parts of the community. 

The Commission lists many unusual money- 
raising schemes. One Minnesota town of two 
thousand authorized the light, gas, and water 
companies to add a twenty-five-cent charge to 
each bill, the extra fee to be turned over to the 
memorial fund. In a Michigan community, two 
traveling shirts were started around the town. 
Residents were asked to sew patches on the 
shirts — with a coin inside each patch. At last 
report both shirts were still getting heavier, 
while bake sales, rummage sales, bingo parties, 


a carnival, and a Dollar-a-Month Club aly 
contributed toward a $6000 recreation center. 
Among the first actual dedications of livin 
war memorials were those of Merrill, Wisconsin, 
and Fremont, Ohio, last spring. Merrill’s me 
morial is a park and forest. In Fremont, Gover. 
nor Lausche dedicated the Rodger Young me 
morial park and swimming pool in memory of 
all Sandusky County men who gave their live 
in the war. Private Rodger Young, hero of th 
famous ballad, died in the jungles of New Georgi: 
on July 31, 1943, after destroying a hidden Jap. 
anese machine-gun nest. He was posthumously 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor. 
Among the unusual memorials is the one in 
Hanover, New Hampshire, where Ford K. Sayre 
graduated from Dartmouth College and became 
manager of the Hanover Inn. He liked young 
sters and skiing, and found many hours to teach 
children the sport. From his own pocket he 
bought them secondhand equipment. 

In the summer of 1944, Capt. Ford Sa 
lost his life in an air crash. Saddened, Hano 
decided to buy flowers. But then a number ¢ 
residents of Hanover and near-by Etna had ag 
idea. Why, they asked, shouldn’t the work with 
children be carried on as a living memorial to 
Captain Sayre? Hanover soon had $1500 in 
fund to be used for juvenile skiing equipment 
and instruction. 

Romeo, Michigan, is another example. Rob- 
ert N. Mellen was the greatest boy athlete the 
town had ever developed, first in high schoo 
and then at Western Michigan College. On 
Christmas Day, 1943, Private Mellen was killed: 
Romeo’s high school needed athletic equipment 
and improvements to the athletic field. No 
these improvements will be made, and Romed 
Memorial Field will come into being. 

The idea of living war memorials, as opposed 
to monuments and statues, was summed up D 
Frank W. Ziegler, of the Nashville Chamber 
Commerce. “Let’s have something useful,” 
said, “rather than some hunk of marble whic 

would be too high to sit on anyway!” © 


Awards of merit for donated time or 
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THEY GO HAND IN HAND... 
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Yes, and this glorious summer holiday season the great East-West fleet of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad offers even more than that! More deep, restful reclining seats 
in air-conditioned coaches. More sleeping cars, more accommodations. New fast 
post-war schedules between New York, Philadelphia, Washington and the Midwest 
—in fact, all along the line. And, as a final climax, coast-to-coast sleeping car service 


without change... go West on luxurious streamliners over a choice of famous scenic routes ! 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
1846 QR 1946 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 
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WY DOLORES TAYLOR SCOTT 


oR A NUMBER of years now we’ve been 
aveling with children. We usually go by 
ca=and, as any parent can tell you, 
on you’re in a car, there you are. And 
there they are. Furthermore, there they 
are Whistling down your neck and chort- 
ling im your ear and wanting a drink of 
water. Ask any parent. 

The art of traveling is acquired rather 
tha inherited, and through the years 
and over the miles we’ve learned to 
take it easy on these family pilgrimages. 
Nostarts at dawn for us. If a brook winds 
coolly along our road, we tarry and wade 
aspell. If a wayside sign tells us there’s 
a cave ahead, we’ll dash over and crawl 
in, 

Now that Patricia is eleven and Sandra 
seven, we're convinced that traveling with 
them is as much fun as traveling without 
them, Recently we brought them from 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, to New York. But 
not Once during these four days of hot- 
weather traveling was there a whine about, 
“When do we get there, daddy?” They 
knew as well as we when we'd get there. 
Weld traced the route, explained ex- 


And take a thermos—full 


h them 
ike it 


Traveling with children is gay . . . honest! 


- 


and 


actly how many days we’d be on the 
road and had given them colored pins to 
stick in a map as we reached towns 
along the way. But entertaining two 
healthy, growing girls wasn’t solved en- 
tirely by this ruse. Sandra isn’t the 
dreamy type. 


When she has nothing to do, she’d just 
as soon climb out the window or have a 
wrestling match with her sister. To foil 
this sport, each was given a small dime- 
store suitcase, chock-full of time killers 
like paper clips for making bracelets, 
dolls and scraps of silk to dress them in, 
crayons, scissors and white tissues. 

This last item furnished fun for many a 
mile. Just fold the tissue into small squares 
and triangles, clip off hunks, notch here, 
snip there, unfold—and there’s a swell 
snowflake! Somehow every snowflake 
is different. And if you let them fly out 
the window, maybe some other little girl 
will find them and think it really did snow. 
That’s what Sandra believes. 

If your girls are boys, then you’ll want 
masculine surprises in this suitcase. 

There are times when handicrafts pall. 
And that’s as good a time as any to begin 
the game Alphabet—one of our favorite 
car games because it provides an exciting 
change of pace. The letters in Alphabet 
are taken from signs and billboards, and 
are called aloud, in sequence. Each 
player must start with A. Often there’s a 
beautiful silence for miles and miles be- 
cause few signs, bless °em, have 7. Q is 
even rarer, and X and < are none too 
common. The child who reaches < first 
wins. Adults may participate or merely 
act as referees. Then there’s the game 
we call Looking and Finding. Each girl 
is given a sheet of paper marked off in 


Make a sight-seeing throne 














squares. Let’s say you’re touring through 
farm country. In each square some typi- 
cal object is listed (or drawn) and a num- 
ber written under it. The point of the 
game of Looking and Finding is to find 
the various objects the designated num- 





















Record your Holiday 


IN TRU-TU-LIFE /-3-DIMENSIONAL 


STEREO 


COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 


















































WITH THE 


STEREOSCOPIC 
ATTACHMENT 
THAT FITS 
ALMOST ALL 
CAMERAS 


@ Bring back “‘living’’ pictures of your 
fellow vacationists and the beautiful scenic 
spots you visit—pictures with full 3-dimen- 
sional depth and full natural color. No spe- 
cial camera ...no special skill required. 
The STEREO-TACH is a gimple optical 
attachment that makes 
a stereoscopic camera 
out of your 35 mm, 
camera. Simply attach 
and shoot your pic- 
tures in the regular 
way. 

Outfit No. 101 in- 
cludes the STEREO+TACH, mounting 
bracket, 35 mm. Trans- 5 0 


parency Viewer and $ ? ? ° 
qT 


complete instructions. Plus 








VISIT ALL THE WONDERFUL 
PLACES YOU WANT TO SEE 


right in your own home 


The makers of STEREO-TACH 
have a Library List of hundreds 
of 2” x 2” Stereo Color Slides 
covering the favorite American 
scenic subjects, from which you 
can build your own library of 
views. If your dealer cannot 
supply you with the STEREO- 
TACH or Stereo Color Slides, 
order direct from 







ADVERTISING DISPLAYS, INC. 
Dept. H-7 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY! 


Covington, Ky. 






Advertising Displays, Inc. 
Dept. H-7, Covington, Ky. 
Gentlemen: I would like to know 
how to take Stereo pictures with 
my camera and the STEREO- 
TACH. Please send descriptive folder. 


Name. 


Address 
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Cuts attraction 
for night-flying 


insects as 4) 
much as 92h 


The light most 
* bugs don’t like... 
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swim 
READ IN COME R . We pi OuToOOORS 
OUTDOORS! Sen nes he, See 
shy _ ek > +> GAMES 
Suy SEVERAL Bug Banishers for use in outdoor lighting. 
Look for the attractive display in your favorite store. 
60 Watt 25¢ 100 Watt 35¢ plus Fed. Tax 
BUG BANISHER IS MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE PASTEL GREEN HOME-LIGHT BULB 


VERD-A-RAY CORP. + TOLEDO 5, OHIO 


in Canada: Verd-A-Ray Electric Products, Ltd., 360 Des Recollets, Montreal, Quebec 









Night travelers make crosspatches . . . 


ber of times. And no fair asking for 
thirty-six bridges. 

Sometimes even games fail. Tempers 
flare. That’s the cue for singing. Singing 
is relaxing when travelers are tired. 

It was with apprehension I packed 
for our first long journey with the infant 
version of Sandra. Patricia was five. 

What would Sandra need? Bottles 
and milk, clothes, diapers, canned ‘cereal 
and vegetables, orange juice, bath equip- 
ment, a place to sleep, sterile water, some- 
thing to play with, spoon and bowl. And 
Patricia? Clothes, books, treasure box, 
favorite doll, crayons, color book, a place 
to nap, Teddy bear. The main bulk of 
the things we all needed went into 
the luggage compartment of our sedan. 
Into one small case I put our night 
clothing, toothbrushes, clean sun suits, 
and took this inside the car with us. 






DRAWINGS BY LARRY GREY 





. - . also whiners and back-seat drivers 


From the napping pillows and a folded 
Navajo rug, we made Pat a sight-seeing 
throne. She spent many hours atop this 
vantage point, happily “arresting” any 
driver who dared pass us. She wore a real 
police badge. When she wanted to take a 
nap she stretched out on the back seat 

Several times a day I propped Sandra 
in her car bed so that she too could see 
the countryside rushing by. I was careful 
to keep the sheet of her bed tight and 
wrinkleless. We tied toys to the top of the 
car so that she could lie and contemplate 
their wonder. To guard against heat rash, 
I kept her liberally dusted with talcum 

Among tales of horror concerning trav- 
eling with children, I had heard of a 
couple who averaged about 100 miles a 
day because they had to stop every few 
hours and feed the baby. Their syste™ 
involved canned heat, campfires, boiling 
and cooling. Sandra’s bottles came mixed 
at gulping temperature—and were oe 
ated by a few lazy gestures while we rode 

I purchased some little paraffin-coate? 
disks that are used to seal jelly glass 
(You may prefer to buy bottles that come 
equipped with glass seals.) Before we # 
gan our journey, I boiled a day's supply 0 
bottles, nipples, and accessories: sp0o™ 
bowl, knife and strainer. I placed a af 
ple top-side-down in each bottle, slappe 
the paraffin-coated disk over the moult! 
of the hot bottle, and covered the disk 
with oil paper held in place by 4 noes 
band. Ifastray germ or two crept throug? 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY WILLIAM B. SPRINGFIE 
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FOLDBOAT 
HOLIDAYS 


A-One Wllion onthusiaat 
, all over the World 
E BOAT SENSATION OF THE NATION 


Bags, stored at home, easily transported, 
in trunk, erected in 10 minutes without tools, 


, lakes, rapids & mountain streams 
for anybody from 9 to 90 years without 

. ideal hunting, fishing, exploring, cruising. 
Fun Afloat Weekends, Vacations and Leisure Time. 


, strongest, safest, seaworthy for oceans, 
Se dor 


~~ 
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y ~— c a 7. * 
ii Delightful 
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umplete Holiday Cruising Pla 

a cee amen Pn FREE 
Write for your Free Copy today, to: | 




















FOLBOT, 42-08 Hunter St., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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REAM LAKE, ROCKY MT. NATIONAL PARK 


Victory Play Festival 
with Metropolit 
. politan 
Opera Cast in Historic 


Central City, July 6-27 


Give your family and yourself the wonder- 
ful thrill of a vacation in Denver and the 
Majestic Rockies. In this land of constant 
delight, play and relax under cool blue 
tkies amid the peace of the eternal hills, 

Snow-capped peaks and lovely green val- 

s...tumbling streams and mountain-lock- 
‘ lakes... trout fishing, horseback riding, 

uing--paved highways through a sky-high 
world of unforgettable beauty — paradise 
or camera enthusiasts! 


Be Sure To Secure Accommodations In Advance 


LAND OF FULL CREELS 


VISITORS BUREAU 
P A Non-Profit C ity Organizati 
19 17th Street, Denver 2, Colorado, Department 103 


v. Send ent folder of Denver and its Rocky Mountain 
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this double-seal, Sandra 
never knew the difference. 

I put the bottles, 
spoons, the knife, the 
strainer, a quart jar of 
cooled sterile water, 
and a thermos bottle 
of hot sterile water in a 
large pan, covered it and 
put it on the floor by the front 
seat. Sandra’s milk was the dried variety 
and came in a can. When the need arose, 
I unsealed a bottle, dumped in the cor- 
rect amount of dried milk, added sterile 
water (first hot and then cool) and 
handed it back to an eager bambino. At 
orange-juice time I simply squeezed an 
orange through the strainer into another 
bottle. 

“Aha,” you say, “maybe traveling in a 
car is fun. But what about traveling on a 
train with children?” 

Trains are safer than the family bed- 
room and most porters I have found are 
family men with kind hearts. Both en- 
gineering crew and train crew have a 
trainsmen’s timetable, containing names 
and addresses of hospitals and company 
physicians along the way. Nice to know. 

If yours is a bottle baby, board the 
train with bottles filled and sealed. Your 


porter will store these in 

the dining-car refrigerator, 

heat and deliver each feed- 

ing right on schedule. And 

don’t forget a generous tip. 

If your trip is cross-country 

and you have a wait in a large 

station, hie yourself to the nursery. 

There you'll find equipment for 

making your child’s special mix. 

While you’re laboring, your infant can 

sleep peacefully in one of the cribs, 

watched over by a trained attendant. 

Since children are slow eaters, it’s a 

wise mother who goes to the diner ahead 

of the rush. Such strategy saves tiring 

waits, assures you of thoughtful service. 

My first trip with Patricia, baby edi- 

tion, taught me that early to bed and 

early to rise keeps a mother patient, rested 

and wise. Another advantage to this un- 

exciting schedule is that mamma and baby 

may enjoy the advantages of the dressing 

room before the madding crowd is up. 

When the trip is done, let there be a 

day with no holds barred. As Sandra 

pointed out, after her last cross-country 

excursion, “I’ve been good on this whole 

trip, and now I’m going to be as bad as I 
want to for all of this day!” 
And I mean she was! © 


Ingenuity fashions a crib for the diapered set 


In a Pullman, get there first! 





KG SC 


SYNCHRONIZER 


WITH THE SPEED 
OF AN 
ELECTRIC EYE 


$56.60 
completely 
installed, 
tax included 


Get instantaneous action when you need 
it. . . Learn to depend on the lightning 
speed of your King “Sol” Flash Synchro- 
nizer! Top ranking professional and ama- 
teur photographers stake their reputation 
on King “Sol” for split sec- 
ond timing and precision 
accuracy! It’s trustworthy. 


Write for Free Booklet ‘H’ 


KING “SOL” RESEARCH CORP. 
521 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


po Gs! Only the 
ADEL 7 


COLOR-SLIDE VIEWER 


Gives you 


2-WAY ILLUMINATION 














@ switcs ON PLUG IN 
Self-contained Uses ony ordi- 
batteries permitinter- nary 110-volt A.C. or 
mittent illumination. D.C. electric outlet. 


No electric outlet handy? Just press the 
switch—and the ordinary flashlight bat- 
teries which can be installed easily in the 
Adel Color-Slide Viewer give you the 
same sharp, sparkling illumination. Use 
it anywhere—anytime—indoors or out. 
“fasier than turning the pages of an album"’ 
WIDE-ANGLE RECTANGULAR LENS @ TAKES 
ALL TYPES 2’ x 2” SLIDES @ SIMPLE, 
LIGHT-WEIGHT © RAPID-FEED SLIDE COM- 
PARTMENT @ NO SCREEN—NO DARK 
ROOM—NO FUSS. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, write directly 
to ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 


614 So. Olive St., Los Angeles 14, Calif., giving 
dealer's name. 



































































DESERT WIGHT RIDES 


write to Chamber 


Night and day there's fun at... 


LAS 
VEGAS 


NEVADA 


The invigorating sunshine of the 
days...the bracing dry air of desert 
nights, give you the pep and energy 
to fully enjoy the gay life of America’s 
wonderful new desert playland! 
And there’s no chance for boredom 
in this streamlined frontier town. If 
the luxuries of your resort hotel or 
of the town’s casino night life should 
pall, there’s excellent fishing ; moun- 
tain climbing; trails to ride; swim- 
ming and boating on Boulder Dam’s 
Lake Mead...all within 35 miles! Las 
Vegas is waiting 
to show you the 
time of your life, 
and it’s conven- 
ient by air, rail or 
highwayonCoast 
to Coast routes. 


Complete with music 





For information and rotes 
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Las Vegas, Nevad 
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FALCON DELUXE 
Miniature 


CANDID-TYPE 
CAMERA 


now only *3.90 


LEATHERETTE CARRYING CASE, 1.00 


1. Simple to operate . . . no gadgets. 

2. Takes sixteen shots to roll . . . Kodak 127. 
3. All metal parts chrome plated. 

4, Latest type collapsible view finder. 


WRITE, WIRE—MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY—-— 


Send me the “Falcon Miniature Camere” at 
$3.95 and Carrying Case at $1.00. Add 1% sales 


tax for N. Y. C. (Delivery within two weeks). 
How many Cameras Carrying Cases $ 
NAME m 
ADDRESS 3 
CITY & STATE m 

(CO C.0.D. [CASH (Check or Money Order) —s | 
HECHT’S Swine | 
cis divaestubanediedipanecin exeeaneusennatnemeets oul 


“IF YOU EVER get to Green- 
land when the Eskimos are 
having one of their rollicking 
song duels,” says James Cer- 
ruti of Philadelphia, “perhaps you will 
experience something like this: 

“Under a big low-hung sun, two hun- 
dred tribesmen and their women gather 
in a snow-covered field. They are to be 
judge and jury in the song duel. These 
competitions, while based on fact, are 
fictionized for the sake of fun. With 
laughter and caperings the audience gets 
itself in the mood for the festivities. 

“The contestants are Ipa, a famous 
poet, and Evi. For two months now Evi’s 
daughter, Esarjuk, has been Ipa’s wife. 
Evi has been fuming around demanding 
that she return to his house. He has re- 
pented his bargain with Ipa and wants 
his daughter home to mend his anoraks. 
But Ipa laughs at the old man, so today 
the tribe must decide between them. 

“Like lawyers drawing up their briefs 
and rehearsing their witnesses, Ipa and 
Evi have been composing their songs and 
gathering their households about them 
to try out each verse. Now they are fac- 
ing each other across the circle which the 
tribe has made around them. 

“Evi, the complainant, an old grossly 
fat man with a big full-moon face, steps 
to the center of the circle. He begins his 
song in a high quavering voice. He sings 
of his old age and frailty. ‘Aie, the air is 
more solid than I,’ he wails. And his 
householders loudly echo the lament: 
‘Aie, the air is more solid than Evi.’ 

“The tribesmen laugh and pound one 
another on the back. Evi’s song goes on 
at length, an oppressive recital of the 





million miseries that have fallen upon 
him since his daughter was taken away. 
With a twinkle in his shrewd old eyes, he 
concludes this portion of his ode: 


“My daughter alone is my strength against 
enemies; 
Her tongue is a knife in their hearts. 
I have none but her, 
Only five sons who are weak and thin like 


me. 


***Only five sons who are weak and 
thin like him,’ his family roars. Again 
the audience shrieks with pleasure. 

“After accusing Ipa of making presents 
of rotten fish which stuck in his (Evi’s) 





throat, of turning his daughter against 








him so that she comes no more to his 
home, Evi retires to the applause of the 
audience. 

“Ipa steps forward and sings romanti- 
cally of his love for Esarjuk and how Evi 
mistreated her all her days. When his 
recital is done and he walks to his bride 
and dramatically embraces her, you 
cheer with the tribe. And when the old 
chieftain asks who has sung better you 
shout, ‘Ipa! Ipa!’ along with the rest. 

“Suddenly Ipa rears back 
and pulls a big fish from be- 
neath his anoraks, presenting 
it with mock solemnity to Evi. 
Evi turns and takes a neck- 
lace from the neck of his son 
and bestows it upon Ipa. 
And it occurs to you that Evi 
was never really angry with Ipa, that all 
he wanted was a duel with the poet, 
and having come off as well as he did, 
he is not at all displeased.” 


Mass Production in Mexico? 


TO ILLUSTRATE the Mexican artisan’s 
evaluation of individuality and his allergy 
to routine, Kitte Turmell of Sherman 
Oaks, California, tells of a unique trans- 





action carried out by Los Angeles im- 
porter Peter Lotterhand. 

While shopping in Mexico City he 
came upon a pair of huaraches of unusual 
design. He bought the sample sandals 
and brought them to the Southern Cali- 
fornia buyer of a leading chain store. The 
buyer ordered one hundred pairs on a 
trial basis. After many majianas the hun- 
dred pairs arrived. All were different in 
pattern and size. Assuming that this was 
a sample assortment of a complete line, 
the buyer ordered a million pairs, of vari- 
ous types. He also requested a discount on 
the original price quotation in view of the 
volume. In reply the Mexican entrepre- 
neur wrote that for so many huaraches 
of so few patterns it would be necessary 
to double the price. A thousand regrets, 
senor, but otherwise how could the sandal- 
makers be content with the monotony of 
making so many of anything? 


Collector’s Item 


“MOST OF MY FRIENDS,” says Doris P. 
Evans, “would accept a carved cigarette 
box or some bauble of jewelry and would 
use it just because it came from India. 
Not Uncle George. He is a finicky man. 

“T had forgotten his interest in stamp 
collecting until I noticed a frame of 
stamps on display behind the desk in 
Nizam’s State Railway Hotel. But when 
I inquired about them, I learned they 
were not for sale, but could be bought at 
the post office. I asked the hotel clerk to 
call a taxi and sat on the veranda to wait. 
The driver arrived with a din of rattles 
and small explosions and the clerk trans- 
lated my instructions to him. 

““When we were at last winding through 
the narrow bazaar lanes, I envisioned the 
pride in Uncle George’s voice as he 
showed the set to his stamp dealer, 











If You Are Visiting or Vacationing | 
In Boston and New England 


Plan to Stop At The 


CLIFF HOTEL 


NORTH SCITUATE BEACH, MAss. 
25 South of 
Off Route 3A 
+.» + You cannot select 
@ more cen first class 
resort hotel, for within a 25-mile 
radius lie all historic and educational 
points of interest. 
LOCATION - - thousands h 
fasped. “What, a location!” an 
a view!" . . . “The open At- 
lantic at your front door, picturesque 
country at your back door!”’ 
COMFORT ... all modern outside 
rooms with bath, fireproof. Finest 
private, safe sandy beach within 25 feet 
of your room. 


AMUSEM - « » Entertainment and 
coneing itly to a well known orches- 
tra. : . Tennis, ing, Deep- 
Sea Fishing, Movies, Social Program. 

DELICIOUS FOOD served in beautiful 


room . . . Coffee 
p... the “ @ truly nautical 
terrace overlooking the = Atlantic 
where you may enjoy luncheon in 
beach attire or your Cocktail Hour in 
an atmosphere of South American 
Music; beautiful Bamboo Cocktail 
Lounge and Bar 
EUROPEAN PLAN—Tariff, single $3.50 
to $6, double from $7 to $10. 


For Reservations, E. KENT, 





Director 

















THE HAMMOND MUSEUM 


Hesperus Avenue 


GLOUCESTER 
Massachusetts 


TOURS 11 AM, 1 PM, 2 PM 
Admission 75; tax included 


Clesed Sundays and Holidays 


SEASON JUNE 15—SEPTEMBER 1 


Romanic Art, Gothic and 
Renaissance 
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ALL-LURE 


NEW + AMAZING - ALLURING 
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ANK A. EFINGER CO. 


Sporting Goods Jobbers and Distributors 
SOLE AGENTS 








BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
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there,’ he would say. ‘My niece got 
se right at the source—face value 
“My musings were interrupted as the 
iver stopped tirelessly to inquire the 
y. When we got into a suburban dis- 

where there weren’t so many people 
» shout at, he overcame the difficulty by 
opping cyclists and calling to people 
bough windows and doorways. Even- 
y an old man in a raspberry turban 

ne so anxious to he!p that he jumped 

to the car and joined the search. He 


-d us finally and triumphantly to the 

t-patients’ entrance of a little half- 
military hospital. 

“Grimly and loudly, I repeated the 
jrdu words for post office—dak khana, 
jterally ‘mail house.’ A true light finally 
Hawned on the old fellow’s face and we 
tarted off again in a cloud of dust and 
mes with passers-by chorusing ‘dak 

ana’ at the tops of their voices. 

“When at last we arrived at a narrow 
building, I was unable to make the man 
ho seemed to be in charge understand 
hat I wanted, until I found a specimen 
yf the stamps with some dirty papers 
anging from a spindle. When the old 
man comprehended, he was most amused. 
Df course they had no such stamps at this 
ak khana, only at the burra dak khana—the 
big mail house. It was a wonderful joke. 

¢ mem-sahib had come here to buy 
‘izam’s beautiful stamps. Everyone told 

eryone else the marvelous story and a 
mall crowd followed the car to the first 

ing as we embarked on the final lap 
the journey. 

“After only two inquiries we drew up 
before a building with black-barred serv- 
¢ windows—Nizam’s burra dak khana 
ithout a doubt. But there was no one at 
¢ windows. The driver shouted. Some- 

poe answered, ‘Bund hai.’ ‘Closed—holi- 
ay,’ said the driver apologetically. 

“Undaunted, I returned the next day, 
put the stamps were not available. The 

m-sahib should come back at three 
P'clock and most surely the courier from 

| he treasury would have arrived with 
any stamps. 

“At three, the courier had arrived with 
tlmost all the stamps for which I had 
bsked—almost. Here was the logical end 
0 the fantastic chase. To Uncle George, 
An incomplete set of stamps is worse than 
one. Well, let him haggle with his dealer 
or the missing block. I was exhausted. 
“Back in Bombay, there was a letter 
rom Uncle George, and one paragraph 
ad: “Young David recently sent home 

assortment of stamps from Italy. Quite 
bbsurd. Of course they are worthless, or 
‘ry nearly. Buying stamps abroad is no 
pame for the amateur. Let this be a warn- 
"§ iN case you are similarly tempted!” ” 


ourtesy in Denmark 


HELE . i 
STODDARD REED, of San Luis 


Pbispo, California, thinks it’s the people 
p Country who really leave the lasting 


hemories. She recalls a charming lady of 
ighty-one years at a tea party in Odense, 


Denmark. The old lady spoke excellent 
English and often gave private lessons 
in it. 

When it was time to leave the tea 
party, Miss Reed found that she and the 
lady were going to take the same street- 
car. When the streetcar came, Miss Reed 
instinctively stepped aside to assist her 
companion. But the old lady drew back 
with the remark, “‘No, you are a guest in 
Denmark. You go first.” 

Later, aboard a train, Miss Reed and 
her party, all women, found themselves 
in a compartment with a gentleman hid- 
den behind a Danish newspaper. The 
conductor, apparently feeling sorry for 
the lone gentleman amid so many foreign 
women, addressed a pleasantry to him in 
Danish. 

Emerging from his newspaper, he smiled 
and spoke to everyone in the compart- 
ment in well-phrased English. In the 
ensuing conversation he explained that he 
made regular trips to England from his 
native Denmark. 

When he left the train at the border, he 
surprised the tourists with a compliment 
for their native California. “A pleasant 
journey to you,” he said, “and give my 
regards to Paradise!” 


Just so it’s Columbus 


AFTER LIVING for many years in a small 
town, Gladyn Condor, of Walsenburg, 
Colorado, found herself traveling quite a 
bit to keep up with her husband in the 
Army. Once, in Tennessee, her husband 
received orders to report to Fort Benning 
within three days. Not too sure of the 
exact town in which this infantry school 
was located, Mrs. Condor packed the 
family’s worldly goods and requested the 
station agent to send them along to the 
station nearest Fort Benning. 

In due time Fort Benning was located 
near Columbus, Georgia, and quarters 
were found. Several days went by and no 
freight arrived. Then came a letter from 
Columbus, Mississippi, advising the ar- 
rival of a carton of clothing. Later mail 
brought news that some household goods 
had been received in Columbus, New 


Mexico. Simultaneously, mail began to 
come labeled, “‘Sent by mistake to Colum- 
bus, Texas.” 

As the mixup slowly unraveled, Mrs. 
Condor found that several cartons were 
still missing. She wrote to the station 
agent in Tennessee, whence came this 
reply: 

“Sorry about mixup. In regard to your 
question as to where your things might 
have been shipped, we have compiled the 
following list of states with cities named 
Columbus: 

“Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Wis- 
consin. 

“You might try some of these, as we 
are positive we shipped everything to 
Columbus.” @ 
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How smart Welt Mola -teedlole) dialo Mh Mi isl-MEo celal) 
through precision-clear Columbia Sun Glasses! 
Knowingly fashioned for flattery... deftly fitted for comfort 
t on Columbia Sun Glasses. They just naturally 
give you your rightful place in the sun! 
C mbio Sun Glasses are available in ao wide 


ange of styles for men, women and children 


Sold everywhere at popular prices 


COLUMBIA PROTEKTOSITE CO., INC. 


( cudete " Se 
arlstadt, New Jersey 
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“LITTLE CHAR/M”— Joan Kenley enlivens the 
summer scene with gala dangles on 
poster white. Hand paintec and handsome in 
Colonial Mills’ washable rayon crepe. 


Style No. 1835, Sizes 30 to 38 (12 to 20). $5 


AT THE JOAN KENLEY STORE IN YOUR CITY 


JOAN KENLEY ®@ 1372 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18. N.Y 











ixodus, 1946 


‘Yacation-bound America 


hits the road 


GROUND SWELL formed early in the 
+a mass movement of people bound 

’ pleasure with a fervor rivaled only by 
which inspires migrating lemmings. 
Never before in history were there such 


ar 


" - ents of exodus from homes, offices and 
nai ies to the play places of the land. 
the experts are right, a travel industry 
crepe. d at $6,000,000,000 in 1939 (seven 
cent of the national income) will 

$5 





The gates bulged in New York's 
Pennsylvania Station 


They swelled the normal flow in 
cafeterias and restaurants 


reach a $10,000,000,000 peak by the end 
of 1946. 

Some fun is better than no fun, said a 
pent-up people with more funds than 
ever. They visited large cities throughout 
the country and arrived early at some of 
the more popular vacation resorts. 

Baseball was drawing record throngs 
from the first pitch through May. And as 
the sun thawed the winter chill, golf 


courses, tennis courts and other outdoor 
play spots began to feel the impact.of the 
holiday-hungry Americans, portending 
the greatest era of play in the nation’s 
history, in spite of strikes and other recon- 
version difficulties. 

Canada is expecting its greatest influx 
of tourists in history and the word has 
gone out there as well as at home... make 
your reservations well in advance, and 
think seriously about fall and winter vaca- 
tions instead of summer. Mexico has al- 
ready had a sample of the tourist boom; 
Central and South America are building 
hotels and resorts on a grand scale. 

This is the first peacetime summer, the 
first whole year of silent guns; the release 
before the long, tough haul toward world 
rehabilitation can be truly effective. And 
it is expected to overflow at the seashore, 
the lakes, mountains, in the big woods of 
State and National parks. ® 










































Crowds took off by bus for 
early-season resorts 
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temper /\ugust 


Cool green forests, hundreds of 
laughing waterfalls, crystal clear 
lakes and free-running streams 
make the summer sun just 
another pleasant Companion in 
Pennsylvania’s vacationland. 


Anywhere your own desire dic- 
tates—east, south, north or west 
... you will find scenic wonder- 
lands cupped by majestic moun- 
tains and threaded by silk- 
smooth roads. 


There is much to see and do. 
There will be much to remember: 
Fishing for bass. Swimming in 
lakes or streams. Hiking over 
panoramic trails. Seeing a great 
river snaking and sparkling in 
the sun. Historic shrines that 
make your heart beat faster. The 
pulse of large cities. The good- 
fellowship of famous resort 
areas. Good food. Hospitality 
you can almost touch. 


In August—as year-round — 
Pennsylvania is the State for a 
memorable vacation. 


For literature and maps, write to the Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Dept. H-2 


JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 


You've earned it—now enjoy it 








if ‘ 
DPENNSYLVANIAC 
Birth State of The Nation 


Keystone of Your Vecat 








Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
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They put pleasure on wings; 
few planes flew empty 


here's ouracation! 


Easy is right! This is no year to be careless ; a 
with anything as precious as an Evinrude! The urge for fun put them in movie lines 
Whether it is a shiny new '46 model or a , in cities and at large resorts 
faithful old-timer, vacation days are twice the 

fun when there’s an Evinrude to speed you 

to inviting shores, or scud the miles to fishing 


spots far beyond the range of oars! 


See your Evinrude dealer. Look for his name in 

the classified telephone directory under “Out- 

board Motors”. Most complete range of models, 

from lightest Evinrudes to thrilling four-cylin- 

der motors. All offer the starting sureness, 

operating ease and rugged stamina perfected ’ They queued in hundreds 
through 37 years of building fine outboards! of towns for taxicabs 
EVINRUDE CATALOG FREE! 


Tells you all the Evinrude features, 

gives helpful information on suit- 

able boats, speeds, etc. Free. Ad- 

dress, EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5277 

N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
In Canada 

Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Almost everywhere they badgered hotel clerks for nonexistent 





10vie lines 
ge resorts 


Write for FREE BOOKLET— 
‘ At Leading Stores E ‘ 
“Fascinating Ways g Stores Everywhere or write 


to Wear Jewelry” R. m. JORDAN & co. 
- TAIl prices quoted are approximate 377 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


plus 20% Fed. Tax. 





LOST VALLEY 


A RESORT HOTEL 
ONA 












ALL NEW! ALL MODERN! 


Just completed! Just opened! .. . in the 
wonderful Texas Hill Country. LOST 
VALLEY offers you the comforts and 
cuisine of a metropolitan hotel on a Texas 
ranch. Here you can rest, loaf, relax. Ride 
the range on golden palominos; hunt; swim; 
enjoy your favorite sport . . . or just lounge 
in the sun on LOST VALLEY ’S sun-decks 


and terraces. 


Bring the children. Everything has been 
provided for their care and amusement. 
Live in the main hotel building or in deluxe 
lodges each with private bath and individual 
sun-porch, Open the year ‘round. New 
delights with every season. Come on! Head 
for the open spaces and that vacation you’ve 
been needing. 


FOR INFORMATION AND RESERVATIONS 


WRITE: MIKE ROBINSON 


LOST VALLEY—BANDERA, TEXAS 


JUST 38 MILES FROM SAN ANTONIO 








NODS 


EAR 3 ITOGOPPLES 


SPSS ASOSS 
It's one thing to count sheep on a 
grassy meadow, but quite another to 
count them at night ‘cause you can’t 
sleep. What you need is “NODS — 
the answer to the noise problem. 
These little pink noise mufflers of 
Goodyear Airfoam Latex are waxed 
on one end and ready to insert. Even 
a city slicker relaxes into deep, un- 
troubled sleep. $1 for 3 pairs—(a 3 


months’ supply). 


MONEY BACK OFFER 





WADE PRODUCTS CO., 1440 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

$1.00 enclosed. Please send me 3 pairs of 
NODS. if I’m not entirely satisfied, my 
money will be re 








NAME ..ccccccccevcccsesseesessecs pesees eee 
ADDRESS 2... cccceececcecccncssecsssessces . 
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HERE’S SOMETHING to while away those 
long afternoons when you begin to 
wonder why it always rains on your 
vacation. The Eskimos of Cumberland 
Sound and the Navajos call it “contin- 
uous weaving”; the Japanese call it 
“‘woof-pattern string-taking”; the Ha- 
waiians call it a “net.” The nicest thing 
about string games, though, is the fact 
that it’s so simple to translate a length 
of string into English. 

These games are not only a lot of fun, 
but an ethnological curiosity. The fin- 
ished patterns all show representations of 
objects common to all races: items of 
dress, parts of the anatomy, objects of 
business or warfare, symbols of heavenly 
bodies, animals and plants. 

If you were a “cat’s-cradle” expert in 
your childhood, you’ll find that these pat- 
terns, though apparently complex, are 
not difficult to do, but they do call for 
steady concentration on the directions. 
If you’re not constantly on the ball, you 
may miss a loop or two and get yourself, 
literally, into a hopeless tangle. But they 
can be done, and once you learn the 
routine, they’re easy to repeat. 

A few basic figures are common to 
nearly all sections of the world. Many 
beautiful and interesting string games 
have been found among the American 
Indians, the South Sea cannibals, the 
Maoris, and the Eskimos. Among primi- 
tive peoples, adults play the game more 
often than children. And where we would 
use two people for the game, as in “cat’s 
” they get along singly by using 
their own teeth and toes. 


cradle, 


Without going that far, you can do 
most of these figures yourself. All you 
need are a six-foot length of string knot- 
ted at the ends to make a three-foot loop. 

The diagram above gives sample 
names of the various fingers, loops, and 
strings. When a finger has a loop on it, 
the loop will be designated by the name 
of the finger, thus: the thumb loop, 
pointer loop, middle-finger loop, ring- 
finger loop, and little-finger loop. Each 





loop is formed by two strings, and the 


































WRIST LO 











Amazing effects with a loop of string 
that you can create as well as the Eskimos 


string nearer you, when hands are in 
the usual position (fingers pointing up- 
ward and palms facing each other) will be 
called the “near string’—for instance, 
the “near thumb string.” The string far- 
ther from you will be called the “far 
string.”” When a loop is dropped over the 
back of the hand, onto the wrist, it be- 
comes a “‘wrist loop.”’ And a string cross- 
ing the palm is the “palm string.” 


Opening Figure 
Most of the games begin with an 
‘opening figure,” as shown in the diagram 
below. Hang the loop on your two little 
fingers, separating the hands. Then, with 
your thumbs, pick up the near little-finger 
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string (1). Now put the right pointer 
under the left-hand palm string (2) and 
separate the hands. Similarly, with the left 
pointer pick up the right palm string (3) 
anddrawthestringstight. (Theleft pointer 
is poked between the strings that nowhang 
on the right pointer, and the loop with- 
drawn between them.) Unless another 
starting position is specified, this is al- 
ways the “opening figure.” 





The Loueliness of, Cupnes 


This different outdoor furniture js 
ideal for porch and terrace or a spread. 
ing lawn. Great, too, for suimmer 
camps and cottages. Built of South. 
ern cypress for the out of doors. No 
fear of showers. Comfortab!c, dur. 
able and graceful with natural cy- 
press two colorings. New-dowel inset 
with pegged joints fastened with 
split cypress bands. Each piece is thor- 
oughly treated with a clear toxic and 
water repellent. We have enthusiastic 
endorsements from Country Clubs, 
Adirondack camps and northern es- 
tates. Send your check, say where 
to ship—and we'll have a set packed 
and off to you when you say. 


© PIECES svtemd tabten, "2 tect, steets °31 


5 PIECES— setts, 2. chairs, coffee tabie, 5798 


3 PIECES— settee, 2 chairs 1774 


Freight prepaid in U.S.A. to ost 
bites eR tn es wn the Poche Cane” aon. 


Littletree 


Dept. H, Winter Park, Florida 


Sixth Edition 

Bean’s Improved Revised 
Book on How to Hunt, Fish 
and Camp 


Mr. Bean's many years of 
varied experiences hove 
proved invaluable to cout. 
less sportsmen. Definite, w 
able information for making 
your trips safer, successful and 
enjoyable. No one should 
enter the big woods withot 
being familiar with chapter 
3, 13, 14, 15 and 16, 43 
chapters, 116 illustrations, ex 
ceptionally good paper, cot 
bound. 108 pages including 
memorandum pages for mok- 
ing notes on 10 outing trip. 
Changes in twelve page 
have improved and brovgit 
this 1946 Sixth Edition up » 
date. First five editions pu- 
chased by 45,000 sportsmen 
since 1942. 


L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport 64, Maine 
Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 
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Send for 16 page 
prospectus 





IN VIRGINIA 


Nearly 5,000,000 people have visited 

this picturesque town, restored just as 

it was in the days when Washington, 

Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and other 

American patriots made history here. 
Williamsburg Inn 

Single from $6 Double from $10 
Williamsburg Lodge 

Single from $3 Double from $4 


For reservations and information write William 
burg Inn and Lodge, Williamsburg Virginia or call 
N.Y. Office, 630 Fifth Ave., Tel. Circle 6-8896. 


Series EERE SERRE 
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Planning your trip | 
is fun too! 


KNOW where you can go, what 
it will cost, before you leave. 
Send 15¢ for folder HOL-100— 
the HOLIDAY TRIP PLAN- 
NER, U.S.A. 

Mail to 


HOLIDAY SERVICE 
Public Ledger Building, Phila. 6, Pa. 
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Happy Holiday at Mont Tremblant! 
Fish in the crystal-clear 

waters of 10-mile Lac 

Tremblant, nestled in the tree- 
covered Laurentian mountains. 
Swim from the sandy lake shore or 
in the beautiful outdoor pool. 
Cruise daily on the Tremblant 
Islander, play tennis, golf, 

ride horseback over wooded 

trails . . 
Informal evening dancing, games, 


. or just loaf! 


refreshments at the convenient 


bar. Excellent cuisine. Cottages. 


Play yard for children. Rates 
$10-$14 a day including meals. 
(American dollar worth $1.10.) 


MONT TREMBLANT 
LODGE MONT TREMBLANT 


P. Q., CANADA 
90 MILES NORTH OF MONTREAL 


Famous winter ski resort 


AFTER TWO MONTHS’ TRAINING 
“Two months after enrolling for N.I.A. 
Training, | acquired a position as a reporter 

» on the Columbus Enquirer. In four months 
_ I have had two raises. Also I have over 75 
_. ‘by-lines’ to my credit, and the prospects of 
~ becoming City Editor look very promising.” 
4g —Mrs. Marion M. Blondel, 


How Do You Know 


You Can’t Write? 


HAVE you ever tried? 

_ ave you ever attempted even the least bit of 
training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back waiting for the day 
to come when you will awaken all of a sudden to the 
discovery, ‘‘I am a writer"’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law 

. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be 
draftsmen. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
a = se ot rages on —— a 

g—the training that has produced so man 
successful authors. ” : 
Learn to write by writing 

Newspaper Institute’s New York Copy Desk Method 
starts and keeps you writing in your own home. You 
fective actual assignments, just as if you were at 
work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
Topiduelly corrected and constructively criticized. 

Inder such sympathetic guidance, you will find that 

stead of vainly trying to copy someone else's 
Writing tricks) you are rapidly creating your own 

ve, self-flavored style—undergoing an experi- 
ence that develops your talent, insight, background 
and confidence as nothing else could. 

Many potential writers become awestruck by fabulous 
tories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little 
thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or thore that can often be 

for material that takes little time to write—stories, 

on business, fashions, travel, homemaking, hobbies, 

al, club and church activities, etc.—things that can 

easily be turned out in leisure moments. 

A chance to test yourself —FREE! 

Ph bn ue Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you pos- 

fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 

a aeute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagi- 

me , r= -¥ ou ll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 

it free, without obligation. Newspaper Institute of 

One Park Ave..New York 16,N.Y. (Founded 1925.) 
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Now you are ready to go on to definite 
patterns evolved from this starting posi- 
tion. We'll take a very simple one first, 
one that comes from the natives of Torres 
Strait, and is meant to represent a palm 
tree. It really looks like one too. 


The Palm Tree of Papua 


Start with the opening figure. Then 
have someone else grasp the near thumb 
string from above, as in the diagram. He 
draws it away over all the other strings (1). 











Now transfer the little-finger loops to the 
opposite hands, in this way: Place the left 
little finger from above into the right little- 
finger loop, and lift it off, letting it fall 
over the loop already on the left little fin- 
ger. Then place the right little finger 
through the original left little-finger loop 
from above and take it up. (Throughout 
this process, your assistant—we hope—is 
still holding on to his loop.) 

In the same way, exchange the loops on 
the pointers, passing the right loop over 
the left. Now, working the hands close to 
you, draw tight the string held by your 
accomplice, and presto! The palm tree 
with narrow leaves bunched at the top is 
the result (2). To make the palm tree stand 
erect, turn the hands with fingers point- 
ing away from you, and let the assistant 
pull his string downward. Of course, if 
you want to do it in original Torres 
Strait style, you dispense with any stooge. 
You pull the inner thumb string with 
your own teeth, throw it over all the other 
strings, and catch the end of it with— 
your toe. Either toe will do, we’re told. 


Eskimos Can Make a Rib 


The Eskimos seem to have a preference 
for figures that seem complicated but are 
really easy. One of theirs is a pretty rep- 
resentation of part of the human anat- 
omy—the breastbone and ribs. It’s im- 
pressive so keep your eye on the string! 

It starts with the arrangement shown in 
the diagram at right (1), a little different 
from the regular opening figure. The 
string passes behind the little finger, in 
front of the ring finger, behind the 
middle finger, in front of the pointer, 
and behind the thumb, on both hands. 

With the pointer of each hand, pick up 
from below the string in front of the 
pointer of the other hand, starting with 
the right pointer. Now, with the ring 
finger of each hand, pick up from below 
the string in front of the ring finger of the 
other hand. This leaves a loop on each 





finger (2). 


Put each thumb from below into the 
pointer loop and keep the thumb and 
pointer of each hand well apart. Here is 
the chance for you to go native and im- 
press your audience. With the teeth, pick 
up the original thumb loop (it’s the lower 
one on the thumb) of each hand in turn, 
lift it up over the second, or upper thumb 
loop, and then allow it.to fall on the palm 
side. All going well, you should now have 
the arrangement at No. 3. 

Pass the thumbs over all the interven- 
ing strings, until you pick up the near 
middle-finger string, from below. Now, 
with the teeth again, take the lower loops 
from the thumbs and let them fall on the 
palm side, over the loops just transferred. 
Repeat this with the near ring-finger 
string, then the near little-finger string, 
and finally the far little-finger string, 
transferring each in turn to the thumb, 
then letting the original thumb loop drop 
over the transferred loop. 

Now it gets tricky! Bend each little 
finger toward you and put it into the 
thumb loop from above (4, right hand). 
Pick up the near thumb string on the 
back of the little finger, remove the 
thumb, and return the little finger to its 
original position. This should leave you 
the result shown in No. 4 (left hand). 


















Are you still with us? If so, get your 
teeth ready again. Pick up, with the 
teeth, the nearest string that passes 
straight from hand to hand. It usually 
sags a little. Pull it toward you, at the 
same time pushing your hands away. The 
result should be the breastbone and ribs 
design. (It is easy . . . honest.) 


A Serpent that Swims 


The next figure is an “action picture.” 
It represents a sea snake swimming away. 
First make the official opening figure 
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and hold all the strings tightly. Then 


FOR COMPLETE 
HOTEL and TRAVEL 


INFORMATIO 





LEAHY’S 

1946 HOTEL GUIDE 

and TRAVEL ATLAS 
* 


71st EDITION ... 230 PAGES 


A unique book of current reference 
everyone should have 


* 

1. Over 20,000 hotels listed with rates and 
number of rooms. 

2. Town populations with railroads. 

3. Railroad distance map of each state. 

4. Rand-McNally 2- color double - page 
highway maps of each State, Canada 
and Mexico. 

5. 1946 Airline routes with key to name 

of airlines. 

. Local points of interest of many towns 

and cities. 

7. Large page size—1134x15%. 

8. Bus maps of 14 companies. 


$5.00 PREPAID 


American Hotel Register Co., Publishers 
Leahy Blidg., Chicago 10, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Send me One Copy of the 1946 edition of 
Leahy’s Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas at $5.00, 
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“DOXA beauty only 
in its case, It is in the 
flawless DOXA move- 
ment where beauty 
reaches a rare height 
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ADOLF SCHWARCZ & SON 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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Make your camera take better, 
sharper photos. Eliminate guess- 
work, lost pictures and wasted film 
with a precision-built SKAN 
Exposure Meter. A must for color— 
still or movies, Be right in any light 
—day or night. Simple to use. 


FREE—Write for descriptive literature. Please 
give nearest dealer's name. G-M Labora- 
tories, Inc., 4280 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, lil 
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bring the right hand with all its array of 
strings toward you, circling} to the left, 
over and back of the left hand (which 
remains motionless), and back to its orig- 
inal position. (No. 1 in diagram below.) 
The general reaction to these directions is 
one of bafflement. Actually, it’s simple. 





The result of going around your left 
hand with the right hand laden with 
strings is awkward, but it’s correct. You 
will have wound the strings around the 
left hand. Now place the whole left hand 
into the right pointer loop, from above. 
Take this loop from the right pointer and 
let it fall on the left wrist. 

Unwind the strings from the left hand 
by reversing the first movement. Release 
the left pointer loop, which leaves a string 
crossing the palm of the right hand. Pick 
up this string from below with the left 
pointer, and you will have the arrange- 
ment shown in’ No. 2. Now, with the 
right hand, pick up the string on the back 
of the left wrist, letting it fall on the palm 
side. Remove the loop from the left 
thumb, and tighten the strings. Transfer 
the left pointer loop to the left thumb. 
You will now have a loop on the thumb 
and little finger of each hand, crossing in 
a tangle between the hands. 

Pick up the far string of each little fin- 
ger from below, with the back of each 
pointer, and hold this string near the tips 
of the pointers. Turn the hands away 
from you and gently release the left 
thumb loop only. This is where the sea 
snake comes into action (3). As you 
slowly separate the hands, the “snake” 
will swim off toward the right hand. 


The Apaches Had a Hammock 


One of the figures especially popular 
among the Indians of the Southwest is 
known as the “hammock.” Unless you’re 
careful, though, and follow directions to 
the letter, you’re likely to get discouraged. 
But it’s worth the attention required to 
see the amazement of your audience as 
the Apache hammock springs out of a 
hopeless maze of strings. 

Start with the original opening figure, 
which will leave you with loops on the 
pointers, thumbs and little fingers. With 
the right hand, remove the pointer loop 
from the left hand and let it fall over the 
back of the hand onto the left wrist. 
(You’re probably expert at this, by now.) 
Reversing this procedure, remove the loop 
from the right-hand pointer and let it fall 
over the right wrist. With the right hand, 
pick up the near little-finger string of the 
left hand and pass it over the left thumb. 


Now pass the far thumb string of the left 
hand over the left little finger. Repeat 
the same process on the right hand (No. 
1 in diagram below). You have two wrist 
loops, and two loops on each thumb and 
little finger. Keep the loops low on the 
fingers so they will not slip off, because 
they have a tendency to do just that. 

With those loops under control, grasp 
the strings with the left hand, where they 
cross in the middle, and pass them through 
the fork of the right thumb and down on 
the back of the right hand (2). Now, letting 
go of the strings, take hold of the two loops 
which pass around the right thumb. Lift 
them off the thumb, but hold on to them; 
slip your right thumb down, toward 
you, under all the other strings, then up 
into the loops again. Diagram 3 shows 
the thumb coming up through the loops. 
Repeat this procedure with the right 
hand, after drawing all the strings tight— 
strings through the left thumb fork and 
down on the back of the hand, thumb 
loops picked up and held, thumb down 
under the strings, and up through the 
loops again. Now separate the hands and 
draw the strings tight. 














You should now have a double loop on 
the thumb and little finger of each hand, 
with a loop on each wrist. The rest of the 
strings may cause you concern, but they 
shouldn’t. They’re actually supposed to be 
all tangled up between your hands. And, 
anyway, you should have the ultimate 
goal in mind—an Apache hammock. 

Lift each wrist loop over the fingers and 
let the loops drop down on the palm side. 
Suddenly you separate the hands and 
there you are! The hammock for which 
you’ve been looking will appear magi- 
cally (4). This is a very effective string 
game, for your audience can’t guess what 
you’re aiming at until you get there. 

There are hundreds more of these 
“‘cat’s-cradle” variations, found by trav- 
elers in the remotest corners of the world. 
It needn’t even be raining to enjoy the 
games. Like the Eskimos of Greenland, 
you can play them while the sun is shining, 
to catch it in the string mesh and prevent 
its disappearance. And the patterns are 
easy to make, once you catch on. If the 
Eskimos can do it, socan you. @ 
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DOG DRESSER 


Enjoythefun ofgivingyour =, 
doga professional groom- , 
ing yourself! It's easy! 


* Have a healthier, happier dog 
* No special skill needed 





Send 25c for professional chart of instructions 

grooming your dog. Name breed. Charts 
available: Airedale, Bedlington, Cairn, Fox 
Terrier, Irish Terrier, Kerry Blue, Schnauzer, 
Scottish Terrier, Sealyham, The Setters, The 
Spaniels, Welsh Terrier. 25c each. 








If your dealer is unable to supply you, send $1.50 to 
DURHAM -ENDERS RAZOR CORP. MYSTIC, CONN. 








ARTHUR L. 


ROBERTS 
RESORT HOTELS 


OUTSTANDING FOR 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS 
DELICIOUS FOOD 
“EVERY OUTDOOR SPORT” 








HOTEL EVERGLADES 
VILLA ATLANTIQUE 


oun the Ocean 
Palm Beach, Florida 


INN HOTEL LOOKOFF 
Sugar Hill, N. Hamp. 


PINE CREST 
Pinehurst, N.C. 


SHERWOOD FOREST LODGE BREAKERS HOTEL 
Brainerd, Minn. Spring Lake, N. J. 


ROBERTS PINE BEACH HOTEL—Brainerd, Minn. 








Write Hdqrts-HOTEL ARTHUR-Rochester, Minn. 








All fishermen know that, in any 

lure, ACTION is the most impor- 

tant requisite of all. And when you 

try a Flatfish, you'll say it has the 

most lifelike swimming action of 

any lure you ever used, bar none. 

Over 2,000,000 sold. Exclusive 

offset hooking. Lures in 21 colors. 
Underwater, surface and trolling 

models, $1.20 each. Musky, $1.35. 

Flyrod size, 95¢. Write for FREE Color Catalog, 
including 4,000 word treatise on plug fishing. 


ee HELIN TACKLE CO. 
ENE ii ©242 Pulford Detroit 7, Mich. 











WIN A 
WELL-PAID 


Today more Americans are “ going places" than ever 
before in history. As a result—the hotel and institu- 
tional field is surging ahead to new prosperity. Suc- 
cessful Lewis graduates “‘ making good " everywhere 
in luxurious hotels, fashionable resorts, smart restau- 
rants and clubs. FREE Book explains how toqualify 
at home for a well-paid position in this ever-growing 


ou are registered FREE of extra cost 
in the Lewis Natio Placement Service. Write TODAY. 


VETERANS: Course approved for Veterans’ training. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 











in Its Year) 
Reem w-608” shie 7,0. ¢. 








MEXICO—GUATEMALA—SO. AMERICA 
TRAVEL EXCHANGE, INC. 


Tel. Ran 4417 


STANLEY HOTEL, ESTES PARK, COLORADO 
Delightful, informal resort in the heart 
of the Rockies. Write for booklet. 
ROCKY MT. MOTOR CO., Box 1228, Denver 1, Cole. 
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Symbolic Fire 
Tended for 
165 Years 










IN THE FIREPLACE of a simple 
scabin about two miles from 
c adh North Carolina, burns 
ymbolic fire. To the imag- 
jnative onlooker, its flames reflect 165 
ears of American history, for since the 
ose of the Revolution the curious 
Morris fire has never been extinguished. 
The fire began when John and Sarah 
Morris, pioneers in the wilderness of west- 
em North Carolina, followed the practice 
of keeping a continuous fire rather than 
going to the trouble of rekindling it in those 
days before matches. Day and night, 
rin and year out, the fire burned. It 
a symbol over the long span of 
ears since their death, as one Morris 
ier another inherited it and kept it 
ablaze. 
When the late William Morris, a lanky, 
sygoing bachelor, became its caretaker, 
he fire was suddenly discovered by the 
press and radio. Tourists and visitors be- 
gan to arrive; Morris seldom enjoyed 
privacy thereafter. When the kindly old 
gentleman died in 1944, he turned the 
ire over to. a nephew, who, aware of the 
meaning and history of the fire, moved 
is family into the cabin. Hampton 
Dwens still keeps it alive. So the Morris 
hire burns on—in its embers, a link with 
past; in its flames, faith in the future. 


Winter is “Executed” 


EN THE RESIDENTS of Ziirich, Switzer- 
and, decide that spring has come to stay, 
ney construct a huge wooden effigy of 










mer called Bégg, stuff it with firecrack- 
: and gunpowder and stage a formal 
fcution at six o’clock in the evening 
hen the canton bells ring. Preceding the 
cution, pretty girls escort a great tri- 
mphal float, representing spring, through 
streets to the site of the ball which fol- 
winter’s execution. 


onoma Geysers 

© FOUNTAINS of steam, hidden 
bbling mud pots, and medicinal waters 
inexhaustibly from a 5000-acre can- 






Short 


ere rer- 





yon in Sonoma County near Cloverdale, 
California. 

You can fry a steak on the rocks which 
border the Platon River, flowing through 
the canyon. Yet the river is ice-cold—in 
fact, it is alive with hardy rainbow trout, 
swimming right above a veritable inferno. 


Elevator Island 


ON WELFARE ISLAND, midstream in Man- 
hattan’s East River, stands a building 
with its main entrance on the 
roof. This does not imply a 
parachute descent. The build- 
ing is tall enough to reach 
the Queensboro Bridge, cross- 
ing the river over the island. 
The building is entered from 
the bridge. Ferryboats also are 
used to reach the island’s city hospitals 
and other institutions. 


Clock and Otherwise 


IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, one is relieved to find 
that clocks run clockwise, because almost 
everything else runs the opposite to the 
way we are accustomed. Even race horses. 
In North America horses run counter- 
clockwise, but at the Club Hipico in 





Santiago they run clockwise. And cards 
at the casino at Vifia del Mar, a short 
distance from Santiago, are dealt from 
right to left, whereas we deal them from 
left to right. Also the water which swirls 
clockwise when it runs into a bathtub in 
New York, swirls in a counterclockwise 
direction in Santiago. 


Famed Danish Symbol 


ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS Of all Danish 
symbols is the lur, an ancient horn 
of northern mythology and Viking fame. 
It is the oldest musical instrument known 
in the north. The huge lur horns are 
fashioned of bronze and are polished 
inside and out. They have been found in 
Danish peat bogs where they have lain 
mute for more than a thousand years. 
And always, they are found in pairs. So 
precious are they, that when the Danes 
sent a pair of original luren from the Old 
Nordic Museum in Copenhagen to the 
1939 New York World’s Fair they sent 
a curator to guard them day and night. 

Today the sign of the lur is the offi- 
cial Danish trade-mark branded upon 
every cask of butter and side of bacon 
that leaves Denmark. 


Tears of a Goddess 


MANY AMERICAN GIRLS today are wearing 
rings, bracelets and necklaces fashioned 
from the semiprecious stone found in 
Hawaii called Pele’s Pearls. According to 
an old Polynesian legend, mortal tears dry 





Back from the Army, a one-time ship 
news reporter asked for a more mod- 
ern assignment, covering transatlantic 
plane arrivals. After a few days, he 
wanted to change again. “Ship news 
was simple,” he groused to his editor. 
“Used to board an incoming ship at 
quarantine and have several hours to 
round up passenger stories before 
docking. One of these Constellations 
can practically fly the Atlantic in that 
time and I’d have to go aboard in Ice- 
land to cover the trip.” 


Like it or not, planes are now the 
dominant news in what were once just 
shipping columns. Invalids and in- 
landers used to play a game with these 
columns, picking out some tramp 
steamer and traveling vicariously to 
out of the way ports. Now these col- 
umns mostly tell of TWA’s “Star of 
India” leaving for the Orient, or a 
Pan American Clipper off to Lisbon, 
or an American Airlines Flagship de- 
parting for London and Scandinavia. 
Even before the war, LaGuardia Field 
handled more passengers per day on 
domestic lines than did the entire Port 
of New York, and now the transatlantic 
planes are moving up into the same 
class. 

When one of the big 50,000-ton 
liners arrived in pre-war days, there 
might have been only two dozen 





“names” among the 2,000 passengers. 
Ride any one of the Wright Cyclone- 
powered Constellations and you are 
apt to find yourself mingling with 










Wright Aeronautical Corporation * Paterson, 





more world figures than attend a New 
York or Hollywood premier. 


But the average man flies the Atlan- 
tic, too. A Danish painter, of the house 
variety, put down his brush in Colum- 
bus, Georgia, on a Friday afternoon, 
scrubbed and dined, flew to New York 
and boarded a Saturday morning 
“Flagship” for Copenhagen. After two 
weeks with a family he had not seen 
for 20 years, he returned to Georgia 
and house-painting. His total time 
away from the job was only 18 days. 
Yet he had a full two weeks in Den- 
mark. 





Yet one thing is oddly missing as 
planes take on the glamour formerly 
found only aboard giant liners. On — 
ship arrivals there used to be a gang- 
plank procession of schnauzers, af- 
ghans, borzois, komondors, and other 
strange members of the canis famil- 
iaris. Dummy smoke stacks of the 
multi-pipers often housed the kennels 
on the boat deck. Now, prize dogs go 
by cargo plane. Only Seeing Eye dogs. 
ride with regular air travelers. 


In all, the shipping columns con- 
verted to aviation news are just one 
more indication of the way air trans- 
port is becoming the accepted means 
for international travel. There’s no 
moral to it, just economics of time and 
money, plus comfort. And you won't 
find any dummy stacks or engine na- 
celles in the air. There’s a good honest 
Wright Cyclone in each nacelle, to 
make your travel faster and more 
pleasant. 


You take the trouble out of travel when you go by air 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


DIVISION OF 
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YOU CAN'T LO 
your travel funds, IF... 


. if, before you start, you transfer your cash 


into safe, spendable— 


SAL NATIONAL 

BONA CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


They are backed by one of the world's 
greatest banks. They are spendable everywhere—in hotels, 


shops,—at railroad, steamship, airline offices. 


You sign each 


check when you buy it. You sign it AGAIN when you spend it. 
Even if it is lost or stolen—vuncountersigned—you do not lose. 
The National City Bank of New York will promptly make good. 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100. This pro- 
tection costs you only 75c per $100. Get them at your bank! 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Tiust irs Wold Wide Barking 


BRANCHES AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 





Cruises 
Through 
CANADA’S 
Scenic Inland 


Waterways 


Take your choice of all-expense 
cruises or independent trips down 
the picturesque St. Lawrence River 
and far up the romantic Saguenay! 

See historic French Canada... or 
cruise for 1600 delightful miles on 
the Great Lakes. Thrill to glorious 
scenery ... enjoy carefree days 
aboard luxurious liners. 


NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY-— Enjoy all 
or any part of this world-famous route 
between Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Mur- 
ray Bay, Tadoussac and the Saguenay. 

GREAT LAKES CRUISES — Lakes Huron 
and Superior on largest, finest lake steamer, 
S.S. “Noronic.” See Sarnia, the “Soo,” Port 
Arthur, Ft. William. Sports, entertainment. 


For literature and further information, see your travel agent, R. R. ticket agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, Rochester and St. Louis. 
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and leave salt, but the tears of the goddess 
Pele turned to jewels when they fell, and 
they are called Pele’s Pearls. 


Want a Tropical Island? 


IN THE BAHAMAS there are approximately 
2500 tropic islands for sale to private in- 
dividuals. Too small to be of use to the 
British government, these islands offer de- 
lightful climate and complete privacy. 
Olives, melons, pineapples, bananas, figs 
and citrus fruits grow well on those that 
have fertile soil. 


By Their Bonnets . . 


THE WOMEN have their own distinctive 
headdress in each section of Brittany, 
some with chin straps, others with stream- 
ers, or flared and starched. By this dis- 
tinctive headdress the female population 
can be identified. If a girl marries and 
takes up residence in a neighboring town 
she still retains the bonnet of her native 
section. 


Taxless in Monaco 


YES, THERE Is one place in the world where 
you can escape taxation. It is Monaco, 
the little principality on the Mediter- 
ranean. Only six square miles in area, 
Monaco has its own constitution and 
government, and the concession granted 
to the casino of Monte Carlo supplies all 
the revenue needed. Hence, the people 
live an untaxed existence, but local resi- 
dents are denied access to gaming tables. 


Brags from Athens 


BESIDES THE ONLY double-barreled cannon 
in the world, Athens, Georgia, boasts the 
oldest chartered state university in the 
country, the University of Georgia, and 
a tree that owns itself, by virtue of a 
deed granting it eight feet of ground on 
every side. The cannon is on the court- 
house square. 


Misplaced Tundra 


YOU DON’T HAVE to go farther north than 
West Virginia to find Arctic tundra. 
Deep in the Monongahela National 
Forest, about eight miles west of Mill 
Point, West Virginia, on State Highway 
39, is an alien tract of tundra where 
strange combinations of reindeer moss, 
glacial flora, alders, many varieties of 
orchids, and cranberry bogs may be found. 


Chinese Efficiency 


THE ONLY Chinese telephone office out- 
side China is in the heart of San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown. A quaint building with 
traditional stone foundation and a three- 
pagoda roof, it houses switchboards and 
operators to handle the calls of 2100 sub- 
scribers. A new operator spends her first 
three weeks studying the names, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers of all the 
subscribers in the directory, for the Chi- 
nese seldom use the numbers, prefer to 
ask for names. Besides knowing all the 
names, the operators must be able to un- 
derstand English, and all dialects spoken 
in Chinatown. When a new directory 
is issued, lists are given to an expert 
Chinese letterer, who with a thick sepia 
ink—made from cuttlefish caught near 
Monterey—laboriously copies the entire 
list, which is then reproduced by ordinary 
engraving and printing processes. © 
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SGHORT ODD in the April 
¥ about a house within 
brings to mind an in- 
' g Southern home near 
® Francisville, Louisiana. When the wife 
fihe original owner of the plantation 
Get, Afton Villa was a small white colonial 
house with dainty hand-painted Dresden 
doorknobs. But when a young girl be- 
came the new mistress, the old house 
wasn’t big enough to suit her social as- 
pirations. She insisted that a new house 
beerected, copied from a villa in France. 
The husband’s sentiment about the 

original home and his desire to please his 
new bride were responsible for the present 
sructure. He acquiesced to the idea of a 
new house but insisted that the former 
building be left intact. Consequently, in 
1829, a large Gothic-type castle was built 
overand around thelittlecolonialdwelling. 
DOROTHY HANSON HUGHES 

Katonah, N.Y. 




























































































Bandits Turn Boy Scouts 








WHEN MY FRIEND and I announced that 
we were going to drive to Mexico, each of 
our prophets and advisers had a pet men- 
ace of his own—either the rainy season 
would wash the road out from under us 
ora landslide would crush us from above; 
we might be engulfed by an earthquake 
or a revolution unless we had already 
been claimed by malaria, dysentery, ty- 
phoid, jaundice, or the altitude of Mexico 
City. 

On one thing only did they all agree. 
The worst peril was the Mexican ban- 
dit. Our brothers, who had never been 
particularly flattering about our per- 
sonal charms, were now horrified at the 
idea of their attractive sisters at the mercy 
of these creatures. 

And sure enough, when we arrived in 
Mexico the bandits were as terrifying as 
wehad imagined. The peaceful Mexicans 
always waved and smiled eagerly, but the 

its never seemed to notice us. Except 
once, 

Ina trop'cal stretch on a little-traveled 
toad, we got a flat tire. The absolutely 

jack would not work. We sat 
down on the running board to wait for a 
€, earthquake, germs, or wild 
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There wasn’t long to wait. It was ban- 
@. Four of them. They drew up near 
the car and jumped off their horses. We 
Silled wanly, absurdly hoping that the 
miles would soften their hearts. They re- 


turned our smiles with leers—flashing 
White teeth framed by drooping black 
Mustachios. 


GAGE 
; One of the bandits started to speak to 


Wery quickly and very fiercely in Span- 









ish. The only words we caught were 
seforitas and carro, which we knew meant 
car. When he saw how vacant our faces 
were, he started making gestures with the 
hand in which he held his stiletto. We 
couldn’t figure out whether we were to 
abandon the car and go with them or 
whether they were going to steal the car 
and abandon us. 

The other three men were obviously 
impatient with this flow of words and lack 
of action. They started to- 
ward the back of the car. 
We didn’t dare look. One 
shouted to us in Spanish. We 
still didn’t look. Then the 
spokesman grabbed each of 
us by the arm, drew us to our 
feet and turned us toward the 
other men. They were changing the 
tire. When they finished, they leaped on 
their horses, leered at us again and rode 
away. Bandits! HILDA SIDNEY KRECH 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


Isle of Hummingbirds 


MANY THINGS IMPRESS you in Trinidad, but 
you will be delighted with the unusual 
number of hummingbirds to be seen 
everywhere, not only in the magnificent 
gardens surrounding the governor’s palace 
in Port-of-Spain but in the equally lush 
if less pretentious gardens of the ordinary 
citizens and out in the wild country. 
Trinidad, discovered by Columbus, was 
originally called “‘Iere,” or Isle of Hum- 
mingbirds. The tiny creatures, with the 
smallest wings of any birds, can fly fifty- 
five miles an hour. Their nests are fairy 
creations of cotton wool and spiderwebs, 
intricately bestudded with lichen. The 
hummingbirds come from summer quar- 
ters as far away as New England and 
even Canada. VIOLET ALLEYN STOREY 
Garden City, N.Y. 


Roughing it in the Andes 


DURING THE SUMMER SEASON the mountain 
roads in the Andes are blocked with snow 
and the lakes are icebound, so it’s best to 
pick a time between November and April 
if you want to rough it across the Andes. 
You'll travel by train, bus, automobile, 
motor boat—you’ll even walk—but you’ll 
find, as I did, it’s a much more adventure- 
some journey than it is by airplane. 





You'll stop nights in remote chaletlike 
hotels. You’ll spend days absorbing the 
beauty of snow-topped mountains, glass- 
smooth lakes; in traveling across both. 
And at the end of the journey, you'll wish 
you’d planned to stop longer at each 
hidden resting place. 

Don’t worry about food—the agency 
which plans these jaunts provides three 
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SAAT STE aaa 


YOUR 
SKYWAY 
TO 
HAPPIER 


HOLIDAYS 


s many pleasure places are but a 

op beyond your local airport. Swiftly, 

rtably, without fuss or muss, you can fly 
liners to the vacation spot you prefer. 
Michigan’s trout will test your skill . . . trails 
of the picturesque Smokies were never more 
beautiful ... let Niagara’s cooling mist 
soothe your brow... enjoy Milwaukee’s 
month-long Centurama:... relax at Virginia 
Beach or roam the historic Tidewater 
country. Seashore, mountains, 

rivers, lakes, or the nation’s 

largest cities .. . Capitaliners 

will take you to your favorite 

fun-land. You'll have more 

time to stay and play... 

at surprisingly low cost! 


For vacation travel ANY- 
WHERE on this skyway, 
phone your CAPITAL 
AIRLINES ticket office 

or your travel agent. 











square meals a day at fairly punctual 
hours. The food is sometimes South Amer- 
ican and sometimes German, because sev- 
eral of the inns are managed by descend- 
ants of early German settlers. 
PATTY DE ROULF 
New York City 


Via Tandem Bicycle 


WE HAVE TRAVELED far by the accepted 
modes—automobile, airplane and steam- 
ship. But best of all was our vacation on a 
“bicycle built for two.” My husband is 
totally blind; nevertheless, I am amazed 
at the faith he has in my judgment when 
we go cycling. 

We made one tandem trip from the 
outskirts of Detroit to Black Lake near the 
Straits of Mackinac, a distance of some 
300 miles. Early one fine September 
morning, we were off with our sturdy 
tandem bicycle, an overnight bag strapped 
to the back fender, three glorious weeks 
of freedom, an insatiable desire to enjoy 
the countryside and also the thrill of 
coasting breathlessly down the hills—hills 
which we term “mountains” when we 
ascend them even more breathlessly. 

Fortunately, we always found quarters 
to coincide more or less with our ex- 
haustion, although they did not always 


resemble bridal suites, and we arrived at 
our destination without mishap to spend 
a week at our lakeside cottage before 
starting the return trip. 

We had a blowout one sundown in the 
dense Black Forest and had to push the 
iron steed ten long miles over crushed 
rock with only sandals to protect our feet. 
But now we look back on it as an exciting 
adventure in one of the most interesting 
vacations we have ever taken. 

ANN QUAY 
Melvindale, Mich. 


Small Boy’s Voyage 


IN THE HEART of Oakland, California, 
there is a large tidewater lake, the center 
of attraction for people of all ages in the 
vicinity. One memorable day I went to 
the lake with my book, and as usual found 
very little time for reading. Then sud- 
denly I had company. Sitting at the other 
end of the bench was a little boy of ten or 
eleven. He glanced at me out of the cor- 
ner of his eye and finally broke the silence 
by saying: 

‘Did you ever ride in one of those little 
power boats?” 

“Yes.” 

“IT came all the way from Berkeley to 
ride one and now I can’t.” 

My curiosity properly aroused, I asked 
him why not. 

“I know the rate is fifty cents a half 


hour and I have that, but I didn’t know 
you have to make a two-dollar deposit on 
the boat. I even offered to leave my 
glasses, but I guess he doesn’t know wha 
glasses cost. He wouldn’t take them.” 
In a moment I succumbed and handed 
him two dollars. He was off like a flash, 
but back again before he had gone yery 
far. “Why don’t you come with me?” 
I felt that half the thrill would be ip 
taking the boat out alone, so I declined 


with thanks. “But I don’t especially want 
to go alone,” he said. 

When I saw that he really meant it, | 
accepted and we had a wonderful half 
hour on the lake. My two dollars was re- 
funded at the end of the ride—one more 
unforgettable experience for which I had 
paid nothing. MARTHA ONG 

Cincinnati, 0. 


Mysterious Mounds 


THE TENINO MOUNDS in the state of Wash- 
ington have never been counted, but are 
estimated to number 25,000. Located 
south of Puget Sound, they may be ob- 
served by motorists along U.S. 99, about 
twelve miles south of Olympia. Extensive 
groups may be seen for a distance of about 
ten miles south of Tenino in the direction 
of Centralia. 

The largest mounds are five or six feet 
high and about sixty feet in diameter; 
many others are forty or fifty feet. Some- 
times they stretch in such direct rows that 
roads have been made between them. The 
elevations themselves are composed o 


soft dirt. Around the mounds are strew? 
rocks and boulders that have heightened 
the mystery of their origin, for these loose 
stones are excluded from the mound 
themselves. 

Some persons say the mounds are I 
dian burial places, but no bones or art 
facts have been found in them. There® 
also a theory that black ants constructed 
them, but in size and number they are be 
yond any known anthills in the world. 
Louis Agassiz thought they were nests d 
suckers, because suckers constructed si 
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LEJAY ELECTROL 
--.» The Perfect Pal 


Perfect is the word for it... 
perfectly smooth... per- 
fectly vibrationless ...per- 
fectly dependable. The LeJay 
ELECTROL—the quiet way to 
sporting thrills—is the sports- 
man's perfect auxiliary moton. 
When you're at your cher- 
ished fishing spot, just a snap 
of a switch starts your 
ELECTROL operating . . . 
quietly, smoothly . . . with no 
danger of scaring those fish 
away... LeJay ELECTROL— 
that's for your 
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ilar mounds in the ponds about Boston. 

At any rate, they are a fascinating subject 

for speculation. ALFRED POWERS 
Portland, Ore. 


No Hot Dogs—No Billboards 


MY FIRST TRIP over the Alaska Highway 
was made on a wintry week end in De- 
cember. Twelve of us and two drivers left 
Fairbanks in two carryalls, while a faint 
aurora borealis did its flame dance on the 
horizon. Outside the town the snow 
lay like an untouched blanket of white, 
swathing the curves of the landscape, 
glinting now gray, now blue, now white 
as the sun made its belated arrival. The 
ice-crystal-decorated trees clashed their 
branches softly in the wind of our passing 
like a multitude of Chinese wind bells. 
Coming out of the foothills near Birch 
Lake we had a full view across the superb 
valley of the Tanana, now a vista of snow 
and ice, dotted with an occasional buffalo. 
Across from us were the foothills and east- 
ern sentinels of the mighty Alaska Range; 
and towering up into our vision were the 
magnificent peaks of Mount Hayes and 
its Twins draped in mantles of frosty 
blue-white snow and pendant -glaciers 
gracing their breasts and shoulders like 
diamonds in pale sunlight. The wintry 
horizon rimming the mountains was al- 
mond green, and rainbowlike “‘sun dogs” 
streaked the skies with salmon, violet and 
rose as they stood sentinel to the sun. 
There are, thank heavens (despite Mr. 
Herron’s wail in the May Ho.may), 
no hot-dog stands, no billboards and no 
gasoline stations to mar the beauty of that 
country along the Alaska Highway. Like 
all pioneer countries, Alaska demands a 
great deal. But what she gives is beyond 
comparison to her demands. Alaska lures, 
flirts and coquettes; anon she draws back 
and frowns, sulks or blasts in her fury? 


Whatever her mood, she is glorious and’ 


needs no apologia. EILEEN R. ADLER 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Small-Town Personalities 


TO ME the real fun of traveling is not so 
much in seeing the famous places and 
landmarks of a country as in discovering 
little-known facts about people and places. 
I delight in probing into the history of 
small towns. 

Each has an unusual hero, not na- 
tionally famous perhaps, but one who has 
left the imprint of a unique personality 
indelibly stamped on a smaller segment 
of the nation’s population. 

Though Great Falls, Montana, on the 
Missouri River, may be considered a 
small town by Eastern standards, it is 
Montana’s second largest (pop. 29,928). 
Great Falls derives its prosperity from a 
hydroelectric plant, but its personality 
can be traced to a cowboy who found it 
simpler to send reports to his boss in the 
form of water-color pictures than in the 
usual letter form. 

Charlie Russell, before his death, be- 
came a popular cowboy artist and sculp- 
tor, and the people of Great Falls are 
interested ~not only in preserving his 
work but also in preserving the fine 
traits of friendliness and hospitality so 
evident in his scenes of life in the early 
West. GERALD WARREN, II 

Duluth, Minn. © 
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HAMPTON BEACH 
Wide Spool Reel 
A lightweight take-apart saltwater reel — for 
surf, squidding, pier, live bait and boat fishing. 
Triple multiplying gears, oilite bearings, 
patented Thumb Bar, star drag, etc., extra 
spool, 200-yd. size ... Price $11.00. 
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BOOKS TOUR OF NEW ENGLAND 


WOULD really see New England 
books must travel like Leacock’s 
horseman, in all directions at once. 
could it be otherwise in a land 
rer than the olden isle from which it 
its name, a land with as many 
points of interest as there are 
god off Gloucester, a land that is Barrie- 
esque in the multiplicity of its charms? 
Mark Twain, enlarging on its climatic 
caprices, once said that he had set out to 
record the number of different 
kinds of weather encountered 
on a single spring day and 
had to give up after reaching 
136. Such a country defines 
the difference between those 
who count their time and those 
who make their time count. 
A Whitman is needed to chant the 
splendors of the spirit, of the scene and 
the substance of the whole of New Eng- 
land. Or perhaps that fabulous Captain 
John Smith, who named it, should chart 
the highways and treasure-ending trails 
over which one must travel really to see 
this country. For New England has al- 
ways been seven states: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and a state 
of mind. Who misses the seventh state 
may have stared, but he will not have seen. 
The New England literary traveler 
must therefore be alert as well as ener- 
getic. It isn’t enough simply to have seen 
the potatoes, the deserts, the lobsters, and 
the stern sea off Maine. One must also 
have looked into a people who can say 
with humor and philosophy: ‘We only 
got two seasons up here, July—and 
winter.” 

“Multiple, then, is the odyssey on which 
he embarks. He makes pilgrimage, via 
the picture book, to New England’s glory 
of mountain, woods and lakes, her towns, 
shrines and cities, her fishing boats and 
apple orchards, her village greens and 
white churches and sea-bitten shore. 
Journey through “place” books adds 
pliysical substance to what Morley has 
tilled “the deep riddling pleasure” of 
Camera eye and drawing board. 


What Makes Yankeedom 


Rambles down the road to yesterday, 
Via the pages of history, provide the trav- 
ler with the linking of circumstance and 
Personality that made this first American 

actually new. Finally, our bib- 
liophile adventurer browses about that 
fiction and poetry catching something 
@f the essence of the Yankee character, 
# well as the characteristic externals 
@ Yankeedom. His is traveling, then, 
through Space, Time and Spirit. 
tans may blush at the metaphor, 
but the look of New England has about it 
a Cleopatran allure. It dazzles with 
diversity. Yet it has been sung so often by 
tt laureates from Whittier on that it now 
seems all of a piece; even in pictures New 
mm sings. Little wonder, therefore, 
that it is one of the great vacation lands 
of the world. There is brawny music in 
the breeze-stirred pine, the coiling net, 
doryman’s pull into the wind, and 


Lively 
Arts 


these and a thousand things besides are 

orchestrated in lovely books of camera 

impressions comprising Samuel Cham- 
berlain’s American Landmarks Series 

(Hastings House). A quite wonderful 

fusion of photographic art and witty 

down-East commentary is achieved 
in Keith Jennison’s pair of vivid volumes, 

The Maine Idea, and Vermont is Where 

You Find It (Harcourt). 

To these must be added the compre- 
hensive and curiosity-laden 
sketchbooks of one of New 
England’s more popular ar- 
tists, Jack Frost: Harvard and 
Cambridge: A Sketch Book, 
and A Cape Cod Sketch Book 
(Coward McCann). Lest we 
seem to be overlooking Con- 

necticut’s tobacco fields, typewriter fac- 
tories and insurance tycoons, we’ll red- 
circle one more title for the picture- 
pilgrim: Charles Crane’s and Marion 
Hooper’s Life Along the Connecticut 
River (Stephen Daye). Perhaps the 
river’s maple syrupers, silversmiths and 
country storekeepers will not surprise you, 
but its modernistic barns will. And did 
you know this river is a real river, no 
trickling Yankee stream, but a culture 
builder that is 345 miles long, serving 
more than a million persons at work and 
play? 

To look at New England is not enough 
to know her. One must add other dimen- 
sions of space and time. The “place” 
books will help: river books from the 
Rivers of America Series, like Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin’s The Kennebec and 
Arthur Tourtellot’s The Charles (Rine- 
hart), state books like the WPA’s great 
Federal Guide series; and city books such 
as Lucius Beebe’s long standard and im- 
mensely readable profile of Boston, The 
Boston Legend (Appleton). 

Nor is this to take into account a 
large informal literature of local en- 


thusiasm, books such as Charles Crane’s 
Let Me Show You Vermont (Knopf); 
Elizabeth Coatsworth’s Country Neigh- 
borhood (Macmillan) with its story of 
the Maine shopkeeper who posted a 
sign reading, “Wanted: two boys the 
size of men to do the work of a pair 
of horses”; Robert Coffin’s appetizing 
cook’s tour of Maine dishes and de- 
lights (where “the moose mix with 
mackerel’): Mainstays of Maine (Mac- 


*millan); another confessed Maineiac— 


Kenneth Roberts’ Trending Into Maine 
(Little, Brown), a salty collection of 
essays on sea serpents, ship captains 
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3-PIECE BEACH ENSEMBLE 
for Your Carefree Holiday 


Two-tone combinations: Maize and Nautical Blue - Sea- 4 


1. Knee length 
beach robe: dark 
trim on 


light body. 
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3. Boxer swim 
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WALEER Saint 


Here's a new beach wear idea for 
discerning men. A complimentary trio 
interpreted by Courtleigh . . . combining 
smart style with cool comfort. Tailored 
of Wolmico Poplin and reflecting top 
notch tailoring by Ely & Walker, 


makers of quality lounge and sportswear. 


Green and Luggage - Mist Gray and Maroon 


2. Short sleeve 
beach shirt: 
matches ~ 

body of robe. 


in this fold- 
together gift container. 
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/ fascinating 
Holiday 


trips in the 


tb Faso 
Sunland 


intriguing El Paso, 


unusually interesting sights 
and thrilling things to do 
invite you to a more enjoy- 
able Holiday. There’s color- 
ful, romantic Old Mexico 
beckoning you “abroad” by 
ey simply crossing the famed 
Rio Grande at El Paso. There 
are incomparable National 
Parks and Monuments for you to visit; high, rugged 
mountains and vast desertlands to explore; the cattle 
country to give you a taste of the old west; ancient 
missions, picturesque ghost towns and deserted forts 
to add their historic fascination. 
You'll enjoy a boundless variety of 
places and activities on your Sun- 
land Holiday. 


pree— 


El Paso Southwest, other 

literature and specific information 

is yours for the asking. We'll gladly help 
with advance reservations. 


BL Fete Sunland hb 


The beautiful, venerable Cathedral 316 Sunland Bldg. El Paso, Texas 


‘Riding the range’ is a favorite 
sport with yoang and old alike. 


In every direction 


Carlsbad Caverns, the world's 
greatest underground fairyland. 





Fishing, boating, swimming add 
fun to summer vacations. 









in Chihuahua City, Old Mexico. 
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New WHIZZER Motor makes your bike 
Here's any economical, ponens a motor bike 
transportation for recreation, business, 


shopping and school. A grand new give you a from 5 to 35 miles an 
way to go wherever you want to go, our with 125 or more miles per gallon 
: of Fee. Does not interfere with normal 
pedaling of bike. 
Precision - engineered, precision - built, 
economical, trouble-free. Put a Whizzer” 
on your bike now! WHIZZER 
MOTOR CO., Pontiac 15, Mich. 


USE COUPON 


New Whizzer motor fits any standard 


. balloon-tired bike 
Factory LIST PRICE 


without changing 
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PLUS TAX 


qualities. Positive 
1F NO LOCAL DEALER, 


fingertip controls 


WHIZZER MOTOR COMPANY 
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and proper chowdering; and Cornelius 
Weygandt’s four-volume New Hampshire 
medley, latest of which is The Heart Of 
New Hampshire (Putnam): books packed 
with anecdotes, with Kipling’s “little 
things” —turkey bells, cheese presses, cov- 
ered bridges; with prose poems in trib- 
ute to Chocorua’s lofty spur, twilight 
lavendering round Sandwich way, scent 
of balsam, and cry of birds at dawn and 
dusk. 

Cornelius Weygandt is one of the re- 
corders of old ways and crafts, one of the 
laureates of the passing American scene, 
but to get the full story of New England’s 
development one must travel beyond the 
passing into the past. The passing New 
England of covered bridge and sailing 
vessel is slowly going and forever, but 
much of the New England of the past is 
present still and helps to explain such 
phenomena as Boston’s Watch and Ward 
Society, town meetin’, and the remarkable 
industrial resurgence the region experi- 
enced during the late 30’s. Yankees can 
say of the historical road along which 
they’ve traveled the same thing the old 
Maine farmer said to the city slicker who 
asked, ““‘Where’s this road go?” He looked 
up from his hoeing and said, “Don’t go 
nowhere, mister; stays right here.” 

Yet though the road may be “sot,” 
many men and ideas have traveled along 
it. Some of the most important of these 
are discussed in George Willison’s gaudy 
accountof the Pilgrims—Saints and Stran- 
gers (Reynal and Hitchcock), Ola Eliza- 
beth Winslow’s definitive biography of 
the great Puritan divine, Jonathan 
Edwards, 1703 to 1758 (Macmillan), 
Esther Forbes’ boisterous history of Paul 
Revere And The World He Lived In 
(Houghton Mifflin), Catherine Drinker 
Bowen’s triple portrait of the Holmes 
family, Yankee From Olympus (Little 
Brown), and Van Wyck Brooks’ intensely 
absorbing intellectual history of the 
whole region, with profiles and critical 
assessments of all the New England liter- 
ary gods and half-gods, The Flowering of 
New England, and Indian Summer 
(Dutton). An amazing chronicle, histori- 
cal, literary, social, political, intellectual, 
is implicit in these few major modern 
titles, all the more amazing when one 
considers that, large as the area seems in 
the exploring, it is relatively a tiny part 
of the world’s surface, with only about 
two per cent of the land of the United 
States within its borders. Yankees have 
always been spare talkers and great 
doers, going on Wilson Mizner’s theory 
that “a good listener is not only popular 
everywhere, but after a while he knows 
something.” 

Doers have and still maintain a lus- 
trous and lusty literary tradition in New 
England from Yale and Brown way up 
to Harvard and Bowdoin, and though it 
is impossible here to dilate on their dis- 
tinctions, one must at least call the roll of 
those whose fiction and poetry are today 
quintessentializing the scene and soul of 
the region: among the novelists Kenneth 
Roberts, John Marquand, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, Frederic Van de Water, 


Mary Ellen Chase and Ben Ames Wil- [ 


liams; among the poets Robert Frost, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Robert Hillyer 
and Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
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All steel, bronze 10” high, 934" 
finish. Beautiful diameter, weight 
clear tone. 


15 lbs. (approx.) 
Unique. Useful. For farms, estates, 
summer homes, boats and game 
rooms. Ideal as war memorials and 
gifts. Quantity limited. 

$12.50 each, plus $1.00 shipping 
charges. Send check with order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DAVID J. CRANE 


126 HAZEL ST., KITTANNING, PA. 
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ANOEING 


LAKE GEORGE 


and \ts Islands «¢«s 


CAMP ON STATE OWNED ISLANDS 
Complete Outfits Rented : v 
Consisting of Canoe, Tent,2 Cots, Kitchen Uten- JM 
sils, Axe, Lan- 
tern, etc., suffi- 
cient for 2 people. 


*25 S"sercens 
*15 oc. 
Writefor Booklet“DA” 

Landing, N. 








SUMMER TOURS 


Go to Mexico, Guatemala or Hawaii where 
the summer weather is delightful. Trips by 
air to Guatemala or Hawaii and air or auto 
to Mexico. Write FRED L. HASKETT 
TRAVEL SERVICE, 211 N. St. Paul St., 
Dallas 1, Texas, for free folders. We are 
Bonded travel agents. 
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Several volumes, of course, could be 
written on this subject, but let us not tire 
the traveler before he composes himself 
inhis favorite armchair and sets eye—and 
with it mind and spirit—to roving, to 
ygcationing in print. Even though we 
know how abbreviated is this literary 


odyssey, still let us not try to carve too 
much on the head of the pin. As one wise 
Yankee once expressed it: “Talk is fine, 
but with friendly communicants silence 
is better. After a time one good taciturn 
deserves another.” The time is now. 
—Charles Lee. 





BEHIND THE SCENES IN HOLLYWOOD 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in her movie career, 
Bette Davis plays a dual role in Stolen 
Life—a bad sister and a good sister. In 
the film one sister is seen lighting the 
other’s cigarette, touching the other’s 
shoulders, or standing behind the other. 
To create these two sisters required not 
only a split screen but five Bettes—Bette 
herself, two doubles, and two stand-ins. 
Two stand-ins were required because the 
two sisters wear different clothes. 

Almost any day on the Warner lot 
while the picture was being shot, you 
were apt to run across five Bette Davises, 
all with bangs, all going somewhere in a 
hurry. Now Hollywood has always liked 
Bette Davis. One Bette is a dynamo. 
But five—whew! “‘We got in everybody’s 
hair,” Bette laughed. “‘All five of us.” 


Dance Reflections 


THOUGH IT TOOK five Bette Davises to 
make two appear in Stolen Life, it took 
only three Fred Astaires to make ten in 
Blue Skies—F red himself, one double and 
one stand-in. In the film Fred drops 
down into a room which has two mir- 
rored doors and there does a series of 
dance steps in which he is mimicked by 
arear chorus of four Astaires and a front 
chorus of five. As a movie-goer, you see ten 
Astaires for the price of one, 

Although Paramount gives you a mir- 
rored effect in this Puttin’ on the Ritz 
number, the trick isn’t really done with 
mirrors, but with drawings on celluloid 
mats and a screen split ten ways. First, 





Fred Astaire did the steps in three posi- 
Hons, one to give the effect of Fred him- 
self danc ing, another to indicate rear 
chorus, and a third to show the front one. 


¢ iim was then run on a screen in 


the special photographic-effects depart- 
ment. Here artists, working under Gordon 
Jennings, made drawings on celluloid 
sheets of the dancing figures. All together, 
4000 drawings were made, for mats had 
to be pre 


pared not only of Astaire but 





also for the curtains and doors in the 
room where he danced. Each of these 
drawings was then inked in. All of these 
sheets were finally rephotographed. 

And in Blue Skies we not only have the 
Puttin’ on the Ritz number qualifying 
among the neatest photographic tricks of 
the year, but also the most difficult rou- 





tine, according to Hermes Pan, the dance 
director. This most difficult dance is the 
Heat Wave number, in which Fred had to 
do some very fast footwork on a narrow 
bridge. The script calls for him to fall 
from the bridge—the result of several 
drinks too many. So-o-o, Fred had to do 
this very fast dance number as though he 
were really tipsy. 

Fred fell only a few feet into a built-up 
mattress, while a double accustomed to 
doing falls was shown in the long shots. 
But Fred himself had to do his steps on a 
structure sixteen feet in the air and only 
five feet wide. ““Only a handful of dancers 
could have done it,’”’ Hermes Pan told me. 
“It was a very fast dance with lots of 
pirouettes and rhythmic moves combin- 
ing both ballet and tap. We shot the 
scene eight times. Several times I was 
afraid Fred might really slip and fall.” 

This is the last motion picture in which 
he will appear, Fred says. 


Vacation Themes 


YOU CAN LOOK for more shorts with vaca- 
tion themes in the theaters this month. 
Warners’ expects to release Beach Days, 
showing life among the younger set at 
St. Petersburg Beach, Florida; Canadian 
Sports, covering the range of sports in Can- 
ada; Hawaiian Memories, showing Hawaii 
as it used to be and as it will be again; and 
Ranch in White. This last short deals with 
the ranch in northern Nebraska where 
all the arimals are white. 


Pigeons and Planes 


THE SEARCHING WIND shows Paris, Berlin, 
Madrid and Rome before the war. These 
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FIND HEALTH ALONG THE WAY 


WITH A COLUMBIA 


Everywhere people are discovering that bicycling is not 
invigorating exercise but a new kind of adventure in living 


only 


way of travel that offers great rewards in health, relaxation and 


companionship. 


Cycling groups are being formed all over the country. More 
and more people of all ages are enjoying vacations on wheels. 
You see them gay and carefree along the scenic routes... at 


the shore . . . on the country lanes. 


Join in the fun! You'll find COLUMBIAS first choice among 
real bicycle enthusiasts. Nothing can match a COLUMBIA for 
beauty, comfort, smooth operation and stamina. Several smartly 
styled lightweight tourist and balloon-tire models are avail- 
able now... Write us for the name of your COLUMBIA dealer. 


THE WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Westfield, Mass. 
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foreign scenes were shot on sound stages 
at Paramount. For a love scene on the 
crest of a hill in the suburbs of Rome, 
Roman columns had to be reconstructed 
in Paramount’s plaster shop, then aged 
with sienna. Pigeons and cats were hired 
from an animal trainer to wander among 
the supposed ruins. Cats and pigeons in 
real Roman ruins live peacefully together, 
but the ones hired for the picture didn’t 
make friends. It was the assistant di- 
rector’s task to keep the peace between 
pigeons and cats for this Hal Wallis pro- 
duction. 

Also in The Searching Wind you'll 
have a glimpse of a plane on Le Bour- 
get Field in France. Such planes are 
constructed in studio carpentry shops 
and look authentic, but are hollow shells. 
When a plane must fly, then one is hired. 
For planes arriving and departing, stock 
shots are customarily used. 


Director’s Problems 


CLOAK AND DAGGER, directed by Fritz 
Lang, offers scenes of Switzerland, Italy 
and Yugoslavia. These are managed by 
the studio studying stock shots taken in 
those countries, in order to send its own 
companies on location to areas in the 
United States resembling them. Fritz 
Lang told me of some of his problems. 
For his scenes in the Swiss mountains, he 
will send a company to the High Sierras. 
Before it goes on location, he and the script 
writers must decide what season the Swiss 
scenes cover, in order to know whether or 
not they can shoot the Sierras when there 
is still snow in the mountains. Lang him- 
self is familiar with the Swiss Alps through 
his skiing there in his European days. 
For his scenes in Yugoslavia, Lang 








would like to do his shooting on some 
beach with a rugged shoreline, but says 
there is one disadvantage. “You can 
record voices well, because the sound of 
the ocean interferes.” 

Cloak and Dagger will be a picture 
geared to the adult. Fritz Lang is con. 
temptuous of the conventional theory that 
pictures should be made for twelve-year. 
old mentalities. “American audiences are 
extremely intelligent,” he says, “but some 
of the producers have the mentalities of 
twelve-year-olds.” 

He has on occasion been years ahead of 
his time. As an instance, in 1929 he used 
facts obtained from the scientists who 
later developed German vengeance weap- 
ons V-1 and V-2 to produce a picture 
dealing with a rocket flight to the moon. 
So accurately were the principles behind 
rocket flight shown that when the Nazis 
came into power they confiscated all 
copies of it. 


Jewels and Furs 


THE STRANGE WOMAN, based on Ben Ames 
Williams’ book, deals with a Jezebel in 
Bangor, Maine, in the nineteenth century. 

Irving Sindler, the prop man, always 
manages to get his name in his pictures 
In The Strange Woman he found three 
places to insert it: a pew in the church 
(he placed the name I. Sindler over it), 
the Sindler warehouse on the wharf set 
and an ad in the general store. 

In the 1820’s and 1830’s, women in 
mourning wore not only black dresses 
but black mourning jewelry. Antique 
jewelry in keeping with the period was 
designed from ebony for Hedy Lamarr by 
a Los Angeles jewelry firm. 

— Dora Albert. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON MIKES AND MEN 


A YOUNG VETERAN in New York City gets 
his Army uniform out of the storeroom 
and boards the train for Fort McPherson. 
He’s not going to re-enlist; he’s going to a 
separation center to be honorably dis- 
charged—for the third time. Only the 
commanding officer of the post and the 
general of the Army Service Forces know 
that he is traveling under a fictitious 
name and carrying faked orders which 
they prepared. Another veteran who has 
long since graduated from college en- 
rolls as a freshman at Rutgers. Others, 
already employed, go through prelimi- 
naries of job hunting, another poses as a 
neurasthenic case in a veterans’ hospital. 

These men are not investigating for 
G2 or the FBI; they are conducting re- 
search for a radio show—Assignment 


Home. This Saturday-afternoon series of 


dramatizations on the problems of re- 
turning servicemen is produced by CBS 
in collaboration with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Because producer Bob 
Heller (the thrice-discharged soldier), 
and research director Milton Meltzer are 
convinced that personal investigation is a 
necessary preparation for the writing of 
such a program, they have not confined 
their sleuthing to the libraries. Supple- 
menting factual evidence readily avail- 
able, they draw upon their numerous 


sessions of shooting the breeze with other 
veterans to authenticate the emotional 
truth of their stories. 


For Sportsmen Only 


DOES THE AGE of fish affect its flavor? 
Does a deer have six ears? Thirty thou- 
sand such questions are received each 
week by the Fishing and Hunting Club 
of the Air. They are sent in by sportsmen 
who are not trying to stump the experts— 
Dave Newell, Jim Hurley and John High- 
tower—but are simply seeking straight 
answers. Writers of the fifteen questions 
used on the program are given such 
highly prized equipment as fishing rods, 
reels, outboard motors, guns, hunting 
coats, field glasses, boat trailers and 
watches. 

Once in a while answers to questions 
will expose the falsity of popular legends, 
such as the one about mother snake 
swallowing their young for protection 
When that happens every listener who® 
a friend of a friend reported to have see® 





such goings-on then joins in the fray 
controversial correspondence. The © 
perts never climb out on a limb, howevet 
and, having previously checked with 
other wildlife authorities, they are 

stocked with ammunition of facts before 
firing away at some fancy bit of folklore. 
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LAMBERT BROTHERS 


Neighborly Jewelers since 1877 


LEXINGTON at 60th STREET, N.Y. 21, N.Y 














NO SLIPS ON MOTOR TRIPS 


It's easy to miss directions on strange 
highways or city streets—unless you 
drive with a HULL STREAMLINE 
AUTOMOBILE COMPASS. Accepted 

of motorists. Saves miles of 
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JACKSON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


HOTEL — CABANA & COUNTRY CLUB 
GOLF COURSE — SWIMMING POOL 
Tennis—Fishing—Dancing—Shows 
EXCELLENT AMERICAN PLAN CUISINE 
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They’re carefree and casual, they’re the 
footwear that steps out of the crowd. 
You'll Play in ’em, you'll Loaf in ’em, 


and deftly crafted like Navajo mocca- 
sins, they’re made of soft durable 
leather with concealed platform and 
_ ankle tie for perfect fit. Wear ’em with 
y questio the collar up or down. Order your regu- 
* legends lar shoe size in Dovegrey, Desert Gold, 

Beige, or Midnight Black. 
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of folklore. 


The show is broadcast by ABC on 
Wednesday evenings at 8:30. 


Make Believe 


IN THE SIXTEEN YEARS that Nila Mack has 
been writing and directing Let’s Pretend, 
the Saturday-morning story series for 
children, sort of a Walt Disney on the 
air, the program has received enough 
certificates of award to paper the walls of 
a studio. Miss Mack, who casts her 
dramatizations of ageless fairy tales with 
child actors, has a word of advice for 
parents who are overanxious about de- 
veloping talent in their youngsters. She 
thinks that children who are allergic to 
performing should be spared from adult 
pressure no matter how subtle it may be. 
On the other hand, those with a natural 
inclination to act need no parental spur; 
somehow or other they will always find 
a way to wheedle their way into the class 
play, recite for company, or sell tickets 
for pins to neighboring kids for their own 
cellar theatricals. 

Miss Mack also has a word of assurance 
for mothers and fathers who would like 
to tell their children fairy stories but are 
concerned with some of the cautions im- 
posed by child psychologists. She points 
out that adults have bridge games, golf, 
movies, fiction and countless other means 
of escaping from the realities of their daily 
routine, and asks why children should not 
be given a chance to escape from theirs. 
In editing the ancient fairy stories, how- 
ever, Miss Mack goes along with the psy- 
chologists to the extent of not allowing her 
giants to devour or even nibble little boys 
and girls. 

Certain requests are so frequent that 
Miss Mack can easily name America’s 
favorite stories: Cinderella, Sleeping 
Beauty, Beauty and the Beast, Rumpel- 
stiltskin, and Jack and the Beanstalk. 


The Diplomacy of Direction 


HANK BOORAEM, young director of ABC’s 
Radio Hall of Fame, has no trouble han- 
dling the parade of stars that step before 
his microphone on successive Sunday 
evenings. Perhaps this is because he 
never directs over the talk-back from the 
control room, but goes down to the stage 
and makes his suggestions in private. 

He reports that famous radio person- 
alities are always eager to have the 
director anticipate audience reaction and 
are never unwilling to change their tim- 
ing or interpretation of a line. Once 
agreement has been reached in rehearsal, 
he knows there will be no impromptu 
deviations during the broadcast. It is 
this predictability of performance that 
distinguishes the true professional from 
the amateur, who, under the strain of 
audience response, is apt to behave in 
strange and unexpected ways. 

Booraem appreciates the nonfamous 
members of his cast. Instead of stealing a 
scene from a less mike-wise movie star, 
these regular supporting players employ 
countless tricks of the trade to build his 
performance up to the level of audience 
expectation.~ No one realizes just how and 
when they do this; no one, that is, but the 
director. Since he’s the one who will 
select actors for roles in the future, that’s 
all right with them. 

—Robert 7. Cadigan 
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FREE MAPS AND GUIDES 
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i New, Amazing 


Coleman 
‘G.I. Pocket 


STOVE 


@ Now this new streamlined 
civilian model of the famous 
Coleman Military Burner that 
was the war-time favorite of our 
fighters all over the world is 
being allocated to dealers as 
rapidly as possible. If your dealer 
does not have the Coleman 
“G. L” Pocket Stove now, ask 
him again soon. 





Ready for Fun—Anywhere You Go! 


Ready for instant use—for cooking, heating 
drinks, purifying water. It’s the perfect pal for 
hunting, fishing and camping trips. Fine for heat 
and cooking in a duck blind or tent. Ideal 
for vacations and motor journeys... for 
bicycle, canoe and hiking jaunts... for 
picnics and backyard snack parties. Many 
uses around the home. 












Easy to carry as a quart size can of food. 
Only 8% inches high; 4% inches in diam- 
eter. Slip it into the pocket of your hunting 
coat...glove compartment of your car... 
corner of the picnic basket. Burns any kind 
of gasoline—white or leaded. Telescoping 
case makes two handy cooking utensils. 
Quality built for long, 
trouble-free service. Ask 
your dealer about the 
Coleman “G. L.”’ Pocket 


Stove. You’ll want one! 





Write for Free Pictorial Folder 


showing and describing the many 
unusual features and uses of this 
little ““‘G. 1.” Pocket Stove. Ad- 


dress nearest office below. 


America’s Greatest Outdoor Light 


An instant-lighting Coleman Floodlight Lantern is essential 


winds can’t put it out. Safe—can’t spill fuel even if tipped 
over. 3 models—1 and 2 mantles. Get one from your dealer. 


THE COLEMAN COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. 257-H, Wichita 1, Kans. 
Philadelphia 8, Pa. (Terminal Commerce Building) 
Los Angeles 54, Calif, Honolulu, T. H. 
Toronto, Can, 
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Service 


THE OUTPOURING of tourists 
in all sections of the country 
is in full flood with the com- 
ing of July. Hoxmay Service 
for the past month has reflected the 
stepped-up vacation spirit of the nation, 
with questions coming in from literally 
every part of the country. Readers want 
to know everything from what to wear in 
Scotland to how to get to South America 
on fifty dollars. 

If you have questions, address your 
letters to Hotmpay Service, Public Ledger 
Building, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
Please enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope and allow about three weeks for 
mail deliveries and handling. 


European Voyages 


Q. My husband and I plan to leave for Europe 
on business about the first of September. We 
expect to spend about five or six weeks in 
London. We want to visit Scotland and after 
that expect to spend our vacation in Switzer- 
land, coming back about the first of November. 
We have never been abroad ‘and I wonder if we 
will need dinner clothes in London and aboard 
ship? What would be the basic things to take? 
C.W\S., Syracuse, N.Y. 


A. The clothing you will need in England 
and Scotland in the fall will be similar to 
that required for New York late autumn 
wear. Days and evenings will be cool. 
Suits with or Without topcoats or other 
wraps will be practical. You will un- 
doubtedly want to have one or two street- 
length dresses suitable for luncheon, tea, 
and dinner wear. Evening clothes are 
worn often at London theaters and res- 
taurants. It is not absolutely necessary, 
but it would be well to be prepared with 
at least one formal outfit. Aboard ship 
you will probably not dress formally. 
Luxury ocean travel has not been re- 
instated. 

Remember to take comfortable walk- 
ing shoes, a raincoat, and umbrella. Be 
sure to provide in advance for all your 
needs while abroad, as you probably 
won’t be able to make purchases of even 
all the necessities over there. 


Q. I would like to book steamship passage for a 
trip of two or three months to Italy. Please tell 
me how to go about arranging the trip and how 
much it will cost . P.O., New York 


A. Regulations governing foreign travel 
are changing constantly. A booklet giving 
as specific information as possible is being 
sent you. ; 
We suggest that you get in touch with 
the Passport Agent division of the De- 
partment of State at the International 
Building, Rockefeller Center, or in the 


Subtreasury Building branch office, both 
in New York City. Ingeneral, trips abroad 
are limited to those with compelling 
business or family reasons. 

The American Export Lines are Oper- 
ating ships to Italy under the authority of 
the War Shipping Administration. Steam. 
ship lines can book only one-way Passage 
from this country. The ships carry about 
ten passengers and the one-way rate js 
$200, plus thirty dollars Federal Tax 
Arrangements for your return 
trip must be made in Italy. 


Q. I am interested in making atrip 
to Vienna, Austria, and would like 
information on travel conditions, | 
expect to go to Paris first. 
H.A.B., Amarillo, Tex. 


A. Austria will be one of the last Euro. 
pean countries where travel will be per- 
mitted, due to its long occupation by the 
Germans, and other economic and social 
factors. To obtain the necessary passport 
you must satisfy the officials of the pass. 
port division of the State Department 
that your trip would be in accord with 
present policy. You might write the pass- 
port division in Washington, D.C., ex- 
plaining the purpose of your journey and 
requesting their advice. 


Northeastern Motoring 


Q. I would like a few suggestions as to where a 
couple might enjoy a vacation along the route 
between New York and Buffalo on a motor trip 
from the East back to Michigan. 

R.E.L., Detroit 


A. The state of New York offers an un- 
usual diversity of interesting and beauti- 
ful vacation possibilities. Many of the 
sites are located near the route you will 
travel. 

There are many delightful spots in 
the Finger Lakes section and a little 
farther north. Easily accessible are Lake 
George, Lake Placid, Lake Champlain, 
and Lake Saranac, in the Adirondacks. 

Outstanding resorts, hotels, and accom- 
modations of all kinds are offered in each 
of these regions. 

We are having two booklets, “Guide 
to Northern New York” and “Guide to 
Western and Central New York,” sent 
to you by the New York State Publicity 
Department, Albany. 


Those Western Distances 


Q. We are planning a trip to San Francis 
where my husband will spend four days at 4 
convention. We can be away three weeks. What 
do you suggest as an interesting, inexpensitt 
vacation in California? What about Y osemate 
National Park? We like to fish, hike ant 
R.A.C., Knoxville, Tenn. 


A. Yosemite is an excellent choice for the 
few days you will have remaining of your 
three weeks after you have allowed for 
driving and convention time. You might 
also consider some of the inns or resorts 
in the Lake Tahoe region or Sequoia 
National Park. All will fit your specific 
tions. If you will let us know w hich area 
particularly appeals to you, we can have 
accommodation lists sent to you so that 


motor. 


you can arrange for reservations well ! 
advance. 

, S t 
Q. For some time I have been planmng ° 


arrange an automobile trip to Yellowstone Ne 
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tional Park for my parents. Could we include 
the Grand Canyon? Dad has only two weeks, 
and I don’t want to tire him and my mother with 
too much fast driving. A.E.W., Chicago. 


A. Your trip by car from Chicago to 
Yellowstone, then to the Grand Canyon 
and return, would be more than 4000 
miles of driving, making some allowance 
for sight-seeing jaunts. A road map of the 
United States will show you that you 
have chosen two rather widely separated 
points, which makes a strenuous motor 
trip. You might prefer to do Yellowstone 
this year and make the southern loop 
trip some other time. 

For persons who want to make such 
a trip by train, the American Express 
Company plans two-week circle tours, 
including Yellowstone and Grand Canyon 
among other interesting points. Consult 
the office of that company in your city 
for details. 


Q. I want to drive to Chicago and back. Will 
you please suggest routes for me, and help me 
plan overnight stops on the way? 

A.R.Y., Boston. 


A. U.S. Highway 20 will take you directly 
west through Massachusetts and New 
York state, then along the south side of 
Lake Erie and into Chicago. Or you can 
follow U.S. 20 to Buffalo, New York, and 
then travel through Ontario on Pro- 
vincial Highway No. 2 or 3 into Detroit. 
From there U.S. 112 connects with Chi- 
cago. 

Still another variation would be to 
take the overnight boat ferry from Buffalo 
to Detroit. The excursion would afford a 
relaxing interlude from your constant 
driving. We are having a schedule of this 
steamer service mailed to you from the 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Com- 
pany. Distances between overnight stops 
will be governed by length of time you 
wish to spend each day on the road, but 
plan to stop early to engage hotel room or 
auto court before they are all filled. Don’t 
forget to bring along birth certificates, 
or naturalization papers to get back into 
the United States, if you choose the 
Canadian trip. 


Marriage Problems 


Q. I am to be married in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and my husband and I will then return to my 
home town of Norfolk, Virginia, two weeks 
later. We have tentative plans to do what 
sight-seeing we can on the trip home. We 
would like to visit New Orleans, which would 
represent the maximum amount of driving we 
would want to do. Can you tell us about 
routes? T.K., Norfolk, Va. 


A. A delightful, leisurely motor tour 
south could include the Ozark Moun- 
tains and Hot Springs National Park in 
Arkansas. Then you might drive south 
along the east bank of the Mississippi 
through Vicksburg and Natchez to Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans. Your return 
trip might be through the Great Smoky 
and Blue Ridge Mountain areas. Or, 
after your New Orleans visit, you might 
drive east along the Gulf Coast on U.S. 
90 to Biloxi, Mobile, and even continue 
to Savannah and Charleston on the East 
coast. The distance from Des Moines to 





New Orleans is approximately 1300 miles 











Of on a Holiday 





The last bag is packed...they can leave 
with perfect peace of mind...they have 
attended to everything, and most im- 
portant, their insurance agent has seen 


that they are provided with a 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE 
PERSONAL PROPERTY FLOATER. 


Before you start off on your vacation, it 
will pay you to ask your insurance rep- 
resentative for this all-important cover- 
age. You then can go anywhere, safe in 
the knowledge that should fire or bur- 


glars visit your home while you are on 


vacation ... or should you lose any of 


your belongings anywhere in the world 
...the NEW HAMPSHIRE FIRE stands 


ready to reimburse you promptly. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
xk *k * 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 
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One fleeting second and a sail and a 
picture are gone with the wind. For 
pictures like this, when quick action 
counts, the twin-lens Argoflex is ideal. 
It is fast to sight. The big, full-size 
view finder assures that. Composition 
is aligned in a jiffy—because you see 
the picture as your Argoflex will take it. 

You can follow the action by simply 
looking in your view finder instead of 
at your subject. You bring your sub- 
ject into sharp, clear focus with a 
twist of the wrist. When your view 
finder shows you the picture you want, 
snap it—and you've got it! 

See this new twin-lens Argoflex at 
your camera store today. And as you 
turn that coupled focusing ring and 
watch the image sharpen in the view 
finder, remember that here in your 
hand is the camera you can count on 
for pictures you'll be proud of—both 
color and black and white. 


America’s First Twin-Lens Camera 


- - canvas, perhaps, 





but not the picture 
you use argofsLlex 


ARGOFLEX MEANS: 1. Better composition, with 
no cropping; 2. Better framing, with no tilt- 
ing; 3. Exact focusing, with no blurring. All 
because Argoflex method shows you the pic- 
ture before, and while you take it. Film size: 
120 or 620. Shutter speed up to 1-200th. Lens: 
f 4.5. Focusing range: 314 feet to infinity. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Actual size view 
shows here. You 
see what the 
camera takes 


Synchronized 
matched lenses 
one focuses 

the other “takes” 
the picture 





including side trips; from New Orleans to 
Norfolk about another 1250 miles, by the 
long route. 


Q. My fiancée lives in Salt Lake City and she 
and I plan to meet at her parents’ home at Fack- 
son, Mississippi, to be married. What are the 
regulations there about applying for marriage 
licenses and how much time must we allow for 
getting the papers? 
H.J.C., Trenton, N.7. 

A. Marriage licenses in Mississippi are 
issued on a county basis. The fee is $3. 
There is no waiting period or law requir- 
ing a medical examination at the present. 


Clothes for Tokyo 


Q. My husband is stationed in Tokyo and I 
hope to join him before many months. Would 
you give me information on the kinds of clothes I 
will need and what kind of climate I will find 
there? B.M.N., Charlotte, N.C. 


A. As Tokyo is quite far fiorth the winters 
are cold—but it is very hot in summer. 
For that reason you must plan your cloth- 
ing for almost all types of weather, de- 
pending upon how long you will be there. 
Take a very warm coat. For summer your 
lightest clothes will be needed. Sturdy, 
practical things will be most useful. Wash- 
able things for summer will eliminate try- 
ing to have things dry cleaned. With the 
exception of Post Exchange supplies, 
you won’t be able to buy any clothes, 
and small personal articles, cosmetics 
and luxuries of all kinds are extremely 
scarce and high-priced. 


Oregon Fishing Guide 


Q. Is there any good fishing guide published for 
Oregon? F.F., Salt Lake City. 


A. The Oregon State Highway Commis- 
sion, Salem, Oregon, publishes an ex- 
cellent book on fishing in the state. We 
have asked them to mail a copy to you. 


Latin American Tours 


Q. I read in Hotway that tours have already 
started for South America. Please tell me 
where I can obtain information about such 
trips. E.J.H., Harrisburg, Pa. 


A. The tours are air cruises operated by 
the American Express Company. The 
itinerary covers more than 4300 miles and 
includes stops at Guatemala City, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and 
RiodeJaneiro. Such trips take one month. 
Delta Line, operating out of New Orleans, 
plans forty-seven-day round-trip luxury 
cruises to Buenos Aires. A week’s stop in 
that city will be featured and sight-seeing 
stops made in other ports. 


Q. Can you give me information for a trip to 

Guatemala? What are airplane rates from De- 

troit? Can you also give me hotel rates? 
L.A.L., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A. Airplane rates are: Detroit to Mexico 
City, via American Air Lines, $101; and 
from Mexico City to Guatemala City, via 
Pan American Airways, fifty-seven dol- 
lars. That does not include the fifteen- 
per-cent Federal tax. Round-trip rates 
are twice the one-way fares, less ten per 
cent. 

Typical hotel rates with meals are: 
Gran Hotel, $3.50 and up; Astoria, $3.50 
and up; Palace, $5; Rex, $3; Hotel Pan 


American, $3.50; and Pension Gerault, 
$3 and up. 


Farm Week Ends 


Q. Where can our family spend an inexpensig 
week end (my husband, myself, and our ty, 
boys, nine and four ) where there is good fishing, 
or a farm? We would like the convenience of 
modern bathroom facilities. Do you know of 
such a place a short distance from Philadelphia? 
B.S., Philadelphia. 


A. We have asked the Pennsylvania De. 
partment of Commerce at Harrisburg to 
send you the booklet, “Fishing Accommo- 
dations in Pennsylvania.” It lists hotels, 
resorts, tourist homes and private farms, 
by counties. There are many such vaca- 
tion areas throughout the entire state, 


Formal Sea Island 


Q. I am going down to The Cloisters at Sea 
Isiand, Georgia, for my vacation. Should I take 
long dresses for dinner and dances, or will Sports 
clothes be all right? Are tennis, golf, riding and 
swimming privileges included in-the rates, or are 
they extras? M.L.R., Manchester, N.H. 


A. The Cloisters is one of the few resorts 
where you will want to be formally 
dressed for dinner and dancing. As for 
recreational activities, there is no fee for 
pool or surf bathing, but greens fees are 
$3 a day, riding is $2.50 the first hour and 
$2 an hour thereafter, and the tennis- 
court charge is fifty cents an hour. 


Bermuda and Nassau 


Q. I want to take a boat trip to Bermuda, or | 
may go to Miami and take the boat over to 
Nassau. Will you please tell me what kind of 
accommodations are offered and the length of 
each trip. What are the prices, including meals? 
C.H., Harrisburg, Pa. 


A. A wide range of accommodations is 
offered for the Bermuda trip. You can get 
anything from a berth in a three-person 
cabin to a private room with bath. Mini- 
mum round-trip rates from New York 
are $80 per person, plus fifteen-per-cent 
Federal tax, and all meals aboard ship 
are included in the fare. Furness ships 
take three nights for the trip; Alcoa ships, 
two nights. 

The Clarke Steamship Company ships 
leave Miami at 5 o’clock on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday afternoons and 
arrive in Nassau at 9 o’clock the next 
morning. Comfortable accommodations 
for the overnight trip are afforded. Meals 
are included in the round-trip fare o 
$35, plus the fifteen-per-cent Federal tax. 


Interest in Cartography 


Q. I am interested in the technical problems 
of cartography, and would like some help 
how to begin a collection of material. 


© F.. Casper, Wyo. 


A. A series of books and folders, which 
can be purchased from the Superintem 
dent of Documents, United States Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washingt 
D.C., will give you an excellent stat 
The series includes publications of t 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Geolog 
cal Survey. There are three which would 
probably interest you. They are: “Car 
tography, review and guide for construc: 
tion and use of maps and charts” ($1.00); 
“Tables for polyconic projection of =P 
and lengths of terrestrial arcs of meridiat 
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Special 


Holiday 


cartographs! 


Now ready—the beautiful, full- 
color cartographs you've ad- 
mired in HOLIDAY! 


These picture-maps appeared 
in the March, April and June 
issues of HOLIDAY. Each re- 
production is printed on high- 
gloss paper on one large page, 
ready to frame. They will be 
mailed to you prepaid inacard- 
board tube, not folded or cut. 


Colorful, decorative, authen- 
tic. Perfect for— 


FRAMING LIVING ROOM 
MOUNTING DEN 

SCREENS PORCH 
LAMPSHADES LIBRARIES 
WASTEBASKETS CLASSROOMS 


CHILDREN’S ROOMS 


I5¢ sor one 
3 for 25¢ 





Holiday Service 
Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


T enclose.......... (stamps or coin) 


for the following reproductions 
(1Sc each, 3 for 25c—Please order 
by number.) 


Hol 101: Spring Wildflowers ........ 
Hol 102: Indian Lore . . papers 
Hol 103: National Parks — 


Total Number ........ 
SER Re eee 
ERS 
Ti 
SRS Zone......State.......... 








and parallels based upon Clarke’s refer- 
ence spheroid of 1866” (40c); and “Study 
of map projections in general ”(10c). 


Williamsburg Inn 


Q. Is the Williamsburg Inn again open to the 
public? P. B., New Haven, Conn. 


A. The Williamsburg Inn has been re- 
turned to civilian use, and is once more 
featuring its Sunday-night buffet suppers, 
with other services and facilities. 


Seeks Vacation Change 


Q. A friend and I have always spent our vaca- 
tions at the shore. We would like a suggestion 
for a different kind of two weeks this year. We 
like a resort where people are friendly and con- 
genial, and enjoy riding and dancing. 

L. C., Albany, N.Y. 


A. How would you like to try a dude 
ranch? At ranches it is usually easy to get 
acquainted, and special activities—bar- 
becues, riding trips, dances, and so forth— 
are often planned to provide congenial 
entertainment. 

We have asked Mr. William P. Gunn 
of the Eastern Dude Ranchers Associ- 
ation, Times Building, New York, to send 
you folders and information about dude 
ranches in your area. 


Clothes in Reno 


Q. I am going to Reno, Nevada, in August and 
will stay two months. What clothes should I 
take? My wardrobe now has everything from 
cotton shorts to evening gowns. Particularly, 
what about my fur coat? 

M. N., Cincinnati 


A. Renoisa casual place, generally speak- 
ing. This is especially true of ranches and 
resorts in its Carson Valley and other 
near-by sections. 

If you go to one of the ranches you 
will likely want Western riding clothes, 
bathing and sun suits, depending on 
your sports interests. 

In Reno itself, sports clothes are popu- 
lar; slacks, suits and cool dresses will be 
useful. You should take the fur coat for 
September evenings. You will probably 
want at least one dinner and one evening 
dress for social engagements at hotels or 
night clubs. 


Advance Reservations 


Q. How can I make advance hotel reservations 
as I drive across the country this summer? 
It won’ t be possible to know far ahead of time in 
which cities I will be stopping. Are any lists 
available that might help? 

L. S. M., Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Hotel lists, with prices, are published 
for distribution by Chambers of Com- 
merce of most large cities. Copies can be 
obtained by writing in advance. 

Also, the American Hotel Association 
publishes a large directory entitled Hotel 
Red Book. This lists hotels in principal 
cities and towns in this country (Canada, 
Mexico, and the West Indies too). Rates 
are indicated for most. Reference copies 
of the Red Book are available at desks of 
most large hotels. 

Some hotels are members of a chain or 
group of affiliated hotels. If so, they can 
arrange accommodations at member ho- 
tels in other cities. Inquire about this 
service as you check in or out of one hotel 
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“U-TURN” 
FLEXIBILITY 
Perfect Support 
Without Confinement 


Marine brown saddle made from tan storm cclf leather. “U-Turn” 
Flexibility for slipper comfort. Allen Edmonds styling for fashion-wise 
smartness. You get these features, plus: famous Osteo-path-ik Nailess 
Construction—which means ‘‘no breaking in.”” 
Shown: “The Saddle” at $11.00 ($11.50 West of Rockies). See Allen Edmonds 
dealer or order direct. Send for booklet, “The Shoe of Tomorrow,” Dept. H Y. 


See Classified Telephone Directory under Allen Edmonds for dealer. 


ALLEN EDMONDS 


BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 








WEATHER 


LOWERING SKIES are inexact omens of 
the weather for mariners as well 
as for land-locked thousands, news of 
tomorrow's weather is flashed — 
at a glance from Airguide Weather 
Instruments sensitive, accurate, 
decorative barometers whose informative 


dials post advance warnings 
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Cool, pine-scented breezes in this unspoiled western wonderland invite you to 
vacation in the highest mountains east of the Rockies. Good highways will waft you 
on a magic carpet of adventure as you tour beautiful Custer State Park or pause in 
awe before Gutzon Borglum’s mighty monument of Democracy— Mt. Rushmore. 

Scaling Mt. Harney, thrilling to the natural ae of Cathedral Spires and The 
Need . Visiting ray! historic sites and attending outstanding western shows 
and pageants are but a few of the many pleasures unique to South Dakota's Black Hills. 

Colorful spacious skies and pine-filtered sunshine lend a fairy-like enchantment to 
the natural beauty of this Land of Infinite Variety. 


Outdoor sports . . . golfing, swimming, riding, touring, boat- 
ing, hiking and fishing . . . they're more fun in the cool, invigorating 
atmosphere of this mile-and-a-half-high playland! And there are 
no mosquitoes to spoil your complete pleasure as you blissfully relax 
at the end of each fun-filled day. 


~ 
Mr. A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director s 


ity 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
Pierre, South Dakota 


Mr. Pankow: Please send me an interesting, illustrated FREE 
— that tells more about South Dakota's Scenic Black 
ills. 


Anaval Western 
Shews and Rodeos 
will Thrill end Enter- 
tain You!!! 





and wish to reserve a room for the next 
night in another city. 


National Parks Literature 


.Q. My wife and two teen-age boys are driving 


to the West Coast to visit relatives and I feel 
they should see as many of the National Parks 
as possible. How can I get literature of all the 
parks so we can select those that will give them 
the greatest variety in scenery and interests ? 
N. R. W., St. Louis 


A. The National Park Service provides 
excellent literature on the National Parks 
and Monuments and other public prop- 
erty under its supervision. Descriptive 
literature as well as lists of rates for ac- 
commodations, information on seasons, 
camping facilities, entrance fees and other 
details may be had by writing to the 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Na- 
tional Park Service, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Q. What are the closing dates for Glacier and 
Yellowstone National Parks this year? 
G. D., Wilmington, Del. 


A. The official season at Glacier National 
Park in Montana usually extends to Sep- 
tember fifteenth. After that date limited 
accommodations and facilities within the 
park are available to motorists and other 
tourists up to about October fifteenth. 
Depending upon the snowfall, it is often 
possible to drive through the park a little 
later than that date, and accommodations 
can be had in the towns at park entrances. 
Yellowstone season is about the same. 


Road Conditions Change 


Q. We are planning an extended motor trip in 
the late summer from Indiana south to Okla- 
homa, across New Mexico and Arizona to Cali- 
fornia. What can you tell us about road condi- 
tions and detours? 


F.E.M., Indianapolis 


A. Highway conditions change con- 
stantly. Even printed road reports and 
detour maps cannot keep up with actual 
conditions in all instances. You will no 
doubt be driving on the main routes, 
which must be maintained in such a way 
as to accommodate through truck, bus 
and motorcar travel. As a rule all neces- 
sary construction work is provided with 
good and well-marked detours. Most 
cross-country motorists find that in 
switching to secondary and side roads to 
avoid areas with construction work they 
actually consume more time, and often are 
obliged to drive long distances out of 
their way. 

We suggest you inquire at service sta- 
tions for up-to-date information concern- 
ing the road ahead. The attendants will 
know how to avoid any delays if such are 
to be encountered. 


Washington Hotels 


Q. How can I arrange for hotel accommoda- 
tions in Washington, D. C.? I have written 
one hotel and been told they are booked for the 
week I wish to visit the capital. 

G.B.L., Boston 


A. There is a Hotel and Transient Ac- 
commodations Bureau operated by the 
Greater National Capital Committee at 
204 Star Building, 11th and Pennsylvania 
Ave., N. W., in Washington, D. C. We 
suggest you either write or phone this or- 


ganization at REpublic 2600 for hotej 
reservations. 


Plan Eastern Trip 


Q. Two of us plan a trip to Chattanooga, 
Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and Buffalo. We would like to find out 
what to see and the cost of admission to places 
in the larger cities. 
F. S., Oklahoma City 

A. We have written to the Chamber of 
Commerce in each of the cities you will 
visit and asked them to send you descrip. 
tive folders listing points of interest, mu- 
seums, and events of particular interest to 
tourists. Prices will be given for those 
public buildings to which admission fees 
are charged. You might avail yourself of 
the booklets published in most of these 
cities, which are usually available at hotel 
desks. These visitors’ guides give timely 
suggestions and mention current attrac- 
tions at theaters, give details about other 
events in the city, and usually list some in- 
teresting restaurants. 


Gaspé Peninsula Tour 


Q. Is there a tour of the Gaspé Peninsula that I 
could take in a week’s time this summer? 
V. T., New York 


A. The Gaspé Tours Line at Mont Joli, 
Province of Quebec, has announced auto- 
mobile tours including meals, rooms and 
a boat trip to Bonaventure Island. One 
three-day tour costs $70; four days is $80. 


South American Query 
Q. My husband and I would like to go to the 


west coast of South America this summer. Will 
you please tell me how we can go? Are the 
passenger liners going there yet? 

R.W., Baltimore 


A. At present the luxury passenger liners 
are not running to the west coast of South 
America. There are some freighters which 
sail from New York about once a week, 
going through the Panama Canal and 
making a number of South American 
stops. For example, it takes twenty-two 
days from New York to Valparaiso, Chile, 
and the cost is about $317. Bookings are 
extremely heavy. Write the Grace Line, 
10 Hanover Square, New York, N. Y. Itis 
possible that later in the summer the pas 
senger service will be greatly improved. 


Plans to Join Husband 


Q. Can I join my Army-captain husband who 
is still stationed in Germany? 
P.W., Omaha, Nebr. 


A. First, have your husband take the mat- 
ter up at his post. He should consult his 
commanding officer and make the neces 
sary application for your transportation. 
If local conditions allow, and if quarters 
tor you are available, the commanding 
officer will present the application to the 
Local Theater Commander, who will, in 
turn, handle the matter with the War De- 
partment in this country. Following this 
you will be advised concerning all neces 
sary details for the trip. Your priority will 
depend on whether your husband has 
agreed to remain overseas either for a 
period of more than one year, but less 
than two, or if he will remain for two 
years. Rank or grade is not a factor in the 
determination of priorities. ® 
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